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(Conciusion from last month.) 

THE intrusive thought did not leave her; 
lent a shade of soberness to her countenance, 
as she arrayed Robbie for his play upon the 
sidewalk. 

‘Does your head ache, mamma?” he asked, 
eyeing her solicitously. 

“No, darling. Mamma is only thinking,” 
she smiled. ‘Run away now, but do not go 
out of sight of the door. I shall call you in at 
five o’clock.”’ 

She made her own afternoon toilette with 
neatness and despatch, and sat down to the 
‘Report’ she was to write, still ‘“thinking.”’ 
What was the thief of her time?, Not herown 
procrastination, for she did herself but justice 
when she said that she had learned from 
experience the most economical division and 
employment of her working hours. In her 
prospectus of each day, duty dovetailed into 
duty with scarcely a seam or perceptible joint. 
In the retrospect, these were crowded awk- 
wardly together, with heft and there a gaping 
rent, showing where one had dropped out en- 
tirely. Sensible of these shortcomings, she 
had looked more narrowly into her ways and 
means ; her opportunities of labor, and manner 
of performing set tasks. 

“T ought not to be overworked,” was her 
invariable conclusion, “but I am/” 

The Report was half done when the door-bell 
pealed sharply—she could have fancied ma- 
liciously, through the quiet house. She re- 
proached herself for the start with which she 
heard it. 

‘This is unreasonable !”’ she reflected. ‘The 
afternoon belongs of right to my friends. It 
is the loss of the morning that forces work 
upon me, when I should be at leisure to enjoy 
their society.” 


The visitor was Mrs. Starke, a notable man- 
ager in most of the public charities of the day 
and city. She was a portly dame, with blonde 
curls that twisted very tightly on either side of 
a determined visage ; a moustache upon her 
upper lip, and unequivocal symptoms of a 
beard upon her chin. A warrior when with 
men; a very martinet among her own sex ; she 
prided herself upon “carrying through” what- 
ever she undertook, and upon never accepting 
“No” for an answer to demand or petition. 
Mrs. Letsome’s heart died within her at sight 
of a bundle upon the carpet beside the lady’s 
chair, and a book in her hand. 

““My dear creature!’’ she began, without 
needless preliminaries. ‘‘I am in a strait, and 
have come to you for help. I have been 
around collecting the clothing distributed for 
making up, at the last meeting of our Indus- 
trial Circle. The cases to be supplied were 
very urgent, as you may remember, and, in my 
capacity as First Directress, I was careful to 
give work to no one excepting such as would 
pledge themselves to complete the garments 
entrusted to them within a specified time. The 
poor people for whom they are designed are 
actually suffering for the want of them. That 
woman with the twins not a week old, needs 
hers most of all. I saw her yesterday, and 
promised positively that the flannels, etc., 
should be at her house this evening. Yet— 
would you believe it?—Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Richards have failed me utterly! Mrs. Jones 
has had company all the week, and has not 
touched her bundle of work. Mrs. Richards 
has been busy getting her two girls off to 
boarding-school, and has but half-finished that 
which she took home. Neither ‘can look at 
the things for a week to come,’ they assure 
me.”” 

“But they promised to do it—did you say?” 
faltered Mrs. Letsome, with dim, but unerring 
| perception of what was coming. 
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“‘Solemnly, my dear! And I, who should 
have known better than to trust those whom I 
had not tried and proved faithful to their work, 
was beguiled into this fatal blunder! I am 
sick of the women of the present day! Not 
one-fifth of the managers of our charitable 
institutions attend one-half of the meetings 
heldin their behalf. They like the honor of the 
position, and to see their names in print, and 
all that, but as to work and responsibility, they 
have no more conception of it than a yearling 
baby. And as to keeping an engagement—not 
one in ten of the dear, dressy dolls knows what 
it means. I told Mrs. Jones that I was terribly 
disappointed, and she got angry. As if I 
cared for her fuming! I put it to Mrs. Rich- 
ards pointedly if it had been absolutely impos- 
sible for her to perform what she had engaged 
todo. ‘Suppose your own interests had been 
at stake, instead of those of the widowed and 
fatherless,’ said I, ‘would your action have 
been the same? J sat up three nights until 
twelve o’clock, in order to finish the work I 
took home. The offering is valueless that 
costs one nothing.’ She was offended, too, but 
I didn’t mind that either. Mrs. Jones’s work 
I shall do. I want you to finish what Mrs. 
Richards has left undone.’’ 

She took up the bundle and began to untie it. 

“Indeed, Mrs. Starke,’’ remonstrated the 
horrified victim, “‘I cannot do it! I brought 
home a large parcel as my share of sewing 
from the meeting you mention, made the gar- 
ments, and sent them last Saturday to the ad- 
dress you gave me. I am very much pressed 
by my own work just now, and it does not 
seem just that those who have attended to the 
duties they have assumed should be overloaded 
because others have been remiss.”’ 

**That’s the law of the world, child! If one 
member sins, the whole body suffers. If the 
whole team were to draw steadily and faith- 
fully, the leaders would have an easier time. 
Of course you are busy! You will be until 
you die. But you’ve got eternity to rest in! 
Women who are good for anything are always 
‘overloaded.’ That is because there are so 
many worthless ‘ornaments of society’ littering 
up the houses of our (so-called) better classes. 
‘Those who will do, may do,’ is a homely 
proverb, but a true one, The working-day of 
a true-hearted, energetic woman, who fears 
God and loves her neighbor as herself, is like 
an omnibus—there is always room for one 
more duty !’’ 

“‘If it be aduty incumbent upon her /’’ Mrs. 
Letsome tried to say it firmly. ‘In this in- 
stance there is, to my mind, room for doubt.”’ 

“For doubt!’’ Mrs. Starke’s eyes settled 
stonily upon her. “Think of that young 
widow, barely twenty years old, lying helpless 
in her bed, with the naked babies, fatherless 
before their birth, beside her, trembling in the 
cold of a night such as this is likely to be—and 


the Scripture test of capability !”” 

‘But is there no one else’’— 

Mrs. Starke’s interruption was prompt as 
before. 

**T have been driving around town two hours 
looking for some one who would undertake 
the job for sweet charity’s sake. Everybody 
is ‘wild with work’ already. To hear the 
wretched slaves of prosperity talk, one would 
imagine that Pharaoh's overseers had come to 
life again and stood over them, night and day, 
with their whips. I knew you were busy, my 
friend, but I felt, also, that I could depend 
upon your reason to see the emergency, and 
your benevolence to meet it. The case is one 
of hard, unromantie need. There is no perad- 
venture here. If the children are not warmly 
clad, they will perish in that miserable hovel. 
Think of it! And this is a Christian land, and 
a missionary age!” . 

She unrolied the unmade garments. Some- 
thing in the sight of the small flannel skirts 
and tiny double wrappers went to Mrs. Let- 
some’s heart as the First Directress’s eloquence 
had not done. With the strange, nameless 
yearning so nearly allied to pain, yet which 
thrills like pleasure the breast of every real 
mother at beholding or handling ‘baby 
clothes,’’ she put out her hand. 

*“*T will finish them,’’ she uttered, almost 
before she knew what she said. 

**T was sure I could depend upon you,”’ re- 
peated the visitor, with a satisfied nod. ‘ When 
ean they be ready? Remember, mother and 
children are in peril of death for want of 
them.”’ 

Mrs. Letsome examined the articles. 

“IT can do most of the work upon the sewing- 
machine. If possible, you shall have them to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

“Good! There is some meaning in your ‘If 
possible.’ Now/!’’ 

She opened the volume she had brought in 
with her, which looked like a grocer’s pass- 
book. 

“Mrs. Elkin went out of town yesterday, 
and left this forme. Itis her list of subscribers 
to the Charitable Society. She has not col- 
lected ten cents in as many months, and has 
gone South now on a pleasure trip for five or 
six weeks. We have next to nothing in the 
treasury, and the poor are freezing and starv- 
ing all about us. I have had similar returns 
from four other of our conscientious collectors. 
Two of the neglected districts I shall canvass 
in person. Mrs. Todd kindly takes the third ; 
Mrs. Mead the fourth. The hardest-worked 
of our board, you see. The same old story, 
over and over again. And the delinquents 

have means and leisure in abundance. The 
Lord forgive them! You can go over the 





ground in three hours. I wouldn’t impose a 
heavier circuit upon you. They are all reliable 


put yourself in her place! That is my test— ~ 

















subscribers—prompt pay, and no words about | 


it. I’ll leave the book with you. You can 
give it to me on Thursday afternoon. Good- 
day! Your time is valuable; so is mine. I 
have six other calls to make before dark. And 
I need not have had one but for the culpable 
negligence of my lazy or indifferent co- 
workers.”’ 

‘O Mrs. Starke!’ gasped the bewildered 
hostess in anguished appeal, ‘“‘I cannot take 
this! I cannot spare three hours! I have not 
one to give to any new enterprise!” 

‘**He who giveth to the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord!’ ’’ quoted the manager, cheerful and re- 
morseless. ‘I shall rely upon you.” 

‘‘T declare,’’ said Mrs. Letsome, left to her- 
self, with the book between her loathing fingers 
and the work on the floor at her feet, ‘‘this is 
the tassel upon the top of the climax of unjust 
imposition! Am I to fill an untimely grave 
because other women have no perception of | 
moral obligation? cannot see the connection 
between promise and fulfilment? If tears 
would mend matters, I would have a good cry | 
and be done with it. I have felt like acaryatid | 
this great while. I shall rival Atlas if this 
goes on much longer.”’ 

True to her principle of finishing one thing 
before beginning another, she gathered up the 
flannels, carried them off to her sewing-room, 
put away the book in her desk, and forced 
herself to go on with the Report. For half an 
hour she was allowed to work without moles- 
tation. Then a note was brought in. 





“DEAR Mrs. LETSOME:”’ it said, ‘‘I have 
ot into a desperate snarl with my crocheting. 
cannot remember the new stitch you were so 

kind as to teach me last week. I ought to 
have obeyed you, and practised it before I 
slept that night, but I didn’t. I didn’t touch 
the work for three days, and now find that the 
stitch has gone from me entirely. You would 
study it out for yourself, but I aim go lazy and 
stupid I have not the courage to attempt it. 
Will you have pity upon me and help me out 
of my affliction if I run in to-morrow forenoon 
with the shawl? I am so anxious to have it 
done by mother’s birthday. This is an unpar- 
donable trespass upon your priceless time and 
good-nature. I would not dare offer the peti- 
tion but that I knew the latter to be invincible. 
Who has tried it oftener—who loves you better 
than does ARRIE? 


““P. S. I suppose I shall see you at the lec- 
ture to-night.” 


The reader laid the billet aside with a smile 
that was weary to bitterness. 

‘“‘That is out of the question,” she mur- 
mured. ‘“‘ Recreation is for butterflies, not for 
workers. ‘To her that hath shall be given.’ 
This giddy girl finds the day too long, time too 
heavy for her. Leisure is with her l’embarras 
des richesges. Nathan! Prophet of Israel! 





Thou wert wise in thy generation, skilled in 
knowledge of human nature, when theu didst 
relate how the rich man took the one ewe- 
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lamb of his neighbor! I shall have not one 
little hour I can call my own to-morrow.” 

The street-lamps were lighted, and the eve- 
ning was so raw she would not risk Robbie 
abroad, but left him in Mary’s care, when she 
set out upon her benevolent errand, accom- 
panied by the elder boys. They were in fine 
spirits at having her as a playfellow in their 
gambols along the lonely street leading to the 
abode of the doctor’s charity patient. The 
child was better, she learned at the door ; and 
leaving her basket of delicacies, she threw 
care to the free winds that fluttered her rib- 
bons and shawl, and sent the blood through 
her veins with the joyous bound of health and 
vivacity. A brisk walk in the open air always 
‘‘woke her up,’’ she was wont to say, and that 
the time spent in this exercise was well-be- 
stowed. She talked, laughed, and frolicked 
with her protectors in their homeward flight, 
until, recalled to a sense of the frustrated ex- 
pectations of the day, the disappointment of 
the evening, by the first glimpse of the lighted 
windows in her own house, she acknowledged 
the efficacy of the prescription for incipient 
vapors. 

‘* After all,”’ she mused, while Bertie and 
Horace left her side for a moment to slide 
upon an inviting gutter, ‘‘what is pleasanter 
or more replete with solid satisfaction than a 
busy evening at home? There will be snow 
soon—there is a flake now! The lowering 
night will keep visitors away, and I may yet 
redeem the time squandered by others’ folly. 
To-morrow, so soon as Robbie’s lessons are 
over, I will fall to work in earnest upon Mrs. 


| Starke’s bundle, get it off my hands and con- 


science. In the afternoon, unless it should be 
very stormy, I will ‘do up’ Mrs. Elkins’s dis- 
trict. Nothing is impossible, little is discour- 
aging to a determined will. Philosophy and 
religion should keep from me such attacks of 
the doldrums as have threatened me to-day. 
I wish I were less mercurial. Come, boys! 
Papa is at home before us, I believe. There is 
a light in the library.’’ 

She opened the outer door with her pass key, 
entered the library with a rich color in her 
cheeks, a smile upon her lips. Doctor Let- 
some was not there; but in his favorite arm- 
chair, kept sacred te his use by wife and chil- 
dren, sat a figure she knew only too well, as 
did the boys, who exchanged a grimace indi- 
cative of extreme disrelish behind their mo- 
ther’s back. An old lady read the evening 
paper under the doctor’s Argand burner. She 
was fleshy; she wore a chocolate-colored me- 
rino, and a veritable cap, not a headdress, 
trimmed with chocolate ribbon, bordered a 
broad, florid face. 

Aunt Henny Bliss was “a decayed gentle- 
woman,”’ or spoke of herself as such, and there 
were those in her circle of acquaintances who 
did not scruple to express their regret that the 
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process of decadence had stopped short of 
actual dissolution. I use the term “circle” 
advisedly. She swung around it with the 
regularity, but not the silence of the planets 
in their orbits. Her nominal residence was 
with a sister, who had ‘‘demeaned herself’’ by 
marrying a master-mason. So Aunt Henny 
put it, and found in her discontent with the 
alliance and the uncongeniality of her sur- 
roundings ample excuse for visitations to thd&e 
‘‘of her own kind,’’ although not of her biood. 
She belonged to the large and pertinacious 
class of human limpets, who have claims upon 
next to everybody, and who cannot be dis- 
lodged by anything short of downright rude- 
ness. Few, who were conversant with her 
capacity for taking offence, and for resenting 
an imaginary insult by every means at the dis- 
posal of a tattling busybody, cared to resort to 
this method of ridding themselves and their 
households of a pest. She loved eating—did 
this discomposed relic of gentility—and she 
frequented the boards of noted housewives, 
and was fed with the fat of their larders. She 
revelled in gossip, and her entertainers dared 
not rebel when she wormed herself into the 
private history of every family, morally certain 
as they were that she would make her acquisi- 
tions public property. Her claims upon the 
Letsomes was that, in an evil hour for them, 
she had elected the doctor to the post of her 
confidential physician. He had attended her 
through a spell of bilious fever, an attack of 
pleurisy, through rheumatism, ague, and a 
seizure resembling apoplexy, induced, as he 
had not scrupled to tell her, by over-feeding. 
By virtue of the intimate acquaintance he had 
gained with the wheels, springs, and valves of 
the inner woman, she considered that she was 
entitled to make herself almost as much at 
home in his house as she did in that of her 
pastor, and that was saying a great deal. 

‘I’ve invited myself to stay to tea, you see,”’ 
was her salutation to Mrs. Letsome. “I’m 
going out of town to-morrow, to spend a week 
with my friend, Mrs. Bainbridge, and I felt I 
couldn’ t leave without having one more sociable 
evening with you and the dear, blessed doctor. 
I’ve been in his office looking over the orders 
on the slate. It’s nearly full, I see, as usual. 
Well, if people don’t patronize him, they stand 
in their own light, that’s all! Mrs. Vande- 
venter has sent for him again, I notice. Ido 
hope he charges her well, for her airs and no- 
tions would wear out the patience of a saint. 
Does he think she is really diseased ?’” 

“T cannot say, Mrs. Bliss. It is a point of 
honor with physicians not to talk about their 
patients’ ailments, you know. Bertie, dear, 
will you take my hat and shawl up-stairs? 
What a disagreeable evening it promises to 
be!” shivered Mrs. Letsome, drawing a chair 
close to the register. 

The glow had left her face and veins; hope 


| ceased to warm her heart. There was a double 
| meaning in her exclamation, hardly recognized 
by herself, but which quick-witted Bertie caught 
| at once. 

| “That is a fact!’ he half-whispered, as he 
| received the shawl from his mother’s hand. 

She laughed, in the midst of her discourage- 
| ment at this new stumbling-block set in her 
| path, and set her hat above his chestnut curls. 

‘“* Be off, you sauce-box !’’ she ordered, feign- 
ing to box his ears. 

“You are as partial to that boy as ever.” 
| Aunt Henny had been observant of the by- 
| play, and shook her head disapprovingly when 
| he had obeyed. ‘‘And Robbie is the doctor’s 

idol. I feel sorry for Horace sometimes, and 

other people are very severe upon your favor- 
itism. Now, I always defend you and the 
doctor, through thick and thin, when they say 
the boy is neglected, and downtrodden, and all 
that. I know you’re both too kind-hearted to 
inaltreat a dog on your hearth, but I’m afraid 
| Horace don’t quite get his dues. He isn’t so 
bright at his studies as Bertie, nor so handsome 
as Robbie, but there are many worse boys, I 
| can tell you.”’ 
‘‘We do not need to be told that,” was the 
| quiet rejoinder. ‘He is a noble fellow, and 
his father and I are so blind as to think him 
| fully the equal of his brothers in beauty and 
| native sprightliness. But parents are seldom 
| fair judges on these points.’’ 

** Just so!’’ assented the other, unabashed by 
the courteous disregard of her accusation, yet 
feeling that this channel of gossip was closed 
| for the time. ‘‘What have you been doing to- 
day? Been busy as common, I suppose ?’’ 

“‘T generally find enough to do to keep me 
out of mischief,’’ returned Mrs. Letsome, 
lightly. 

“‘T’ll venture to say youdo. It aggravates 
me to hear the things people say about your 
being a literary woman—a blue stocking, and 
all that. No longer ago than yesterday Mrs. 
Morris asked me, knowing how intimate I 
was here, if you understood anything about 
housekeeping. She’d heard, she said, that 
everything in the kitchen and nursery went at 
sixes and sevens, for all you managed to keep 
up a fair outside show. Déidn’t I set her down, 
though ?” 

“‘T am sorry you took the trouble to do it. I 
never torment myself with speculations as to 
the opinions held concerning me outside my 
ownhome. Iam accountable to my own family 
and to my conscience for my actions—to no 
other earthly tribunal. What a very severe 
winter we are having! And there is a prospect 
of another snow-storm—the fifth this month!” 

Aunt Henny disdained the lure. 

“‘Mrs. Morris pretends to be your friend, 
too. But I can’t say I ever had much faith in 
her. She’s too Sweet and sickish-like for my 
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hear a conversation that took place at Doctor 
Whitman’s last Wednesday night, when I was 
taking tea there. I make it a rule to dine or 
tea at my pastor’s at least once a week. Mrs. 
Whitman would think the world was coming 
to an end if I didn’t. She sets a deal of store 
by me, and I always thought by you, until 
that night. Jule Martyn—she was in there for 
a little while (how those girls do gad !), and she 
was talking about some story or other you ’d 
published, and how she ’d sat up until past one 
o’clock in the morning to read it. 

“<«That’s more’n you ever did to read the 
Bible, [’ll warrant,’ says I, for she is awfully 
giddy for a church-member, and I thought a 
word in season might doher good. ‘Weare to 
sow the seed in the morning, and not to with- 
hold our hand in the evening.’ 

‘** Indeed, I never did,’ she says, and laughed 
in my face. 

‘*Well, after she had gone, Doctor and Mrs. 
Whitman, and Mrs. Whitman’s sister—they 
got to discussing you and your writings, and 
the effect they and your example were likely 
to have upon the young people in the church, 
and I was really amazed to find what narrow- 
minded notions they had upon the subject. I 
shouldn’t have believed it of persons of culture 
in this enlightened age. It was such a pity 
you prostituted your talent to writing fictions 
and light, amusing stories, when you might 
get up such excellent tracts and Sunday-school 
books if you’d a mind to. This was the doc- 
tor’s notion, but his wife and her sister reckoned 
they wouldn’t pay so well, and that was what 
you looked to. I had a hard battle to make 
them listen to reason.”’ 

Mrs. Letsome was settling herself with her 
work-basket by the centre-table, and answered, 
carelessly :— — 

“‘T have a good constitution, and can survive 
almost any amount of adverse criticism. I 
wish I had no heavier burdens to carry. Is 
not this a pretty design ?’’ showing a square of 
canvas, with a bouquet of pond-lilies in the 
centre. 

‘‘Lovely! What is it for?’’ 

‘*A foot-rest.”’ 

‘For your husband ?”’ 

“Of course. I should. not take the pains to 
work one for any other gentleman alive.” 

‘“You are a wonderful woman!” ejaculated 
the gazette. ‘‘l always proclaim that. People 
laugh at me when [ tell them that you leave 
nothing important undone, if you do find time 
for fancy-work. That reminds me of what 
was said the other day, after you left the In- 
dustrial Circle. Mrs. Bonsall—we met at her 
house, you know—was showing the lovely 
Afghan you had made for her baby. 

“*Isn’t that shaded crimson stripe just too 
sweet?’ says she. 

*** Not to my taste,’ says my Lady Starke, in 


her deep, solemn voice, that made everybody 
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stare. ‘To me, it is red with the blood of mur- 
dered time/ It is criminal for any immortal 
being to waste so many of the hours the Lord 
hath given for His work in such folly as 
this.’ 

“T took up the cudgels for you, for it is a 
principle of mine to uphold a friend, right or 
wrong. But to tell the truth, Mrs. Letsome, 
and I am never mealy-mouthed with those I 
like, it does seem kind of queer to me to see a 
woman who has been married as long as you 
have, and has her hands as full of business, 
spending so much time upon worsted-work 
and the like. How do you reconcile that to 
your conscience ?” 

Mrs. Letsome met the thrust with calm dig- 
nity, that betrayed nothing of the wounded 
feeling excited by the unfriendly strictures 
she doubted not were, in this instance, cor- 
rectly reported. 

‘“*My conscience says that even I have a 
right to amuse myself for ten, fifteen, thirty 
minutes a day. I pick this up while I am 
waiting for my husband to come in to supper— 
at no other time. My boys talk to me none 
the less freely because my fingers are busy. 
The twilight has been the ‘children’s hour’ 
ever since they were babies. They confide to 
me what they have done, suffered, and enjoyed 
during the day, and what they propose and 
hope for the morrow. I tell them stories, sym- 
pathize with and advise them. Meantime, I 
am preparing a birthday surprise-gift for the 
one I love best upon earth, and indulging my 
taste for the graceful handiwork in which I 
excelled when a girl. My conscience is not so 
sensitive as to feel that there is impropriety, 
much less sin, in this. But I do not blame 
others for thinking differently. There -are 
many and various ideas of duty in the world.” 

* Just so!’ commented the listener. ‘ And, 
for my part, I think backbiting one’s neighbor 
is more wicked than novel-writing or needle- 
work. I had a mind to say as much to Mrs. 
Morris and Mrs. Starke when they were going 
over you at such arate. Now, when I abuse a 
person, I do it open and above board, to their 
face.” 

‘*T suppose,’’ resumed Mrs. Letsome, with- 
out replying to this remark, “that those mar- 
ried ladies who are addicted to the failing of 
crochet and other light fancy-work are often 
influenced, as I am, by the dislike to appear 
overwrought by the regular duties of the house- 
hold when their husbands are at home.’’ Her 
eyes were quite serene again, and her voice 
even. ‘“‘Coming home’ is their recreation, 
and we would not have it seem like an ex- 
change of workshops.”’ 

She had no hope, in making this explanation 
of her motives and actions, of altering the 
opinion or habits of her present auditor. But, 
knowing her to be a leaky vessel, she now and 
then committed a minute grain of wisdom to 
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time upon good soil, and bring forth fruit. 

The uncomfortable colloquy was ended by 
the entrance of the master of the house: and 
while he amiably submitted to his share of 
persecution at Aunt Henny’s hands—or tongue 
—the mistress slipped from the room. She 
must see that an additional plate was set, more 
ham and cake cut, and the tea made very 
strong, to suit the requirements of the guest. 

‘‘Don’t your girls grumble at having to bake 
for supper on Tuesdays ?’’ queried the friend 
of the family, regarding compiacently the 
generous triangle of hot ‘Sally Lunn’ the 
doctor laid upon her plate. 

“This is my manufacture, replied Mrs. Let- 
some, ‘‘and it baked itself.’’ 

“Well!” with uplifted hand and admiring 
shake of the head, ‘‘ you dosurpass all. Where 
you ever get the time puzzles me.’”’ 

“She makes that, too.’’ Doctor Letsome 
glanced affectionately at his wife in answering. 

She returned the look, but her lips said no- 
thing. Her heart groaned piteously: ‘‘Oh, if 
Ieould! If I could!” 

It had not cost her a regretful thought, but 
given her sincere pleasure, to bestow ten min- 
utes to the mixing of a palatable dish for her 
husband’s supper. She did grudge the hours 
passed in the society of this vain, meddlesome, 
ignorant woman, as if each had indeed been 
golden, and herself a miser. It was not for 
this that she had resolved to give up Saxe. 
The presence of a deaf and dumb idiot would 
have been preferable to that of the gossip, for 
then she could have used her sewing machine, 
and enjoyed her own thoughts. She followed 
her husband into the hall, as he went to fulfil 
the-engagement that kept him away from the 
lecture, and his look and phrase of sympathy 
had nearly lost her the battle she was waging 
with her reproving heart. 

“IT am very, very sorry for you, love,”’ he 
said, drawing her close to him. ‘‘ Nothing less 
important than a consultation, upon which may 
hang life or death, should have induced me to 
fail you. Why not take the tickets and invite 
her,”’ nodding toward the library, ‘to accom- 
pany you?”’’ 

‘* Not if I never heard another lecture! She 
would chatter to me the whole time. She tries 
me, Andrew.”’ Her head drooped, and there 
was a visible struggle. 

“Tries you, my blessing! She isa trial of 
faith, patience, and flesh to anybody who has 
nerves, brains, and any sense of the minor mo- 
ralities. I wish I could help you through the 
purgatory—but, courage! Maybe she will go 
home earlier than usual.”’ 

With this particle of comfort as all that even 
his loving alchemy could extract from the oc- 
casion, and with a shirt of Robbie’s—a sensible 
and legitimate object of maternal industry—in 
her hand, she returned to Aunt Henny. That 


her keeping, trusting that it would sift out in | personage lolled in the doctor’s great chair, 


| her feet upon a stool, her fat hands folded, in- 
| tellect and tongue ready, after her excellent 
| supper, for ‘‘a real cosey chat.’’ 

‘I didn’t know you ever touched plain sew- 
ing,’’ was the beginning. ‘‘Somebody was 
| asking me a little while ago how you could 
| afford to put out so much as you did. There 
| ain’t many in moderate circumstances who 

would feel that they had a right to.’ 

‘Doctor Letsome has several poor patients 
| who will not accept his services unless allowed 
| to make some return for them. It is kindness 
to them, no less than a convenience to myself, 


to let them assist in my family sewing.”’ 

She might have added that the stitching of 
seam, gusset, and band’’ was the least re- 
munerative occupation she could pursue ; that 
the evening at her desk she had coveted as 
eagerly as Aunt Henny had desired the warm 
supper she had devoured, and the dish of gos- 
sip she was about to serve, would have brought 
her in money enough to pay for all the plain 
| sewing she would need to have done for three 
months tocome. Thus much for the economi- 
| cal side of the question. The comparative 
| mental and spiritual advantages of the two 
| methods of passing the hours that must elapse 
| ‘before bed-time needed no discussion. 
|. The mother excused herself for ten minutes 
‘that she might look over the lessons the boys 
| were studying for next day, and to see that 
Robbie was put comfortably to bed. The re- 
mainder of the time she yielded, without reser- 
vation, to her visitant. 

“She is an unmitigated nuisance!’’ said 
Bertie, testily. ‘But it’s harder on you than 
anybody else, mother, dear.”’ 

“‘T guess she is a near relation of the man I 
once read of, ‘who sot, and sot, and sot!’’’ 
growled Horaee. “It’s my opinion she has 
taken root. If you’ll let me, mother, I’ll get 
a spade and dig her up.” 

“Sot, and sot, and sot!’ The expressive 
vulgarism recurred often to Mrs. Letsome’s 
mind before the crdeal by boredom was over. 
The doctor did not get home until eleven 
o’clock. 

“It is snowing hard,”’ he said, as his wife 
unclosed the library door. ‘‘Have you had 
company all the evening?” 

‘‘Until half-past ten,’’ was the spiritless re- 
ply. ‘I believe she would have stayed until 
morning when she found that the storm had 
fairly set in, but I did not encourage the notion. 
I offered overshoes and waterproof cloak in- 
stead of abed. Her brother-in-law brought an 
umbrella.” 

‘‘Send for the articles you lent, early in the 
day, to-morrow,”’ suggested the husband, with 
affected anxiety. ‘It would bea pity to put 
her to the trouble of bringing them home in 
person.”’ 





Mrs. Letsome tried to smile. 
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“You look quenched, dear !’’ remarked the 
doctor. ‘I don’t wonder at it. Mrs. 
(what a misnomer, by the way!) is a wet 
blanket to the flame of any spirit-lamp—even 
yours.” 

“Tt isn’t that only, Andrew!’’ 

Mrs. Letsome had sunk into her sewing-chair, 
and leaned her cheeks upon her hand, her eyes 
grave to sadness, her lips relaxed in desponding 
lines very foreign to them. 

“It isn’t that alone that depresses and dis- 
heartens me. Such visitations as hers are 
common to all humanity—to the feminine part 
of it, at least. They are temporary evils that 
tax one’s patience for a little while—not daily 
stumbling-blocks to progress. You must bear 
in mind that she seldom shows herself until 
the heavy work of the day should be over; 
when, disagreeable as is the task of entertain- 
ing her, it ought not to interfere with real and 
stated duties. I have been thinking of it all, 
since she went away. I was too tired to do 
anything else. I believe I am thoroughly de- 
moralized! I see more clearly than ever be- 
fore how little provision is made by what are 
called the better classes for regular work; the 
systematic use of time, by women of their own 
caste. The washerwoman by profession does 
not spend lier mornings in receiving her neigh- 
bors’ visits, or there would be no bread in the 
pantry at night. If inconsiderate Mrs. Flynn, 


who is a slatternly ne’er do weel, drops in be- | 


fore three o'clock in the day to chat with Mrs. 
Murphy, who hasn't a lazy bone in her body, 
and takes.in fine washing, she must raise her 
voice to drown the scrub! scrub! of the wash- 
board, and take her chances of being snattered 
with the suds. Mrs. Murphy’s wheel must 
turn. So with the professional seamstress, the 
shop-keeper, the schoolmistress. It is the lady 
by educatien or position; the woman whose 
work should be worth most to herself and her 


kind, who is denied the right to have any real 


business to attend to. I want room in which 
to turn my wheel without bruising the shins 
and elbows of my visitors, in literal phrase, 
touching their temper and feelings. I haven’t 
it! Ifear sometimes I never shali!’’ 

‘*Men are subject to interruptions and an- 
noying hindrances in all ranks and _ profes- 
sions,”’ said the doctor, consolingly. 
are a part of the burden of daily life.” 

“‘Men are not obliged by the customs of so- 
ciety to submit to them. Nor do they!” re- 
joined Mrs. Letsome. ‘‘ How many times have 
I said to those who paid you friendly or busi- 
ness calls, ‘Doctor Letsome is engaged just 
now with a patient in his private office! 


How many more times have I seen you look at 
your watch, Jump up, and, with the briefest 
possible apology to your guests, rush off upon 
a round of calls ?”’ 

“The nature of a physician’s engagements 


Bliss | 


“They | 


Will | 
you leave your regrets—or message—with me?’ | 
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is the excuse for the seeming rudeness,’’ the 
doctor slipped in. 
j te? The same practice obtains in other profes- 
| sions. Look in upon Mr. Martyn when he is 
engaged with a client, or just as the hour for 
| his attendance in the court-room approaches. 
| Has he any scruples in dismissing you with a 
| polite explanation of the state of the case? 
Not a bit of it! ‘You see how it is, my dear 
| Letsome,’ he will say. ‘Business is a tyrant!’ 
| and he is flying around the corner before you 
|can reply. Our mercantile friend, Mr. Thier, 
| would use even less ceremony were you to pre- 
| sent yourself in his counting-room during busi- 
ness hours. ‘How dy’e do!’ he would say. 
| ‘Family all well? Fine day for the season! 
| What ean I do for you this morning?’ He 
takes it for granted—reasoning after the man- 
ner of men—that you would not interrupt his 
daily round without good and sufficient cause. 
Otherwise, itis an intrusion. But Mrs. Thier 
walks into my library at nine o’clock A. M., 
saying, with the coolest grace in the world, ‘1 
know you don’t want to see me in the forenoon! 
3ut I happened to be in the neighborhood, and 
couldn’t pass you without a word! Which 
| word is two hours long. Or—as she did last 
week when I was straining every nerve to fin- 
ish a magazine article which was already over- 
| due—and as she has done at least one dozen 
| times before—‘ You den’t look overjoyed at the 
sight of my work-bag! But after the children 
go to school in the morning, I am lonely. 
With so many efficient servants as I have, there 
| is very little to do at home. So I concluded 
to inflict myself upon you until luncheon-time! 
Yes, I understand that you are dying to go 
| back to your writing, but Iam determined to 
break you of these old-maidish ways that make 
| you so different from other women. You’ll 
| get so set in your notions by-and-by that you 
| will eat and drink by rule—so many swallows 
per minute. I haven’t a bit of system about 
'me! Where is the use!’ I like her, and enjoy 
| her lively rattle when I am not haunted by the 
| ghosts of neglected duties. Ido not resent the 
| liberty she takes with my time, but it ¢ an in- 
| fliction—sheer robbery—and it would be, were 
| my sister the offender. Hear an abstract of 
| the history of one day, and the morrow prom- 
ises to be like it, and yet more abundant.”’ 
| Her native sense of humor was aroused by 
| this time, and she joined in her husband's 
laugh at the close of the story. : 
“This is the disease, doctor,’’ she said. 
| * What is the cure? Or is it hopeless?’ 
| “Jthink not. You should bring a fair show 
of moral courage to bear upon the intruders, 
especially when the offence is of so atrocious a 
character as was Mrs. Morris’s visitation. Ex- 
euse yourself fearlessly. Assume that you 
have stated employments at stated hours ; that 
these cannot be interfered with without causing 
you much discomfort and probable loss, and 
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advertise these facts among your friends. If | 
they are so impertinent or unfeeling, after | 
that, as to impede the revolutions of your | 
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}RUMBLING is a disease which, once caught, 





wheel, keep it going, and frighten them off 
with the hum.”’ 

“OQ Andrew! Andrew Letsome! You are 
but a man after all, and have but a man’s 
knowledge of the way of woman with woman. 
‘There was not one of those who blocked my 
wheel to-day who did not preface her action by 
an apology, and gild that with flattery. One 
and all, they agreed in pronouncing me a 
‘wonderful woman,’ and begged to know how 
I got through, under and over such mouutains 
of work. I| heard a story told once of the 
author of the hymn, beginning, ‘I love to steal 
awhile away,’ which came into my mind this 
morning while Mrs. Morris was drowning me 
in syrup. Mrs. Brown, the writer of the lines, 
was a plain, elderly lady, who had known 
much of trial, poverty, hard work, and be- 
reavement. She had, in some way, incurred 
the dislike of a neighbor who found many op- 
portunities of showing this feeling, and greatly 
embittered the good lady’s life. When the 


hymn appeared, and was traced home to the | 


lowly widow, who had never been suspected of 
any literary proclivities, her enemy asked her, 
sneeringly, ‘Who helped her write it?’ ‘I be- 
lieve you did,’ was the meek reply. I longed 
to tell Mrs. Morris how rapidly she, and others 
like her, were developing my talent for making 
an inch of time do the work of an ell.”’ 

“They have no just appreciation of the value 
of time, or they could not fritter it away so 
heedlessly,’’ commented the listener. 

“You have touched the sore, my love! There 
is something radically wrong in the constitution 
of woman’s mind, or in her education. Her 
golden hours are worth no more in her sight 
than so many dead leaves. And the slight 
valuation of these leads to the murder of other 
people’s time. There is no use talking to such 
of enlarged spheres of labor for the sex; of 
loftier heights which they should climb while 
they do not fill the positions they now hold, 
and cry out with pain and discouragement at 
every hillock in their path. 

““*Tf they have run with the footmen, and 
they have wearied them, how can they contend 
with horses?’ ”’ 


——— ——~< 


THE advantage of living does not consist in 
length of days, but in the right improvement 
of them. As many days as we pass without 
doing some good, are so many days entirely 
lost.— Montaigne. 


HINT TO FORWARD PRETTINESS.—How beau- 
tiful are retired flowers! How would they lose 
their beauty were they to throng into the high- 
way, crying out, ‘“‘ Admire me, I am a violet!’ 
‘* Dote upon me, I am a primrose !’’— Aeats. 


is seldom got rid of again; a habit that sticks 
like a burr, and grows like a mushroom; a 
Nessus garment, which, when put on, cannot 
| be taken off and hung up in the wardrobe at 
pleasure, but which clings to the devoted flesh 
with immovable tenacity, and resists every 
effort from the outside to tearitaway, Nothing 
| but the most resolute will can conquer that 
| habit when formed ; but resolute will, though 
strong enough when dealing with other folks’ 
weaknesses and tempers, is wonderfully inca- 
pable when acting as a curb on oneself. And 
when the question comes of doing anything 
disagreeable to flesh and blood for the good of 
one’s soul, resolution is apt to melt away from 
marble to mud, and will to go quavering off 
| into uncertainty of judgment, justifying its 
| defection by ‘‘ What does it matter? There is 
| no need to bother about it.” 
Yet, if the grumbler only knew how disa- 
greeable he makes himself! It is to be pre- 
| sumed that we all like to be loved, save those 
few eccentric people who boast of their ability 
| to live without the sympathy or charity of 
| their kind. But, taking mankind en masse, 
| and making no abnormal exceptions, we all 
| desire the esteem and good feeling of our 
_ fellows, and most of us condescend even to 
| underhand meannesses to ensure consideration. 
But the grumbler, without intending it, makes 
| all who come in contact with him so uncom- 
fortable, that they only long to escape him; 
| and he wearies even the stoutest affection by 
time. So far from seeing that any cloud of his 
, has a silver lining, to his way of looking at 
things, the brightest silver throws a sable 
| shadow ; and, instead of the longest lane hav- 
ing a turning at last, the shortest that he may 
have to traverse is as if endless. Whatever 
good things he has, are overtopped by their 





eat up his fat ones at a sitting. 


| corresponding disadvantages, and his lean kine 








his children, he points out to you their faults; 
| if you tell him his garden is pretty, he laments 
| the trouble and expense of keeping it up; if 
you envy him the sunny aspect of his flower- 
clad house, he counts up to you the cost of the 
fated carpets and curtains which a southern 
aspect involves, and sighs over earwigs in his 
tea and greenfly on his roses. Whatever you 
see in his surroundings to admire or approve, 
he is sure to expose to you the defects; he 
shows you the seamy side of the velvet, and 
the flaws in the crystal ; and if he has to choose 
between admiring a flower or lamenting 4 
weed, the weed will come in for the lamenta- 
tion and the flower will go unregarded. 

The grumbler is as the daughter of the horse- 
leech, insatiable. Give him ivory, and he 
grumbles that it is not ebony ; endow him with 
gold, and he would rather have had silver; 
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GRUMBLERS. 





ply him with wine, and he asks you plaintively 
for beer. Do for him what you will, you can- 
not charm him out of his groove of grumbling, 
which is an enchanted line where he is held 
fast by a superior power ; and even if you shift 
your own sails to suit his, he is sure to find 
that you have shifted them awry, or with a 
wrong purpose somehow—very sure not to find 
in your complaisance any reason why he should 
cease to grumble. That, indeed, he can only 
do when he ceases to breathe. We have known 
a grumbler of this sort set high up in literature 
—counting the number of steps beneath him— 
bemoan his hard fate in not being a ploughboy, 
a game-Keeper,.a navvy, anything, no matter 
how unintellectual, which would keep him in 
the open air, and suffer him to lead what he 
chose to call a natural life. Things turned ill 
with the grumbler in the path he had chosen 
and where he had gone ahead with creditable 
diligence ; and he found it convenient to shift 
the scene to one of the colonies, where all his 
work was in the open air, and where the life 
of the muscles, not of the mind, was the one 
he had to lead. Do you think this realization 
of his often expressed desires satisfied him? 
took the sting of discontent out of him? caused 
him to cease from grumbling, and to shout an 
Io Prean instead? Not a bit of it! All his 
lamentations went now to the other side like a 
flock of sheep; and the misery of the poor 
grumbler’s days was contained in the gross 
materiality of his work, the want of refinement, 
of culture, of intellect in his life, and in fruit- 


less regrets for the time when he sat among | 


the chiefs of literature as one of themselves, 
and tasted and enjoyed the Attic salt that 
seasoned their meetings. Now that he has to 
deal with navvies and gross persons, the ‘‘men 
of nature’ he once envied—now that he is ‘‘in 
the open air’’ all his time, as he used so pas- 
sionately to desire—he has not left his bad 
habit behind him skewered through and 
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to this hour sings the old distressful song, set 
in a minor key, with its never-varying burden : 
“Tf only black was white, and the moon shone 
when the sun was at noonday, how much bet- 
ter everything would be!” 

One drop of water cannot do much, falling 
upon a slab of granite; but.a succession of 
drops? countless ages of continual dropping? 
Well, then the granite yields, and the drop 
wears itself a channel within which each day, 
each hour, it sinks deeper and forms itself a 
more convenient run. Soof grumbling. Natu- 
rally every one grumbles at times—all of us 
who are not Mark Tapleys, luxuriating in the 
balminess of a stout nor’-wester, or the downy 
softness of a Jacob’s pillow. But a spell of 
grumbling now and then does not do so much 
harm. It may not be wise, and assuredly it is 
not dignified ; but a man or woman must be 
exceptionally impatient who cannot bear to 
hear the bitter overflow at times, and when 
there is really something to grumble at. When 
it becomes a habit, it is very different. The 
habitual grumbler leaves nothing untouched. 
He is like the fabled Harpy, soiling what he 
does not consume, defacing with his complaints 
what to others looks fair and well-fashioned 
enough. In politics no man inspires him with 
respect, and he gives in his adhesion to no 
measures that are proposed ; in theology, he is 
sure to have a store of private renderings of 
texts which do not agree with any translation 
known, and which no minister of any denomi- 
nation would deign to indorse ; in medicine, 
he is either the follower of a local and illiterate 
herbalist, or he tries everything and grumbles 
at all; as for literature, we have not a man fit 
to wear the mantle of any one of the deceased 


| giants, and he maintains that the penny.press 


through with the goose quills which were once | 
| copies, and he grumbles at the expense, and 


assumed to contain all his woes; he is still and 
ever the same, and will be to the end of his 


life, the inveterate grumbler at things as they | 
| public, and so be able to offer it at a lower 


are. 

Another man of the same sort, an artist of 
no common power in his own line, gave himself 
too up to grumbling as his daily food. Art, 
at least that branch of it wherein he was su- 
preme, was mere child’s play ; any other trade 
was better, and literature was best of all. 


has ruined the mind and morals of the time, 
and that men ceased to be gentlemen and 
scholars when books became cheap. But pro- 
pose to him to subscribe to a work which will 
consist only of a small number of subscribers’ 


asks peevishly of what good all this exclusive- 
ness, and why not throw the thing open to the 


rate? He falls foul of the music halls and all 
popular places of entertainment, as the tem- 
ples of the devil and the places where young 
souls are ruined and undone; but when he has 


| to deal as a magistrate with cases of drunken- 
ness and low debauchery, he blazes out in vir- 


He spent his strength, therefore, in writing | 


mediocre verses and frothy declamations, while 
the gold and the gain lying in the work of his 


hands as it should have been wrought, was | 


suffered to waste from disuse till at last the 
cunning forsook him, and he dwindled from a 
master unapproached to a journeyman dis- 
tanced bymany. Then he grumbled still more 
at the hackwork to which he was bound in the 
literary chains he had forged for himself; and 


tuous indignation against a government and 
state of society which can leave the people 
unamused, and with only vice for their recrea- 
tion. When Mr. Selfmade, the wealthy trades- 
man, comes down to the ‘‘ Arcadia’’ he calls 
his home, he grumbles loudly at this overflow- 
ing of a muddy stream into the sacred stagna- 
tion of the local society ; but when no one 
appears to break up the dull monotony of Ar- 
cadian life, he grumbles just as loudly at that 
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monotony, and may be heard to wish frequently 
that such and such a field was bought and 
built on, and that the indigenous society of 
the district was enlarged by foreign additions. 
If he has parish work to do, he grumbles at the 
interruption to his favorite pursuits, and the 
time he is obliged to spend thereon; if he is 
passed over by the nominating authorities, he 
grumbles at the neglect implied, and asks how 
it is that he has been set aside this year, and 
why was Smith or Brown elected, instead of 
him? 

If he is a master, or @ fortiori, a mistress of 
grumbling, then there is no end! Whatever 
the unfortunate domestics may do, it is wrong ; 
whatever they do not do, they should have 
done. They may work with zeal and intelli- 
gence, but the grumbler sees only slackness 
and stupidity ; and whether they obey orders 
literally, or disobey them for good reasons, 
they are equally in fault. Very likely the 
grumbler has a good heart underneath this 
miserable perversity of temper, and a generous 
hand to counterbalance the sour speech—but 
what of that? Almost all of us would rather 
live with a sunny face and a cheerful temper, 
though the purse in the kindly hand is as lank 
as an empty wind-bag, than with a man or 
woman who grumbles lustily and gives liberally. 
Grumbling takes the heart out of a worker. It 
all comes to the same thing in the end, he 
thinks. You may work your best, and do to 
the utmost of your ability ; there is no praise— 
—only a sullen, half-suppressed grumble, and 
no small dissatisfaction that salient faults can- 
not be discovered. What more will you get if 
you take things easy, and work only at half 
pressure? Grumbling follows the best course 
as the worst, and all that lies between; and 
unless you are specially conscientious, and a 
lover of good work for its own sake, the 
temptation to “‘scamp”’ becomes almost irresist- 
ible. Almost? entirely so with many; and 
more than one faithful worker, who in the be- 
ginning wrought well all through, has been 
made by sheer grumbling the indifferent eye- 
server, doing just as little as he or she can to 
save his reputation and preserve his place. It 
would be well if habitual grumblers took to 
heart the fact that they make sinners, and ruin 
morals as well as happiness ! 


———-- 


LiFe is made up, not of great sacrifices or 
duties, but of little things, in which smiles, and 
kindness, and small obligations given habitu- 
ally are what win and preserve the heart and 
secure comfort. 

WispoM AND Fo.iy.—Ferdinand, king of 
Spain, used to say that he could distinguish a 
wise man from a fool by the following marks: 
Moderation in anger, government in household 
affairs, and writing a letter without useless 
repetitions. 
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BY SUE MURDOCK. 





Come, Donald dear, stand with me here, 
At this open door in life ; 

Together we’ll scan each blessed year 
Since you have called me wife. 

Full forty years ago, my dear, 
That day, so filled with light, 

When love's bright sun shone out anew 
To guide my steps aright. 


It led me first through meadows green, 
And over the drooping stile, 

With quick’ning pulse and blanching cheek 
All burdened with love the while— 

To sacred threshold, through the door, 
To the altar, pure as snow, 

The man of God his blessing gave, 
And registered each vow. 


Through all the years from that to this, 
As step by step we've passed, 

Its light ne’er set, is o’er me yet— 
*Twill not fail me at the last. 

When o’er the bier of our sleeping child, 
We bent in a worldless woe, 

Your love was precious, and a shield 
Throughout the valley low. 


And whether good or ill were ours, 
In sickness or in health, 

It proved its right to lighten care 
By its unfailing wealth. 

Ah! sure was never one so blest 
With love of human kind; 

One love alone exceeds, and that 
Gave eyes unto the blind. 


And now adown the shady side 
Of life’s uneven way, 

Our steps go faltering, till we reach 
The evening of our day; 

And glancing backwards o’er the vale 
And up the sunny slope, 

We see the waymarks we have left 
O’er many a buried hope. 


But from it all I cam but learn 
The lesson thou hast taught, 
That from the remnants of this life 
Our future will be wrought. 
And if within the crucible 
There shall no gold remain, 
Then have we failed in good intent, 
And have we lived in vain. 


But from this standpoint we can see 
In front as well as rear, 
And just beyond a little way 
There runs a river clear ; 
And o’er the river, on the hill, 
The city of the blest 
Stands crown’d with beauty, rare and bright— 
There, Donald, is our rest! 





it atl 


GOLDEN Rvute.—In reflections on the absent, 
go no farther than you would go if they were 
present. ‘I resolve,” says Bishop Beveridge, 
‘*never to speak of a man’s virtues before his 
face, nor of his faults behind his back.”” A 
golden rule, the observation of which would, 
at one stroke, banish from the earth flattery 
and defamation. 
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was the great business of the day. Yet his 
heart was so light and happy that he enter- 
tained a friendly feeling toward all mankind, 
and was not too much abstracted in his own 


A QUICK step was heard in the hall, then the | thoughts to exchange a pressure of the hand, a 
° . | . : . 
sitting-room door was thrown open, and Mr. | bow, or a smile with every acquaintance whom 


Dawson—a beaming smile on his face—en- 
tered into the presence of his family. 

“Well, my dear,”’ he said, addressing his 
wife, “I have all the money at last, and to- 
morrow our home will once more be our own.”’ 

A general shout followed this exclamation, 
which, though not unexpected, still announced 
the fulfilment of their fondest hopes, the end 
of a long and anxious struggle. 

‘And a happy day it will be,’’ returned the 
wife, blithely. ‘‘But I believe I rejoice more 
for your sake than our own.” 

*««T’o-morrow will be the happiest day of all 
the glad new year,’’’ sang out Charlie, the 
eldest son, a lad of thirteen. 

‘“Will’t be as happier as merry ’Tistmus?” 
put in baby Sue, looking up from the block- 
houses her sister was arranging for her on 
the floor. 

“Yes, three-years’-old, 
“Happier for ws, but not for you. 
too young to understand anything.’’ 


answered Charlie. 
You are 


“Did you have any trouble in getting your | 


money from Lawrence, as you feared you 
might ?’’ asked Mrs. Dawson. 

‘“‘No, dear. For once fortune has smiled. 
Lawrence said he was aware it was an import- 
ant time with me, and was very glad he was 
not obliged to ask further extension of time, 
but, instead, was prepared to take a receipt in 
full. This was better than I expected. Now, 
let us have something a little extra on the 
strength of it.’’ 

“Certainly. The best the house affords. 
To-morrow you will take for a holiday, will 
you not?’’ 

“Indeed, I will. 
for that.’’ 

Mr. Dawson was a fine-looking, somewhat 
elderly gentleman, of much respectability, and 
onee owned, unincumbered, the nice little home, 
near the outskirts of the town, which he now 
oceupied. In consequence of a succession of 
misfortunes, he had, five years before, been 
obliged to heavily mortgage his little estate ; 
and, in order to redeem it, he and his family 
had practised a rigid economy never before 
known to them. Now, by means of what he 
had thus been enabled to save from a moderate 
salary, and money obtained from a debtor, 
whose protested note he, as security, had paid, 
he was prepared to cancel the mortgage, the 
last payment of which would fall due on the 
morrow 

The next morning Mr. Dawson, at the ear- 
liest possible hour, hurried away from his 
home to the business portion of the city, his 
mind almost wholly intent on what, to him, 


I have already arranged 


| he encountered. Indeed, if the truth were 
| told, he surprised several mere ‘passing ac- 
| quaintances”’ that morning by an extension of 

the hand and a cordial clasp, whom he had here- 

tofore only noticed by a bow. He was expect- 
| ing some important letters, and, in order to call 
at the post-office, deviated somewhat from his 
more direct route to the place where his pay- 
ment was to be made. This done, he hastened 
to the office of Messrs. Brown & Co. 

‘*Well, gentlemen,” he said, addressing the 
two partners who occupied the room, “I have 
come prepared to finish up matters with you 
to-day. I expect, before I leave, to be again 
the owner of an unincumbered house.”’ 

‘‘We are very happy for your sake that such 
is the case, Mr. Dawson. It is much more 
pleasant for us to congratulate you than to 
be obliged to foreclose.’’ 

“No doubt of it, no doubt of it at all, gen- 
tlemen,’’ answered Mr. Dawson, blithely, at 
the same time thrusting his hand into the 
depths of his coat pocket. In an instant his 
countenance changed ; his face grew deadly 
pale, his lips blanched, while he yet nervously 
fumbled in his pocket. At length he drew out 
his hand, and, with a groan, sank upon the 
nearest chair. 

“What is it, Mr. Dawson? Are you ill? 
Are you faint? What is the matter?’’ ques- 
tioned one of the gentlemen, jumping up from 
his papers, and approaching him, while the 
other hastened to offer him a glass of water. 

“Oh, my poor wife! my poor children! 
What can Ido? It’s gone—my pocket-book is 
gone!” 

““Gone!’’ repeated the gentlemen. 
Lost ?”’ 

““Yes—yes—it must be! I put it with my 
papers in this pocket,”’ indicating the pocket. 
‘“‘The papers are here, but the wallet is gone, 
and it had five thousand dollars in it, just 
seventy-five dollars more than is needed to 
settle with you. I don’t see how I could have 
lost it.’’ 

“Perhaps your pocket was picked,’’ sug- 
gested one of the gentlemen. ‘I observed 
that the streets were unusually full this morn- 
ing.”’ 

‘“‘No, I think not. I never had my pockets 
picked even in the night, and I think it could 
not be done without my knowledge, especially 
in the daytime.’’ He was a little conceited, 
poor man! “No, I have lost it some way, but 
how IT cannot imagine.”’ 

‘There is no hole in your pocket ?”’ 


** How? 





“Na” 
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‘“Did you have recourse to it any time be- 
tween leaving home and reaching here ?”’ 

**No—let me think! Yes, I believe I did. 
Yes, I did. I went around to the post-office 
before coming here, and, just after leaving 


there, I remember I had occasion to use my | 


handkerchief. It was in the same pocket with 
my papers and money. I must have drawn 
out my pocket-book with it somehow. How 
could I have been sothoughtless? Oh, I never 
shall see my money again! We shall lose our 
little home. This is too much; I cannot bear 
it! It’s not for myself I care, but for them, 
you see,’’ and the great tears rolled out from 
that strong man’s eyes, and rested on his 
cheeks. 

‘Do not despair. Perhaps you may recover 
it.”” 

‘No, I have no hope of that. It was un- 
doubtedly picked up in less than a minute.”’ 

‘But it may have fallen in the hands of an 
honest person, you know,” continued the gen- 
tleman. 

“Why, yes—to be sure—that is possible! 
Why didn’t I think of that before?’ Mr. 
Dawson had brightened a little. ‘But even if 
I should find it,’’ he added, with returning de- 
spondency, “I fear it would not be in time to 
save my home, and no other place would seem 
to me like that.” 

“Perhaps it may be recovered in time. But 
you should advertise at once.’’ 

““T will do so. Mr. Brown, will you write 
out an advertisement for me? I believe Iam 
too much exhausted to attempt anything of 
the kind.’’ 

“Certainly. And, Mr. Dawson, allow me 
to advise you to hereafter keep your money in 
a safer place than the back pocket of a loose 
coat. It is as convenient a place as a pick- 
pocket could desire. Besides, in pulling out 
one article, you are liable, unconsciously, to 
draw out others with it, as you must have done 
this morning.”’ 

“*T suppose your advice is good, and in fu- 


ture I will endeavor to follow it. But I have 


always carried my banknotes, and sometimes 
even coin, in just such a pocket, and have had 
no fear of having anything taken from it 
without my knowledge, and I still think it 
could not be done. I have thought, too, I was 
in no danger of losing anything fromit.’’ Mr. 
Dawson did not like to give up a point. ‘But 
I now see that it is possible for me to lose arti- 
cles by my own thoughtlessness.’’ 

A few moments later Mr. Dawson, with an 
advertisement in his hand, and with only a 
faint hope in his heart, left the office. Leav- 
ing his orders with the nearest printer, he 
sauntered slowly homeward. 

The elastic step, the bright smile of the early 
morning were gone ; even the glimmer of hope 
that had slightly animated him a few moments 
before seemed to have been left behind, with 





his advertisement, at the printer’s. What 
| were his thoughts, as, with his hat drawn down 
almost to his eyes—the better to avoid the re- 
cognition of his friends and acquaintances, he 
passed on? 

He was thinking of how confidentially he 
'had promised that morning his son Charlie 
| that his mother’s piano, which for a year or 

two had been rented out, should that very day 
| be returned to her; and how he had commu- 
nicated to him his intention of surprising that 
beloved lady with a present of a costly black 
silk dress ; how he had told him he could com- 
mence school at the academy the next week ; 
and that his sister should at once commence 
taking lessons in music. These and other 
| things that he had intended doing for the 
pleasure or comfort of his family filled his mind. 
But good, kind, unselfish man! not one of the 
| several little comforts he had promised himself 
' entered his thoughts. It was, indeed, not for 
| himself he cared, but for «‘them.’’ 

The parlor window-shutters had been thrown 
open, and as Mr. Dawson entered the hall, he 
| saw, through the partly-opened door, that a 

bright fire was glowing in the grate—not an 
everyday occurrence—and his favorite chair 
drawn up near it. The poor man groaned 
aloud. 
| ‘“‘Dear heart!’’ said he, to himself, ‘she 
little knows what a disappointment is in store 
| for her.’’ 

He heard the gleeful voices of his wife and 
| children in the sitting-room, talking of the 
| grand dinner they were to have, by way of 
| celebrating the occasion; and could not bear 

the thought of disturbing their happiness, but 

knew it must be done. While he stood in the 
| hall, deliberating as to whether it were better 

to go into the sitting-room, and break the mat- 
| ter at once to both wife and children, or call 
| his wife to a private interview, thus exciting 
| the curiosity of the latter, the question was de- 
_cided by the voluntary appearance of Mrs. 
| Dawson in the hall. 
The hum of a pleasant song was on her lips, 
| but it suddenly ceased, and an expression of 

alarm overspread her countenance when she 
| beheld her husband, and ebserved his pale, 
| troubled face. She uttered no exclamation, for 
| Mr. Dawson had placed his finger on his lips, 
| thus indicating his desire for silence, but she 
| pointed to the open door of the parlor. Mr. 
Dawson passed in, she followed and closed the 
door softly after them, then turned to her hus- 
band with ‘‘ My dear, what is it?’ 

He told her. 

She neither wept nor murmured. After a 
moment’s deliberation, she asked :— 

‘Did you look for it at alk?” 

‘““No,”’ he answered. ‘‘What would have 
been the use in a city like this, and in the most 
frequented part, too?’’ 
| True, very true,”” murmured <1. Dawson, 
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musingly. Then, suddenly: ‘‘ Which pocket- 
book did you take your money in this morning 
—your old or new?”’ 

“In my old one, to be sure. It holds much 
more than the new one, and was more conve- 
nient for my purpose this morning.’’ 

“That is good. Now, go right off and get it.’’ 

“Get it?’’ and Mr. Dawson stared at his 
wife as if he feared her brain was becoming 
disturbed. 

“Yes. Don’t you know it’s All-Fool’s Day? 
Nobody will pick up such a stuffed-out pocket- 
book as that for fear’’— 

What more she would have said Mr. Dawson 
did not wait to hear, but rushed from the house, 
and jumped into a street car that was about 
passing. In less than five minutes he was 
landed in front of the post-office. Here he 
stood for a moment looking about him. 

At a little distance from him, just where he 
thought he was passing when he drew his hand- 
kerchief from his pocket, a group of boys were 
gathered. They had formed themselves into a 
ring, and seemed in high glee. 

Mr. Dawson moved rapidly forward, but, 
before he could reach them, an elderly woman 
approached. The boys parted for her to pass, 
but watched her intently. Suddenly she 
stopped, and was about to pick up something 
from the ground ; but loud shouts of laughter, 
and repeated cries of ‘‘ April Fool!’ caused 
her to desist, and hasten on her way. 

Mr. Dawson at once decided it must be his 
old pocket-book that the boys, apparently for 
their own amusement, were so jealously guard- 
ing. The next moment he was in their midst. 
There, on the sidewalk, covered with dirt, and 


looking more shabby than ever, lay his lost | 


treasure. With an exclamation of joy he 
seized it. 

‘April Fool! April Fool! April Fool, old 
fellow !’’ screamed ‘‘ Young America,’’ and, as 
he passed, several lads caught him by the coat. 


But he broke from them, and hastened to the | 


office of Brown & Co., which he shortly after 
left the happy owner of an unmortgaged home. 

‘** Mother,’’ said Charlie Dawson, that night, 
in a confidential tone, “ you know father always 
said that no good could possibly come out of 
playing at Aprii Fool. You just ask him what 
he thinks now.”’ 

sips eteeiliptlttiarsoanantiiias 


CouNSEL.—Be always at leisure to do good: 
never make business an excuse to decline the 
offices of humanity.— Antonius. 

THE PLAINEST RoAp.—Choose ever the plain- 
est road; it always answers best. For the 
same reason, choose ever to do and say what 
is the most just and the most correct. This 
conduct will save a thousand blushes, and a 
thousand struggles, and will deliver you from 
those secret torments which are the never-fail- 
ing attendants of dissimulation. 


DECIDED BY FATE. 


BY J. GUILLAUME LA ROE, JR. 








‘Now, don’t bother me with your nonsense, 
Nell. Your friend may be as beautiful as you 
say she is, but then it hardly seems probable,” 
and, saying this, handsome Will Mortimer 
turned to his paper, with an impatient gesture. 

“If you’d only see her, Will! Just the 
sweetest little woman you ever saw, and she 
writes such delicious poetry !”’ 

‘“What a warm admirer she has, to be sure! 
Writes poetry, hey? Well, that’s enough to 
condemn her. Shall I describe her? A tall, 


| lanky woman, with black hair and eyes, and 


brown complexion, with a tragical air, and 
‘forty if she’s a day.”’ 

‘** Nothing of the sort, Will!’’ a little angrily. 
Then, with a hearty laugh at the figure Will’s 
imagination had conjured up, Nell Clifford 
adjusted her hat, and proceeded to the carriage 
waiting without. As she neared the door, she 
said: ‘“‘So you won’t come with me to see Miss 
Livonia? Well, so be it.’’ 

Will uttered never a word, until he saw his 
sister enter the carriage. Then he got up, 
saying :— 

‘“‘T wish I’d never come here. How anxious 
Nell is to secure me a wife! Thinks I’m such 
an old bachelor as to require her help. Very 
considerate of her, if she’d get some other ob- 
ject besides ‘Livonia.’ Writes good poetry, to 
be sure, but a man can’t have a decent meal on 





the strength of that.’’ 

A few nervous strides over the parlor floor, 
and then Will remembered an engagement at 
eleven. It wanted but ten minutes of that 
hour, and, thinking this, he found himself the 
next minute on his way through the hall. 


“Whew! what a®wind! Luckily I’m near 
| the end of my journey. Give me summer to 
travel in, but then, of course, business is busi- 


” 


ness. 

The speaker was Will Mortimer, and that 
speech found him on horseback, a hundred 
miles from home, near the end of a bitter 
January day. A note from his lawyer, in re- 
| gard to some property of his in Brockdale, had 
called him hastily away. 

“‘Let’s see! This is the programme laid 
out: I’m to stay at Farmer Jennings while 
| this matter of the law is adjusted. Has the 
advantage of privacy and quietude as con- 
trasted with the village inn, according to that 
astute lawyer of mine, Chamberlain. Well, 
according to his description, this must be the 
house, and mighty glad I am of it,’’ and, say- 
ing this, Will Mortimer gave a joyful spring 
from his horse. The next minute he had tied 
it to a friendly tree, and was advancing up the 
gravelled walk to the pretty little cottage. 

A moment’s scrutiny was necessary in order 
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to find the old-fashioned knocker. 





Grasping it 


in his hand, a loud, reverberating sound was | 


the result. This had hardly died away, when 
a man appeared with a light. 

**Mr. Jennings in?” 

“Yes, stranger, I’m to hum. Come in, 
dew!’ and the good-hearted farmer covered 
the flickering light with his hand as he moved 
in the direction of the ‘“‘sittin’-room.”’ 


Only too glad, Will Mortimer followed his | 


“‘ Mortimer, at your service,”’ Will said, then 
he arose and bowed. As he did so, the remem- 
brance of Milly’s words on the night before 
made him leok in that young lady’s face. A 
mutual blush was the result. 

“What a classical face she has! Pity that 
she must waste it on these country gawks,”’ 


| and this thought was uppermost in Will's 
| mind as he ate his breakfast. 


host, and found himself in the presence of the | 


farmer and his wife, the latter bowing pro- 
fusely. 

“You be the gentleman from the city, ben’t 
you?” she asked, as her husband found their 
guest a chair. 

“Yes, ma’am,” simply. 

“I kinder thort so, for Mr. Chamberlain 
said he expected you this evening.”’ 

After this there was silence for a few min- 
utes; then, with a smitten conscience, Will 
remembered his faithful horse without. 

“Can't you send some one out to take my horse 
to the barn, Mr. Jennings? You'll oblige me, 
for it feels so comfortable here after my day’s 
journey.”’ 

“*Sartin’,”’ and then the farmer ordered his 
son from out of the kitchen to do it. 

After this interruption, there was a long, un- 
broken silence, and, before he knew it, Will 
was nodding in his chair. 

““T believe I’m getting sleepy, good folks. 
This fire is too much for me, and, with your 
permission, I'll retire.’’ 

A candle was lit, and, preceded by his host, 
he was taken to his room. 
viewed the room, and its look of genuine com- 
fort gave him a drowsy, comfortable feeling. 
In a twinkling he had laid his weary head upon 
the soft pillow, and was gradually losing his 
senses. The sound of feminine voices in the 
next room aroused him. 

“T wonder if that gentleman has come, 
Milly? He was to come to-night, you know. 
I'd like to see him, wouldn’t you?”’ 

“‘Not particularly, and don’t bother me any 
more. I’m so tired’-— After that there was 
silence. . 

“The farmer’s daughters, no doubt. 
one who expresses so little curiosity to see me 
is engaged to some country boor, of course,”’ 
and, with this complacent thought, Will’s eyes 
closed, and he had commenced his journey in 
dreamland. 

The next morning proved to be another cold 
day without. Thinking it very early, and it 
was for him, he entered the little dining-room. 
To his surprise, he found the breakfast and 
family awaiting his appearance. After bid- 


ding them all good-morning, he sat down 
among them. 

“That’s right ; make yourself to hum. My 
darter and my niece Milly, and here’s my son 
John, Mr.”— 


After that meal George Chamberlain, the 
village lawyer, called and took up Will’s time 
until dinner. After that they went out to- 
gether to attend to further business. 

So the days passed, and, despite the trouble 
that had called him to that part of the “ wil- 
derness,”’ and which took up most of his time, 
he managed to see a great deal of Milly Mer- 
ton. Always busy about the house, he no- 
ticed, very silent, and without a beau! This 
was settled in Will’s mind after two weeks had 
passed pleasantly over his head. 

““Now, if she had a beau, wouldn’t it be 
perfectly natural for him to make his appear- 
ance at least twice a week? There’s her 
cousin ; she seems to have met her destiny.” 

Will Mortimer saw this latter pair of lovers 
together nearly every night in the week. On 


| these cold wintry nights they were allowed the 
| kitchen, for, of course, their city guest must 


Left to himself, he | 


That | 





have the “‘sittin’-room.’’ As he sat, night 
after night, reading an old file of the Brock- 
dale Monitor, he would sometimes look up and 
watch the rosy-cheeked Milly. Then by some 
accident (?) their eyes would meet, and such a 
blushing time would ensue! 

But why prolong the story of the love which 
Milly had brought to Will? The business of 
his farm had been settled a week ago, still he 
lingered. At last he determined to make a 
bold stroke of it, and tell her what she was to 
him. Within the past few days he had only 
seen her for a moment ata time, as she flit- 
tered past him on some household errand. It 
was understood that Will was to go home next 
day. In their homely way the farmer and his 
wife were sorry. 

“And to think of two going away at the 
same time! I’ve coaxed and coaxed her, and 
yet Milly won’t stay,’’ and Belle Jennings’s 
face wore a saddened expression. 

‘Miss Merton going away?’’ Will arose 
from his chair hastily. ‘Why, I thought she 
was one of your family.” 

**Bless you, no! She just come to see us, to 
have a rest from’”’— 

But Will only remembered that she was 
going. Excusing himself after awhile, he 
went up-stairs, fully intending to write a note, 
and tell her all. 

As he was about to pass Milly’s door, he saw 
it was partly opened, and he looked in. He 
saw her busily packing her trunk. In his 
present mood he forgot all his bashfulness, 
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and catled her name. Perfectly cool was the 
speech she made as she came to the door :— 

‘*Do you wish to speak to me, Mr. Mor- 
timer ?’’ 

‘* Milly—mayn’t I call you thus?—don’t act 
so coldly. Will you be my wife?’ There! it 
was out, and awkwardly enough, too. 

‘Be your wife? What put that idea into 
your head, Mr. Mortimer?’ with a look which 
drove all the hope out of his heart. 

“Alas! Milly, don’t you love me? Con- 
sider it. I’m perfectly in earnest.” 

She saw it very plainly, but there was a look 
of anything but hate in her eyes. 

“You must give me a little time. What do 
I know about you? Perhaps you don’t like 
women with black hair and eyes, and brown 
skin, and who walk with a tragic air, and’’— 

‘* As if you had sallow skin!’’ Then there 
came memory to his assistance. He looked up 
at the merry face before him. ‘‘You are 
‘Livonia ?’”’ he said, simply. Then he joined 
her in a hearty laugh. 

‘“*Yes, I’mshe, and you know that you cannot 
conscientiously ask a poetess to be your wife.”’ 

‘“‘Conscience—but that hasn’t anything to do 
with my happiness. I admit to have been 
beaten by fate. Dearest Milly, won’t you be 
mine? If you will, I’ll change my mind with 
regard to poetesses forever.”’ 

The answer must have been satisfactory, for 
they resumed their journey to the city to- 
gether, and it was only the commencement of 
that life which was ‘‘decided by fate.”’ 
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* SEE the mother bending lowly 

O’er her infant's cradled bed; 

Hear her how she weeps and moaneth, 
When they say her darling’s dead; 

See her kiss his marble forehead, 
Ere they lay him ‘neath the sod; 

Hear her doubt our Father's goodness— 
Ah! she cannot “kiss the rod.” 


Home her steps the mother turneth, 
Sitteth by her lonely door, 
Listens vainly for the footsteps 
She will hear on earth no more; 
Sitteth till the shadows darken 
In her heart and in her room; 
Not one ray of light she seeth— 
All before her’s blackest gloom. 


Soon she hears a gentle rustle, 
As of some one in the room; 
A ray of light breaks o’er her vision, 
Breaks through all the clouds of gloom, 
And a stranger stands beside her, 
With a face so heavenly calm, 
Clad he was in flowing raiment, 
And a cross was in his hand. 


Iam Faith; the Saviour sent me, 
Sent me, sorrowing one, to thee; 

Follow me, then, weeping mother, 
And a vision thou shalt see.” 





Gently as the moon’s soft shadow 
Breaks the darkness of the night, 

So he gently bore her upward 
Through a realm of cloudless light. 


Bore her far beyond the shadows 
Of this dark and sinful life, 
Placed her by the heavenly portal 
Where there ends all weary strife ; 
And she saw a heavenly vision, 
Saw the blessed saints of light, 
Casting on the jasper pavement 
Crowns of gold so dazzling bright. 


Soft she heard the angel voices 
Swell aloud the glorious strain— 
“* Worthy to Thee, our King, our Saviour, 
Worthy the Lamb that once was slain.” 
Eagerly she looked among them 
For her little baby son, 
Looked in vain among the angels— 
Could not find her darling one. 


And her heart then beat so sadly, 
And the mother’s eyesigrew dim: 
‘*He was so young, so pure, and guileless, 
Surely our Father let him in?” 
Then again she scanned those faces, 
And her heart soon throbbed with joy— 
Close within the arms of Jesus 
Lay her darling little boy. 


Oh! so lovingly he nestled 
In those soft and tender arms; 
All life’s wars for him are over, 
Past are all the dark earth’s storms. 
Then the song of glad rejoicing 
Floated through the angel band— 
* Another soul is saved from sorrow, 
Gathered to the better land.” 


With a start the mother wakens, 
Finds her beauteous vision gone, 

The shadows into darkness deepened, 
It was night—she was alone. 

With true faith she wipes the teardrops, 
That no more shall dim her eye ; 

For could one word restore her child, 
Would she call him from on high? 


Here the lips with anguish quiver, 
There they sing the angel’s song; 
Here the heart would grow so weary, 
There it’s happy, ever young. 

Cheerfully she does all duties 
That in life falls to her share, 

Smiles to think when all is over 
She will find her darling There. 


Thus true Faith would ever bless us, 
Turning all our night to day, 
Whispering comfort when we’re weary, 
Hope when dreary seems the way ; 
It will lead the heart that trusteth 
To the bright and blissful shore, 
Lead it to the silent valley 
Where death and parting are no more. 





<>oa> 
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Women’s TEARS.—Never witness a tear 
from your wife with apathy or indifference. 
Words, looks, actions—all may be artificial ; 
but a tear is unequivocal ; it comes direct from 
the heart, and speaks at once thelanguage of 
truth, nature, and sincerity. 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 
LESSON XXIII. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Continued.) 


SHADOWS on vertical planes are determined 
by the same rules as when the shadow-plane is 
horizontal ; care being taken that the line from 
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ing each other respectively at ¢and f,; join e 
and jf, and ¢ f a 6 is the outline of the shadow, 

| part of which is hid by the shutter. 

| The same rule applies when the shadow is 
thrown towards the spectator from a luminary 
behind the picture, omitting the inversion of 
the luminary. In Fig. 34, L being the sun’s 
place, F the foot, and a sign-board the object 


the luminary denoting its foot, where it cuts the | whose shadow is required, produce the object 
Fig. 33. 


shadow-plane, be at right angles with that 
plane. Thus, in Fig. 33, to find the shadow of 
the window-shutter, as thrown on the wall 
from the sun’s place, L, in front of the picture, 


Fi 






| 


. 34. F 











to the shadow-plane; draw on the shadow- 
plane Fa, F 3, and the rays Le, L d, inter- 
secting each other respectively at eand f; join 
e and f, and a } ef is the outline of the shadow. 


a, 
L2 





Ppa 














draw L F perpendicular to the shadow-plane, 
cutting it at F, which is the foot of the lumi- 
nary. The shadow being in this case thrown 
from the spectator, invert the luminary, as in 
Fig. 30. Draw F'a, F’d, and L'c, L'd, cross- 





When a shadow falls partly on a horizontal 
and partly on a vertical plane, the points at 
which the rays intersect the vertical plane, in 
conjunction with vertical continuations of the 
lines on the horizontal plane, determine the 
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outline of the shadbw. “Let the shadow of the | ventineny 8 wan F its foot, sad the shadow 
point (Fig. 35) be intersected by a vertical | being thrown rather towards the spectator, the 
plane ; the sides of the shadow continued ver- | rays being at a small angle with the picture. 
tically upwards will intersect the rays at points, | From F draw a b across the ground-plane, 














by joining which the outline of the shadow is from the front corner of the base of the tower, 
completed. through the side of the church ; on which carry 

When a shadow falls on an inclined plane, up 2c parallel with the angle ‘of the tower to 
the rays must be drawn, as before, parallel the roof of the side-aisle atc. From the point 
with each other, if parallel with the picture- | d on the ground-plane, where a d intersects the 


Fig. 36. 


to L 











plane, but radiating from the place of the lumi- | base-line of the clerestory wall, carry up dé 
nary if oblique with respect to that plane. In | parallel with bc, intersecting the top line of 
Fig. 36, which is another view of the same the lower roof at f. Joinc and f, which gives 
church as Fig. 32, required the shadow of the | the shadow’s outline on the inclined plane of 


tower on the slopes of the roof, L being the the lower roof; next find the perspective cen- 
\ 
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tre-line of the plan of the church, perpendicu- | 


larly under the ridge ; and where a 0 intersects | 
it, erect a perpendicular to &, intersecting the | 


ridge-line at & Join & and e, which continues 
the shadow’s outline over the second inclined 
plane of the upper roof; find the perspective 
position of the farthest angle of the tower; 
and by the same process of finding its shadow- 
line on the ground-plane, and erecting a per- 
pendicular where it crosses the centre-line 
under the ridge, the intersection of the shadow 
with the ridge and the boundary line of its 
other side are found. 

It will be observed, that the principle which 
has been acted on in this case to find the 
shadow of the tower on the irregular shadow- 
plane formed by the body of the church, has 
been to find the base and extremity of the tri- 
angular perspective plane, previously alluded 
to, in the position it would have assumed had the 
body of the church not intervened, and then by 
perpendiculars at proper points on that base to 
find the points at which that plane would inter- 
sect the building ; by which means the irregular 
line into which the hypothenuse is thrown by 
the irregularities of the shadow-plane is found 
thereon. 


Oe 
TWILIGHT. 


BY GEORGE C. FOLEY. 





I LOVE to be alone in the twilight, 
When the darkness gathers round; 

And the shade is slowly creeping, 

And the stars are coyly peeping, 
And hushing every sound. 


When the flood of gorgeous crimson 
Is fading from the sight; 
And the heap of snowy building, 
All flecked with flery gilding, 
Is hiding in the night. 


When the feathery flakes of violet 
Are melting into brown; 

And the mellow gleams are parting, 

And the purple mists are starting, 
To form the twilight’s crown. 


In this moment of hushing and waiting, 
The day’s proud monarch dies; 
The darkness has triumphed ; the gladness 
And joy have departed, and sadness 
And mourning drape the skies. 


The king of day has perished ; 
And now his bride of light, 

With royal robes adorning, 

Yet gray and sad with mourning, 
Will reign the queen of night. 


oe 


ORDER is a lovely nymph, the child of Beauty 
and Wisdom ; her attendants are Comfort, Neat- 
ness, and Activity ; her abode is the Valley of 
Happiness. She is always to be found when 
sought for, and never appears so lovely as 
when contrasted with her opponent—Disorder. | 
—Johnson. 


A PAINFUL SUBJECT. 


BY MRS. HOPKINSON. 








A PLEASANT morning room—the sunshine 


' Streaming in through the large bay-window, 





upon geraniums in their scarlet bloom, and 
dark luxuriant ivies twined around and above, 
and two ladies in earnest conversation. One 
speaking with the widest consciousness of a 
long experience of fifty years, and the wisdom 
consequent thereupon ; the other listening, re- 
luctant to believe, yet with habitual deference 
in look and manner—a pretty girl, about 
twenty-two, with a very attractive air of good 
sense and good humor. <A work-basket stood 
beside her, heaped with sewing, but her hands 
were idle, or rather held a new half-open mag- 
azine, from which she had just read the open- 
ing story, which had awakened their lively 
discussion. The clever, brilliant authoress 
seldom wrote without a deep meaning inter- 
woven with the fascinating progress of her 
tale, and her works were always eagerly 
sought for by Alice May. And the subject of 
this short story was one of the most interesting 
possible to her, for in a few short weeks she 
would be married, and was it really true, as 
Marion Harland had written, that there was 
always restraint and sore heart-burnings on 
the money question between husband and 
wife? There was so much point in the sar- 
casms, so much truth, she feared and yet could 
it ever be so with her and Arthur? Should 
she feel humiliated to ask for money, and he 
be reluctant to give? Not that Alice was ac- 
customed to luxury; she had always been 
habitually and necessarily economical, and 
knew her lover to possess but moderate means ; 
but it was the feeling of servitude and humilia- 
tion described which had depressed her spirits 
and now sobered her laughing eyes and merry 
speech. She was of a gentle, pliable disposi- 
tion, apt to trust in the judgment of others, 
and now, as she pensively leaned her head on 
her hand, and thought of the unknown wil- 
derness of married life lying before her, the 
guide-boards seemed sadly discouraging, more 
especially as her aunt entirely sustained the 
views of the novelist, and sounded the sanie 
note of warning. Mrs. Spencer’s shrewd, 
kindly face could not fail to attract confidence, 
and her emphatic, decided manner was always 
impressive. She had taken a mother’s place 
to Alice when she was left orphaned at an 
early age; had supported and educated her, 
and was truly attached to her ; while Alice, on 


| her side, repaid her affection with devoted 


gratitude. To Mr. Spencer, her aunt’s hus- 
band, to whom she felt under great obligations, 


| she often tried to express a grateful sense of 


them; but, though he listened approvingly, 
and evidently thought it a correct proceeding 
on her part, he seldom made any reply, and 
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escaped as soon as possible, while Alice drew a 
sigh of relief. Indeed, it was a practice of Mr. 
Spencer’s to escape from his home to the office, 
where he spent the long days absorbed in busi- 
ness. To Alice he seemed almost a stranger, 
so little did she see him. 

Mrs. Spencer had been delighted with her 
niece’s engagement to Arthur Hart, a young 
merchant just started in the world, but with 
so much energy and capability to add to his 
small capital that she felt no doubt of his suc- 
cess in the world, and Alice vouched earnestly 
for his possessing every good and noble quality. 
And so the days sped by, filled with busy 
preparation for the time which should take 
Alice to a new home. Her aunt’s sympathy 
and active assistance had never been wanting 
—a worldly woman many called her—a warm- 
hearted, devoted friend, many others knew her 
to be. She prided herself on being intensely 
practical, never blinded by romantic views of 
men or things, and was always sure she could 
give an excellent reason for the faith that was 
in her—on every subject, great or small. On 
this subject of the morning’s discussion she 
was as positive as on every other. 

‘“‘Not in the least exaggerated, my dear. 
That writer knows what she is talking about, 
and it is true, if it isn’t romantic. Many’s the 
family I have seen like that one. Any married 
woman will tell you the same thing, and you 
had better look it squarely in the face.” 

“But you, auntie, do you feel so? I beg 
your pardon !’’ for Alice saw the crimson flush 
rise over cheek and brow. 

‘You need not. Iam willing totell you. I 
am one of a thousand women in the same po- 
sition, and I do not expect to alter facts to suit 
my fancies. Your uncle is the best man in the 
world—you know I think so—but he always 


doles out money to me as if every bill were a, 


bit of his own skin! Wants to know what it is 
for, and how much, and hums and hahs till I 
am past all patience. It is a kind of discipline 
to keep me from being extravagant, I suppose, 
and certainly I always wait and put off asking 
to the last minute, it is so disagreeable. All 
men are alike about that, I believe. But now, 
Alice, I have something for you besides preach- 
ing. Your outfit is complete, and here is a 
United States bond for five hundred dollars. 
It is but little, I know, but the coupons will be 
something for you to turn to when the time 
comes that your husband can not or will not 
give you money for something you want. This 
will be a little independent resource of your 
own. You needn’t thank me a bit. I only 
wish it were fifty thousand! Your uncle was 
most happy to give it, and we want you to get 
a little enjoyment out of it. That will be all 
the thanks needed.”’ 

She spoke briskly, but heartily returned 
Alice’s warm embrace. 

‘“You are the best aunt in the world! Well, 
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I will not say any more, so don’t begin to look 
savage ; but I shall thank Uncle William.” 

“Very well, so you will let me alone. But, 
Alice, you are crushing your LApy’s Boox!’’ 

Alice sprang up. ‘So I am. Well, it was 
so dreadfully discouraging, and crushed me 
first! I don’t know anything about Arthur in 
money minatters. Oh, dear! what a risk is mar- 
riage !’’ and Alice’s look was half-comic, half 
serious. 

‘That is true to some extent, but I think a 
mean man is pretty well understood. There 
are sO many occasions where men are applied 
to for subscriptions, and in business circles it 
is very well known who are open-handed and 
who are not. Your uncle says Arthur is al- 
ways liberal enough. Of course, men have 
sometimes claims on them, which prevent their 
contributing much in a public way, but, as I 
said, a man’s character is made known in a 
thousand ways.”’ 

*“‘T wish so much, auntie, that I had a for 
tune !’’ said Alice, sorrowfully. 

“SodolI. The next best thing is to arrange 
matters as easily as possible in your married 
life, so as to be in some measure independent 
of your husband. Get him to make you an al- 
lowance. Tell him at once that, as he knows 
what he can afiord: to expend annually on 
housekeeping, you wish him to pay you the 
sum quarterly. Then ask him to make an al- 
lowance for your personal expenditures. Tell 
him you will be satisfied with whatever he is 
willing his wife should spend in dress and 
other luxuries. I don’t know whether Arthur 
smokes—he doesn’t? Well, he does something 
—it is likely he has some pet expense. He 
ought to be willing to allow you what he takes 
himself. But suppose he doesn’t allow you 
more than half; if you can count on that as 
certain, with what you can manage to save in 
housekeeping, you will do. Only make him 
allow you a definite sum, and not keep you 
always asking—asking, like a street beggar’ 
Mrs. Spencer spoke bitterly. 

‘Dear auntie, I am sure if my uncle on'y 
knew how painful it is to you to ask for money, 
he would find some way to make it less hu- 
miliating.”’ 

“T don’t think he would, Adice; and yet I 
brought him ten thousand dollars, which was 
quite a fortune in those times. But I never 
asked him for money that he didn’t make me 
feel like a beggar. He’s a good man, but he 
hasn’t pretty ways, and he’s too old to change 
now. Sometimes I do so wish I had the keep- 
ing of the cash book, and put down, ‘ Paid hus- 
band $10.00 ;’ ‘paid husband $2.00.’ Wouldn't 
he enjoy seeing, ‘Paid husband’s segars, 
$10.00 ;’ ‘Paid glass of soda and lunch at Co- 
burn’s, 75c.,’ and soon?’ I think his appetite 
would fail him !”’ 

“‘T guess it would,’’ said Alice, laughing at 





her aunt’s vexation. ‘‘ Yet, what a kind uncle 
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he has been to me, who am no blood of his! 
And here is this $500!" 

“Yes, he does things very nicely now and 
then, even in money matters, and I do believe 
it is only to me he has this pinching, stingy 
way. He gave me the money for your outfit 
without my asking; and when 4 said I wanted 
to give you this other sum, he was as ready and 
cheerful as possible.”’ 

“He is very kind,” said Alice, again. “But 
oh! what shall I do if Arthur isn’t willing to 
give me a separate allowance? I shall do my 
best to have him’— 

“Tell him you are convinced it is the only 
way to get along harmoniously. Let him settle 
your money affairs at once, and then never let 
the subject be mentioned between you.”’ 

**Tt is a little odd,” said Alice, ‘‘ but I think 
the subject of fortune or money has never 
come up for discussion. I remember Arthur’s 
once saying that he wouldn’t mind marrying a 
rich girl if he loved her; he didn’t see why a 
man should hesitate out of pride; and we 
agreed that riches, except as a possible conve- 
nience, had nothing to do with the matter. 
But yesterday, when we were driving, we came 
to a toll-gate, and Arthur asked me if I had 
any money—he had left his purse at home; he 
paid the toll with a very easy, satisfied way, 
and afterwards made me buy some berries of a 
child. Something in his way of doing it all 
was very pleasant to me, as if our purses were 
one. However, we will see.”’ 

** And don’t fail to settle matters fully.”’ 


Arthur Hart and his wife had returned from 
their wedding tour and settled down to begin 
housekeeping. Their dwelling was small, but 
near the common, for Arthur said good air 
was the first thing, and he would give a high 
rent for a healthy position. He had furnished 
the house very simply, and as it had to be done 
exclusively from his pocket, Alice was not 
willing to express an opinion, though she had 
one, touching the chairs and tables that Ar- 
thur’s mother had selected. 

The pair had talked freely on all subjects, 
except pecuniary ones. These, from a natural 
sensitiveness, Alice always avoided, and some- 
how or other the matter of expenditure had 
been habitually tabooed between them. Still 
her aunt’s warning counsels haunted Alice’s 
memory. There had been other and pleasanter 
things to talk of in their fortnight’s journey, 
so full of pleasure and novelty, and now they 
had taken their first meal in the new home, 
talked a world of nonsense over the teacups, 
and examined every room afresh, and the 
evening Jay before them. Now, Alice felt, 
was her time to speak of that allowance ; now, 
before she had spent a cent for housekeeping 
or dress, or even omnibus tickets; now, before 
there was any jar in their harmony; now, to 
make that harmony sure and safe from any 





financial discord. And yet Alice hated to be- 
gin, and deferred it from moment to moment 
till, to her inexpressible relief, her husband 
introduced the subject himself, dfawing her to 
the sofa, with the information :— 

*‘Now Lam going to be serious, Pussy, and 
ask you to be so likewise. I have never talked 
with you about money affairs.’ 

**No,” said Alice, blushing, ‘ but I wish you 
would, for you know, Arthur, if I only knew 
exactly what your resources are, I could always 
bring our expenses, at least my part of them, 
within our means.”’ 

“Spoken like a model housekeeper, dear. I 
have been wanting to tell you about it, and 
this isa good time. My resources are unequal. 
In my business I am liable to frequent losses, 
and although I can tell with tolerable certainty 
what I can afford—I mean the sort of style we 
can live in—I cannot positively count on a cer- 
tain revenue, as if I were a salaried man, for 
instance.” 

“Oh, I wish you were a salaried man! Then 
we could tell precisely what to-do, and what 
not’”’— 

‘“‘We should be obliged to choose, even then, 
some disagreeable economies. For instance, 
whether to go without an additional servant, 
or a new gown. You know, my love, that I 
would be glad to give you the stays in the sky, 
if I could.”’ 

‘1 feel so sorry, Arthur, that I had nothing 
to bring you! If I had only brought enough 
dowry to buy my own clothes! But to come 
so empty-handed !”’ 

‘Nonsense! I don’t regret it, and why 
should you? Of course, if you had it, there 
would be so much more for us to spend, but I 
married my Alice, and not her money.”’ 

**That’s very clear,”’ replied Alice, with an 
uncomfortable little laugh. ‘‘ Nevertheless, it 
is always a pain and a mortification, 1 have 
been told, for a wife to ask her husband for 
money. I don’t know how it feels yet, as my 
uncle’s present is not exhausted, but I am sure 
I shall hate so to ask you whenever the time 
comes. I wish there could be a drawer full of 
money to which we might both have a key, 
and then you should take what you want, and 
I would take what I want, and there should be 
no mine and thine between us.”’ 

** And suppose you were to go some morning 
and find it empty ?’’ said Arthur. 

‘*Well—i don’t know what then. Oh, I’ll 
tell you! You should not put in too much, so 
then there would be no danger of my exceeding 
the proper bounds.”’ 

“Think of my feelings when I am all ready 
to buy myself a new coat, to find but five dol- 
lars in the purse of Fortunatus!”’ 

““You would be obliged to wait a little, till 
the purse filled again.’ 

“And all this machinery to save you the 
pain and mortification of asking for what is 
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your own? Cannot you ask me for twenty 
dollars as freely as 1 ask you for a cup of 
coffee ?”’ 

“Tt is a pretty way of putting it, Arthur, 
and I wish I could, but I don’t believe I should 
ever feel so. I know my aunt always hated to 
ask for money, and yet my uncle was what 
you would call generous. That is, he always 
gave her what she wanted. But it was neces- 
sary to state the amount. Ten? twenty? how 
much? And then a few days after, the old 
question, ‘Can you spare me some more money?’ 
Now don’t laugh at me. I am really in ear- 
nest, and [ want to say it now, before we have 
the least bit of a quarrel.”’ 

Alice’s cheeks were glowing, and there could 
be no doubt of her seriousness. 

“What time is it en régle to begin on that bit 
of a quarrel, Alice? There, dear, I am not 
laughing ; at least, I will try not to even smile 
in future. Let us return to our subject. 
Didn’t your uncle always give her the money ?”’ 

“OQ Arthur, that makes no difference! It is 
the feeling of dependence ; the continued ask- 
ing, asking, that is so vexatious. And very 
soon comes the wish to separate one’s personal 
expenditures from household ones. Oh, Ihave 
witnessed some very painful scenes in families 
entirely from this cause.’’ 

“*So have I, Alice, and it is one reason why 


I want to begin our married life with a clear | 


understanding between us.”’ 

“Oh, but even you, Arthur, cannot make it 
pleasant to be continually receiving. 
can never make you a Christmas present except 
out of your own pocket!” 

“You could if I could make you a certain 
allowance. You could go without a pair of 
shoes that you really needed, and buy me a 
toy. 
‘*Oh, how you spoil it, Arthur!’ 

“That is because it pleases my wife to talk 
nonsense,”’ said Arthur, tenderly. ‘‘ But now, 
say, Alice, does it disturb either of us to be 
‘always receiving’ from God? Of course not, 
because we know He loves to give us, even 


” 


more and better things than we ask. So it | 


isn’t the receiving that disturbs you, but the 


feeling of dependence on a human being is | 


irksome, you say. That is natural enough, 
especially when we have not unlimited bounty 
to call on.” 

“Yes. Well?’ 

‘“When we were married, Alice, did I not 
say, ‘With all my worldly goods I thee en- 
dow?’ What do you suppose I meant?” 

“To say truth, I only thought it a form of 
words. Of course, you don’t give me all your 
property ?”’ 

“Of course Ido. And if in so doing I am 
not left a beggar, it is because, being no longer 
two but one, lam comfortably provided for. 
J know you will never see me suffer while I 
am a part of you.” 
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“Now, Arthur! You know all this is only 
theory. When we begin to practise, it will be 
the same old story.” 

‘“‘Why should not our practice be like our 
| theory, Alice, if we set out with the right feel- 
ing? You will be obliged to give me a little 
extra confidence, dear, because you do not un- 
derstand my business quite so well as I can 
yours. I mean that though you may bring 
your figures out even, and show me your ac- 
counts perfectly balanced, I shall often perhaps 
be obliged to tax your faith in my business 
abilities, when you see what losses I have in- 
duced by my bad management. Having a cer. 
tain sui within which to bring our household 
expenses, you will be able to spend here and 
economize there, so as to bring up all square. 
What will you think of your poor husband 
when he tells you he has lost in one day as 
much money as he has gained in three months’? 
And yet I must ask ny wife to have this confi- 
dence in my good intentions, and even my 
business abilities. Besides, I shall invest in- 
judiciously, as I have already done. In short, 
there will be plenty of room for you to find 
fault with my management of our joint in- 
terests.’’ 

“Arthur! Just as if I could reproach you 
with your losses, if you had any !”’ 

*‘ And just as if I should grudge to give my 
wife money !’’ 

‘‘T suppose you would always be willing, if 
| you had it.”’ 

‘* And if Iam pressed or embarrassed, do you 
want it?” 

**Certainly not.” 

“Then if I say I cannot spare it, it will give 
you pain, because you will doubt my word.” 

“Never, Arthur. I am certain you would 
not say so if it were not true.”’ 

“Then, again, if you believe me, why should 
| it be painful to you to have me say I cannot 
| give you money?” 

“I don’t know, Arthur.” 
“IT will tell you. You, as well as I, have 
| been witness to cases where a husband had no 
money to give his wife for her luxuries, but 
| sufficient for his own ; or possibly he considered 
his own necessary. Segars, billiards, hotel 
| dinners, and theatre tickets, soon make up the 
price of a new dress ; but as they are ephemeral 
pleasures, they do not make the same impres- 
sion on the husband’s mind. At least, so I 
have often aceounted for the selfishness and 
extravagance of some husbands.”’ 

“T dare say you are right,’’ said Alice, lis- 
tening with all her might to the words of wis- 
dom from this eloquent preacher. 

‘*Now, Alice, I consider that I have no more 
right, if money runs low, to expend on myself 
than on you. When I have no money on hand 
for you to buy a new bonnet, I shal! go without 
a new hat." 

‘But suppose that I should not be a skilful 
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manager, and should exceed your—I mean our 
—allowance for household expenditures ?”’ 

“Then, if I cannot make it up to you—as 
perhaps I cannot, having possibly administered 
quite as unskilfully in my own department—I 
don’t see but you must go without your new 
bonnet, as I my new hat.”’ 

** Well,” exclaimed Alice, sighing, ‘‘I shall 
do my very best, and it is quite a comfort to 
know that men are sometimes bad managers. 
I never before Knew one to allow that he could 
possibly fail in judgment or skill.”’ 

“That is because women, knowing nothing 
of the uncertainties of business, are very likely 
to judge harshly; to confound unavuvidable 
misfortunes with a lack of business talent. If 
women knew something of affairs, they would 
be more reasonable and charitable, and their 
husbands’ hearts could safely trust in them. 
Now they are obliged to keep up an impression 
of infallibility.”” 

** How silly! How much better if men would 
tell their wives! Women ought to know about 
business, don’t you think so?’’ 

**Yes, Ido, and I hope you will learn some- 
thing of it; then I shall enjoy telling you of 
my ups and downs. Meantime, seeing that 
there are unavoidable losses connected with 
other people’s successes or failures, and no 
way depending on one’s own ability, wives 
should at least confide in the good intentions 
of their husbands.”’ 

‘*Yes, indeed,’”’ said Alice, warmly. 

“Now, then, this is my plan. I shall be 
ready for all ordinary occasions of expenditure, 
and shall give you quarterly the sum which I 
have thought we are able toexpend. Of this 
{1 want you to keep an account, and at the 
year’s end we will look it over and see if we 
must retrench or add. But, as I know less 
than nothing of what is proper to spend, or 
how to spend it, you must look up some judi- 
cious person to help you if you want help. 
Perhaps you will need none. Only one thing 
T shall insist on, and that is, if you ask’me for 
money for other purposes, and I say, ‘None 
this morning,’ you must believe me just as 
fully and confidently as you would believe 
yourself if you looked into your empty pocket- 
book. Can you feel this entire unity with me 
In my affairs, and that all mine is yours, as 
yours is mine?”’ 

“TI do think I can, Arthur. Now that you 
have put the subject in this light, I no longer 
desire what I had intended to ask you, that is, 
a separate allowance. It would make me un- 
comfortable to have it. I prefer to share your 
adversity as well as your prosperity.” 

“That is my true wife,” said Arthur. “There 
shall be no shadow between us on this ques- 
tion, Alice darling, or on any other. I do think 
‘we are two pretty sensible people.”’ 

Alice heartily agreed to this conclusion, and 
although she could never convince her aunt of 


the superiority of this plan to hers, either by 
| her own eloquence or by quoting Arthur's, 
' which she did most untiringly, she rested con- 
| tent, and certainly appeared to be resigned to 
her lot. 

“And as long as the child is happy,” said 
Mrs. Spencer, ‘‘ I don’t know that it is of any 
| consequence.”’ 





— me 


HAIL STONES, 
(For all Weathers). 





BY MARSHALL A. SMITH. 





SEE them racing, chasing, turning, 
As they glisten in the sun; 

See them bounding, hear them sounding, 
When their rapid race is run. 


See them skipping. tripping, leaping, 
Like the wild and agile fawn; 

Hear them pelting, see them melting, 
As they fall upon the lawn. 


See them thumping, jumping, glittering 
Upon the cottage and the mill; 

Hear them falling, see them crawling 
On the mansion on the hill. 


See them dripping, slipping, creeping 
From the carriage in the street ; 

See them finding, see them blinding 
The eyes of all they meet. 


See them wearing, tearing, ripping 
The long blades of the corn; 

Hear them crushing, see them brushing 
The leaves from flowers newly born. 


See them laying, flaying, beating 
The sweet clover and the grass; 

Hear them crashing, see them smashing 
Through the window-panes of glass. 


Hear them sighing, crying, wailing 
With the mourners at the grave ; 
See them smiting, see them fighting 
On the fleld with warriors brave. 


Hear them preaching, teaching, singing 
At the chapel in the glen; 

See them stealing, see them reeling 
By the wicked in their den. 


Hear them goading, croaking, lying 
With the silly as they meet: 

Hear them talking, see them walking 
With the wise and the discreet. 


Hear them moaning, groaning, grieving 
With the outcast on his way; 

See them dancing, see them prancing 
With the children in their play. 


See them caressing, blessing, kissing 
With fond lovers ere they part; 

See them smiling, see them beguiling 
With the mean and false at heart. 


See them greeting, meeting, laughing 
With the poor and trustful crowd ; 

See them hiding, hear them chiding 
With the suspicious and the proud. 





Most arts require long study and applica- 
tion ; but the most useful art of all—that of 
' pleasing—requires only the desire. 
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“Henk is a pretty look-out !”’ said Tom Hal- 
ifax, M. D., with ironic grimness. ‘ A remark- 
ably jolly look-out! Four months and not a 
single patient! Oh, yes! there was one—the 
old lady who aroused me in the middle of the 
night, to ride five miles and draw a tooth, and 
then offered to pay me ‘in a settin’ of goose 
eggs.’ Well, of course, that was something. 
Not as much as a fellow might wish for, but it 
all goes to make up a reputation, goose eggs 
and all.”” And Tom Halifax, M. D., burst into 
a jolly laugh, which really did him great credit 
under the circumstances. 

Tom Halifax, M. D., was not a near relation 
to John Halifax, Gentieman. Indeed, I have 
my doubts whether the two had ever made each 
other’s acquaintance. Tom Halifax, M. D., 
had come to Dorning four months before with 
the fixed intention of carving out for himself a 
wonderful name in the medical world. He 
was to make his fortune, of course, and it was 
to be a very large one ; something rather out 
of the common way ; something which should 
make A. T. Stewart and J. J. Astor look 
rather insignificant than otherwise. Not that 
making people appear insignificant was the 
youthful M. D.’s specialty, but because in his 
exuberance of life and buoyant spirits the 
world looked so full of hope; seemed to hold 
forth so much of promise for the future. For 
the first few days after his arrival at the littie 
town, he had been too fully occupied with his 
new arrangements to think of anything else, 
and, after that, a few days had been very 
pleasantly spent in the elevation of those 
charming architectural constructions known as 
Chateauz en Espagne, but as three weeks passed 
and brought nothing of reality to him, the 
young gentleman began to wonder. A month 
and no patients; five, six, seven weeks, and 
the Chateaux en Espagne were several stories 
lower ; two months, and they had disappeared 
one by one like the joints of a telescope. 

This was the fourth month, and with the one 
solitary and not very promising exception, our 
hero was still an M. D., minus practice. But 
he was not inclined to melancholy. Indeed, 
in that respect he was anything but heroic, 
being naturally aj t to take things easily, have 
a good appetite, laugh when he was pleased, 
and look rather fierce when he was vexed. 
Dreadful qualifications for a hero, but as fate 
gave him into my hands, I must make the best 
of him. 

This evening, perhaps, he was a little more 
despondent than usual. His cigars were out 
and so was his money, and, altogether, pros- 
pects were not very flattering. Still, he thought 
over his troubles in a very matter-of-fact way, 


not despairingly, in spite of the unpromising 
appearance matters wore. 

‘Never mind,”’ he soliloquized, cheerily, “I 
dare say it will all come right in the end, and 
as I can’t afford Havanas, I will content myself 
with a meerschaum.” And, having lighted 
the article in question, leaned back in his chair 
the better to enjoy it. It is astonishing the 
effect the little weed has on a man. Before 
long, as the blue smoke wreathed itself around 
him, he forgot his disappointments, and the 
telescopic castles actually began to draw out 
their joints again. 

One, two, three raps at the door; pretty 
brisk ones ; evidently the summons of one who 
had not much time or patience to spare. One, 
two, three again, and Tom shouted sans céré- 
monte :— 

**Come in!”’ 

Enter small white-headed boy, in a high 
state of excitement. 

““What’s yourname? What's the matter?’ 
said Tom, turning in the smoke wreaths, and 
smiling good-humoredly. 

‘‘Name’s Wash’nton Pike, and the keers is 
run off the track.’’ 

Tom gave a great jump, and flung down the 
meerschaum, only just finding time to check a 
‘rather inconsiderate ‘‘ Good !”’ 

““Where is it? Anybody hurt?” 

“Right at the depot. Right smart of ’em. 
Men a-cussin’, an’ women a-hollerin’, an’ chil- 
dren a-screechin’, Man sent me here. Said 
you was to come straight along.”’ 

Washington Pike was a youth of few words, 
and Tom could not learn much from him, but 
on the way to the scene of the accident he was 
able to glean that there was less real injury 
than fright in the case. 

“Colonel Ashby was on,” confided Master 
Pike; ‘‘an’ Miss Bessie an’ her aunt. I know 
Miss Bessie, an’ she’s a.nice girl, she is.’’ 

‘Is she pretty ?”’ queried Tom, with excusa- 
ble ¢uriosity. 

“‘She’s got curls,’’ said Washington, tersely. 
‘An’ she gives us candy.” 

‘*Generous young lady!’ laughed Tom, and 
instantly began to build another story to the 
castle to put Miss Bessie Ashby in it. 

There were no very dangerous hurts at the 
depot; still, the M.D. found plenty to do. 
The men stopped “cussin’”’ at the sight of his 
good-humored face, and the women became 
calmer, and even the children, under the influ- 
ence of his jolliness and sweet temper, forgot 
their fright. 

When every one seemed attended to, and the 
excitement was over, Tom found himseif won- 
dering about Miss Bessie ; he had not seen her. 
Perhaps she had gone home. Well, she would 
be at church on Sunday. But just then some 
one touched his arm. It was Washington 
| Pike 
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*“You are to come over to our house,’’ he 
said. “Miss Almiry Ashby says her neck ’s 
broke.” 

“* Says her neck is broken? Al! right,’ said 
Tom, and followed his leader across the street 
into a large frame house. 

In the kitchen by the fire stood a young lady 
in a coquettish travelling dress. Travelling 
dresses are not generally coquettish, but this 
one was. Deep maroon brown, with miracu- 
lous scarlet adornments; a very witch of a 
scarlet plumed hat; and a wonderfully tanta- 
lizing little boot, patting not a trifle petulantly 
on the boarded floor. It was evident that the 
young lady was not in the most seraphic of 
tempers, for the decided frown on her forehead 
was only equalled by the decided pout on her 
mouth. 

“‘Miss Ashby’—began Tom, hesitatingly, 
but she stopped him, giving her pretty brown 
curls quite a haughty shake. 

““No. Miss Bessie Ashby. My aunt is in 
the parlor. Doctor Halifax, I presume” 

Tom bowed, and Miss Bessie led the way 
into the next room, 

“The doctor, aunt,’”’ she announced briefly, 
and taking a seat, began the petulant patting 
again. 

“Do you suffer much, madam?” asked Tom, 
feeling somewhat awkward as he bent over the 
gaunt form on the sofa. 

“Oh, no, not at all!’’ snapped the lady, with 
ferocious jocularity. “Oh, no! Only my 
neck happens to be dislocated, and my ribs 
fractured, and my arm crushed as flat as a 
pancake, and my backbone wriggling like a 
caterpillar, and I’ve lost my new silk umbrella. 
I told David Ashby how it would be, but he 
wouldn’t believe me.” 

Oh, how the little foot did patter then! Its 
sound checked Tom’s inclination to laugh. He 
bent over his patient again to examine her in- 
juries. They did not extend farther than a 
few bruises he found, and if a lively use of the 
tongue be any proof of strength, Miss Almira 
was certainly not weak. 

“I told David Ashby,” she reiterated, “but 
he wouldn’t believe me! Icame here to keep 
house for him, and take care of that child,’’ 
nodding at Bessie. ‘“ And now I’m crippled 
for life, and it’s a mercy if I don’t go dis- 
tracted! My goodness! That bran new um- 
brella I paid five dollars for! Well, well, it 
all goes to prove Scripture. We ought to lay 
up treasures in heaven, where there 's’’— 

* Aunt!” exclaimed Bessie, with an emphatic 
little stamp, and I am sorry to say that her 
pretty white teeth shut up with a snap which 
was quite suggestive of a disposition to bite 
somebody. It was very evident that Miss Bes- 
sie was rather prond, perbaps a trifle spoiled, 
and consequently did not like this open display 
of her relative’s weaknesses. 

Tom saw this, and turned the conversation 





with adroit good humor, and really with great 
success. After a while the pretty, clouded 
face began to clear, and by the time Miss Al- 
mira was consoled and soothed into quietness, 
our M. D. began to think that, taking all things 
into consideration, Master Pike had exhibited 
good taste. 

“Your aunt is not much hurt,” he said, as 
he took up his hat. “Only alittle shaken. I 
will call to-morrow, but stay—shall I find you 
here ?”’ 

“Not if you think she may be moved. Papa 
went to arrange about the carriage an hour 
ago. Come to the house, Colonel Ashby’s, 
you know. Good-evening, Doctor Halifax!” 
and Miss Bessie bowed him out of the door. 

“Colonel Ashby is one of the F.F, V.’s, I 
hear. Strictly speaking, Miss Ashby is charm- 
ing. The old lady eccentric!’ mused Doctor 
Halifax, as he went on his way rejoicing. 

The next morning, in obedience to com- 
mands, he made his call. Miss Bessie was on 
the piazza superintending the training of a re- 
bellious vine. Coming up the street, Tom 
caught sight of her and smiled. A pretty 
figure, rounded and slender, a sweeping wrap- 
per ornamented with insinuating frills, pretty 
hands holding up the vine, and a pretty slip- 
pered foot scarlet rosetted. 

**Good-morning, Miss Bessie !’’ 

Looking back on her cordial good-night, he 
was hardly prepared for her greeting. A 
slight turn of the head over her shoulder, toss- 
ing back the veiling curls, and then a cool 
little nod. 

“Oh, good-morning, Doctor Halifax! Walk 
into the parlor. Auntis there. A little more 
this way, Jim!’’ And Miss Bessie was as 
deeply occupied with her work as though there 
had been no Doctor Halifax in existence. 

Of course it was somewhat annoying, but the 
M. D. was pretty well balanced, and took it 
philosophically. Miss Bessie was as capricious 
as she was pretty, that was very plain; and 
besides—perhaps Tom’s face did flush a little 
as he thought it—even in republican America 
there is such a thing as caste, and an insiguitfi- 
cant young physician, with his fortune to 
make, is scarcely an eligible acquaintance. 

*Pshaw !”’ said he, inwardly, and marched 
into the parlor with his head very erect, 

Miss Almira had come to the conclusion that 
it was not her neck which was broken, it was 
her back; but apart from this, and a slight at- 
tack of yellow fever, which she said she had 
caught from a fellow traveller, she was im- 
proving. She was rather a trying old lady, on 
the whole, to a person with a keen sense of the 
ridiculous, but by dint of a strong effort, Tom 
managed to keep his countenance, and leave a 
tolerably. good impression. 

“A very worthy young man!” decided Miss 
Almira, when, after he had taken his depar- 
ture, her niece entered the room. 
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3essie shrugged her shoulders contemptu- 
ously. Not being a very dutiful young lady, 
and rather impatient of control, her aunt’s 
eulogy was quite enough to stamp any one as 
intensely disagreeable. Besides, considering 
how she had condescended in her high position 
as lady patroness, she thought the ‘‘ worthy 
young man’”’ had been rather too cool and self- 
possessed. 

“IT don’t see anything very entertaining 
about him,” she said, coldly. “And I am 
sure he was dreadfully shabby. His coat was 
quite threadbare, and Mrs. Pike says he has no 
practice at all.” 

Tom had been quite right in concluding that 
Miss Ashby was spoiled and capricious. She 
was accustomed to being admired and looked 
up to, and could not understand people, who 
wore shabby coats meeting her on a polite 
equality. 

I have made an apology for my hero; here I 
must make one for my heroine. Heroines 
should be perfect ; mine is not. Only a pretty, 
spoiled girl, whose natural goodness is pretty 
evenly balanced against the old Adam ; having 
plenty of temper and plenty of impulsive 
warm-heartedness. As I said of my hero, I 
say of my heroine: Here she is ; make the best 
of her. 

The next time Tom called on his patient, 
Miss Bessie wasin the room. Influenced by a 
new whim, she tried to patronize him, but he 
was not to be patronized. He had taken her 
snubbing with polite good-humor and indiffer- 
ence; but the patronage was another thing, 
and in putting it aside, easily and coolly, he 
incurred her great displeasure. By the time 
he made his adieu, he had come to the conclu- 
sion that it was a pity that Miss Bessie was not 
as amiable as she was pretty. 

Miss Almira Ashby was rather a troublesome 
patient, but in time Tom found that she would, 
in all probability, prove a profitable one. Peo- 
ple who had not been willing to trust him be- | 
fore were quite willing to follow the lead of the | 
aristocratic Askbys ; and, influenced by their 
patronage of the young doctor, patients began | 
to drop in slowly. Colonel Ashby himself, 
making his acquaintance, became wonderfully | 
prepossessed in his favor. How could he help 
it? An honest, handsome, manly young fel- 
low, with a kind heart and a sweet temper, 
cannot fail to win friends, and in time Tom 
Halifax won them. Young men, who were 
members of the best families of the small town, 
forming friendships for him, voted him “a 
good fellow,”’ and, inviting him to their houses, 
introduced him to their prettiest sisters. Of | 
course, this was an improvement on the old 
dull life, and Tom enjoyed it very much. He | 
attended the parties and picnics, and danced 
with the belles, and, perhaps, flirted with them 
a little in a certain gay, genial style. He was 
quite equal to it. | 
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In society he met no one oftener than Bessie 
Ashby ; but for some reason Bessie Ashby and 
the M. D. did not agree very well, acting upon 
each other very much as lucifer matches act 
upon rocks—with a result of fire and smoke. 
Bessie was the belle of Dorning, and it was 
clearly every one’s duty to be awe-stricken by 
her perfections. Tom Halifax, M. D., was not. 
He would not be patronized, and consequently 
it was difficult to snub him. 

Miss Ashby felt injured, and informed her 
friends confidentially that she thought Doctor 
Halifax was a little presuming, considering 
his position. Of course, this was very pleasant 
news for Doctor Halifax to hear, butit did not 
appear to disconcert him very much. He 
might possibly have been a little cooler on the 
oceasion of his next meeting with his fair 
enemy, but that was all. But matters got 
worse and worse, and, reaching a climax, be- 
came almost open war. At last one of the 
“dear five hundred,’ in a charming spirit of 
friendliness, confided to Bessie the fact that 
Doctor Halifax had made some remarks con- 
cerning mushroom aristocracy. This was all 
that was needed. She would “ eut’’ him. 

The next evening they met at a concert given 
by an amateur society. On the seat before 
her sat her enemy, talking to a lonely and not 
very interesting young lady, who had no one 
to take care of her. It was rather difficult to 
‘‘cut’’? him, when he turned his handsome, 
smiling face towards her, bat she did it. No- 
thing could have been more politely blank than 
her expression, nothing more icy than the well- 
bred stare with which she returned his pleasant 
bow. He looked astonished at first, but by no 
means embarrassed. Tom Halifax, M. D., was 
cool by nature, and he bent over his companion 
again, débonnaire as ever. 

The concert over, Bessie repaired to the 


dressing-room to don her wrappings; and, to 


her chagrin, found they had disappeared, and, 
after a jong, fruitless search, returned to the 
hall, shivering. The passage was entirely va- 
cant. Her first glance told her that her friends 
had left the hotel without her. Here was a 
nice state of affairs. Given, a cool autumn 
night, a young lady in a thin evening dress, 


| and minus protector, at eleven o'clock. At 


first she felt inclined to be indignant, but 
second thoughts showed her that her friends 
were not to blame. Supposing that she had 
returned with one of her numerous admirers, 
they had left the building. What could she 
do? No alternative presented itself but to 
walk home alone. Of course, it was hardly a 
pleasant prospect, but it seemed as though the 
ordeal must be passed through; so, making 
the best of a disagreeable position, she stepped 
into the street. 

The loungers at the door stared and whis- 
pered ; people turned on the pavement, looking 
at her wonderingly. But this was not the 
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worst. Turning a corner, she came upon a 
group of young men standing together. A 
few words, a low laugh, and one of them 
stepped up to her, touching his hat with mock 
politeness. 

“If I might have the pleasure, miss’’—he 
began. But Bessie drew aside, throwing her 
pretty head back in hot anger. / 

“How dare you?” she said. “I don’t know 
you, sir!’ 

“Which, of course, I regret deeply,’”’ said 
the man. ‘Pray permit me to improve the 
acquaintance !”’ 

Poor Bessie! She glanced up and down the 
dimly-lighted thoroughfare, but saw no means 
of escape. She had almost made up her mind 
to beat a swift and undignified retreat, when a 
gentleman, who had been standing on the op- 
posite side of the way, crossed with a quick, 
decided step. Tom Halifax, M.D.! 

“This man is annoying you, I see,’’ he said, 
quietly. “Excuse me, Miss Ashbyi’’ And 
the man lay on the pavement, stretched there 
by a charming illustration of that charming sci- 
ence, whose first rule is to “strike from the 
shoulder.”’ 

It was so coolly done, and there was so little 
of excitement in it, that Bessie was in a perfect 
state of bewilderment, and was only brought 
to her senses by her protector’s voice :— 

“You have lost your party, I perceive. 
Allow me to offer you my shawl, and if you 
will accept my arm, I think I can take care of 
you.”’ 

I really must say “Poor Bessie!” again. 
Only an hour ago she had slighted this man 
openly, and now he had made her eternally his 
debtor ; and yet, as he folded the shaw] over 
her shoulders, she had not a word to say. It 
was no use to struggle for dignity and self- 
possession. She had lost all control over her- 
self. A few steps she took trembling and al- 
most choking, then, in a little impulsive rush, 
her excitement broke forth. 

“O Doctor Halifax!’ she said. ‘O Doctor 
Halifax!’ and burst into tears. 

When first he came to her rescue, Tom had 
some very natural ideas of being rather digni- 
fied, and, indeed, I think he would have man- 
aged it very well. But the trembling hand on 
his arm, the pretty, drooping head, were rather 
too much for him, and the burst of girlish tears 
served as a finishing stroke. 

“*Never mind,” he said, soothingly. ‘‘ Don’t 
let us talk about it, Miss Bessie.”’ 

“But it isn’t that,” said Bessie, in a burst 
of impetuous penitence. ‘I have been so hor- 
ribly rude to you. 1 don’t see how you can 
excuse me. You ought to hate me, Doctor 
Halifax.” 

“I don’t think I ought,” said Tom, smiling. 
““What does the Bible say, ‘Love them that 
bate you?’ And I think you have hated me.” 

His good-nature removed Bessie’s embarrass- 





ment, and by the time they reached home, she 
had changed her opinion on the subject of 
Doctor Halifax’s presumption. 

After he had bidden her good-night, he held 
her hand a moment, looking down upon ker 
half-quizzically. 

‘Is it to be peace or war, Miss Bessie ?’’ he 
asked. 

‘**Peace, if you please,”* she said, with a very 
becoming blush. ‘‘ And—and I think I ought 
to tell you that—that I am very sorry, Doctor 
Halifax.”’ 

From that time forward the M. D.’s star was 
on the ascendant. Miss Ashby never did any- 
thing by halves, and her admiration for her 
former enemy became as great as her dislike 
had been. 

Doctor Tom himself began to wonder at the 
blindness he had displayed in not discovering 
her many perfections before. How charming 
she was, how warm-hearted, how sympathetic, 
how very much prettier than he had ever 
imagined. Altogether, he was in rather a 
dangerous position. 

In time people began to speculate and gos- 
sip, and the wisest of the village critics to 
shake their heads sagely, as the young doctor 
dashed by on horseback with Miss Bessie, radi- 
ant in flying curls and sweeping habit, and 
wonder ‘‘ what Captain Housted would say.’’ 
But Bessie Ashby had not stopped to think of 
Captain Housted. Dorning was dull some- 
times, and Doctor Halifax was entertaining, 
and it was very pleasant to have a witty, in- 
telligent companion always on hand. 

But one day, returning from a long ride, she 
ran up to her room to change her dress, and 
was suddenly reminded of him. A tiny branch 
of coral-hued leaves clung to her curis, and as 
she passed the mirror, their brightness caught 
her eye. Tom Halifax had placed them there 
half an hour ago. This was the first time she 
remembered Captain Housted; and as she re- 
membered him, she glanced at the scarlet 
leaves, with her cheeks glowing, and patting 
her foot with the old petulant emotion the 
M. D. had noticed the first time he met her. 

‘“‘Nonsense!’”’ she said, contemptuously, a 
moment after. ‘‘ Doctor Halifax and I are 
good friends, that is all.” 

I have told you that my heroine was not per- 
fect, and that you must make the best of her. 
I wonder if you will blame her very much 
when I tell you the whole truth about Captain 
Housted. 

Captain Housted was her cousin and her 
slave, had been her slave for a year. When 
she had returned from the North, she had left 
him behind her, giving him some hope that 
she would welcome him at Dorning. Captain 
Housted was handsome, pleasant, aristocratic, 
and—rich. He adored her, and was “ eligible”’ 
in every sense of the term; so she had allowed 
him to play the devoted cavalier, so long as he 
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did not interfere with her arrangements. For 
a few months this had been all very well, but 
now an obstacle had arisen in the shape of 
Tom Halifax, M.D. It was rather strange, 
for, unlike the gallant captain, Doctor Halifax 
had not made decided love to her. He had 
even dared to contravert her pet theories, and 
once or twice had politely contradicted her. 
Still, he was an obstacle. Of course, this would 
never do. All sensible people know that brains 
stand a very poor chance when thrown into the 
scale of soeiety to balance against the powerful 
dollar, even if a warm heart and a pair of elo- 
quent eyes are flung in as make weight. Doctor 
Halifax and the Dorning practice versus Cap- 
tain Housted and ten thousand a year. Pshaw! 
The Dorning practice would hardly sapply her 
with bonnets, and any one who looks at things 
seriously will acknowledge that bonnets are a 
grave consideration. Besides, there was the 
‘**position.’”’ No, it was not to be thought of 
(remember my heroine is far from perfect) ; so 
Mademoiselle Capricieuse tore the red leaves 
into tiny atoms, and, flinging them out of the 
window, watched them as they fluttered to the 
ground. But still one cannot snub one’s friends, 
she decided, and, receiving the M. D., day by 
day, with all fascinations in ful! play, allowed 
him to fall much more deeply in love than was 
quite right, considering the unfortunate Dor- 
ning practice. 

But sometimes, in spite of appearances, Tom 
did not feel quite at ease. Bessie Ashby was 
capricious and self-willed, that he acknowl- 
edged ; still, the knowledge hardly reconciled 
him to the fits of imperious indifference by 
which of late she had been so often ruled. 
One day ali brightness and sweetness, the next 
full of whimsical, almost petulant, coquetry. 
Handsome Tom did not like it, and at last, in 
his own honest, frank way, he remonstrated 
with her. 

‘It ain’t fair to me, Bessie, you know.” (It 
was always Bessie now.) ‘ And—and’’—with 
the warm color rising to his face—‘‘it hurts 
me.”’ 

They were standing together at the gate at 


the close of an evening call, during which Miss | 


Bessie had been more than usually trying. To 
tell the truth, she had heard from Captain 


Housted the day before, and had been thinking | 


pretty deeply on the subject of the visit he 
proposed making. It was clear that the Dorn- 
ing practice would not pay, so in spite of its 
pleasant accompaniment (how very pleasant 
it had become to her, she had lately begun 
to discover), the Dorning practice must go 
overboard. I dare say you are inclined to cry 
shame on her! but keeping in view the fact 
that she was only an average angel, remember 
that her life and surroundings had from her 
birth been very different from what she could 
possibly expect from such a future, for beside 
herself, there were two sturdy brothers at 


West Point to look for her father’s patronage 
| in life. Was she very mercenary? Perhaps 
so; but, to a practical mind, love in a cottage, 
| on a trifle less than nothing a year, is not an 

alluring prospect. But how long lam keeping 
| the M. D. waiting for his answer! 

“Tt isn’t fair to me, Bessie, you know. And 
| —and it hurts me.”’ 
sessie shook the brown curls back over her 
| pretty shoulders, and began to play with the 
| gate latch. 

‘*T am very sorry, I am sure,’’ with a little 
half frown. ‘But I don’t see why it should.” 

Tom glanced at the soft, restless hand with 
a half-annoyed expression. 

“I think you know very well why it should,” 
he said ; “‘and why unkindness and caprice on 
your part always hurts me. Why do I care 
for you, Bessie ?’’ 

Why did he, indeed? The curling lashes 
drooped very low on Bessie’s cheek. Ah, me! 
| if the Dorning practice had only been more 
remunerative! 

**T don’t know why again. I am sure it is 
very strange, considering how capricious, and 
stupid, and disagreeable’’— 

‘** Bessie !’’ exclaimed Tom, with an authori- 
tative ring in his voice, which was new to her. 
| Fred Housted had never made her heart beat 
with a changed tone. Women must be the 
strangest of contradictions, for if she had never 
loved him before, she loved him then. It 
needed quite an effort to regain her equi- 
librium. 

“You have no need to be so dreadfully 
cross,’’ she said, resorting to feminine tyranny 
by way of making her position more secure. 
‘You know you did say so. Not that it mat- 
ters,’’ raising her pretty arched brows. ‘Of 
course, I don’t care.’’ 

Here I must again remind you that my hero 
| is only a commonplace mortal, because at this 
| point I am sorry to say that he lost his temper. 
| She did not care, and could say so after he had 
| told her how her whims wounded him. 

‘** Well, of course,”’ he said, coolly; “if my 
| Opinions are of no value to you, I can remedy 
/my past intrusion by ceasing to trouble you 
| with them. Thank you for your candor! 
| Good-evening, Miss Ashby !’’ 

Sum Don’t mention it,”’ said Bessie, with sting- 
| ing sweetness. ‘And do call to-morrow. 
| Fred—Captain Housted will be here, and I am 
| 
| 
| 





anxious you should make his acquaintance. 
He is 80 nice!’’ 
Tom Halifax, M. D., whirled around on his 
heel as he touched his hat, feeling shockingly 
| profane. ‘That was the secret, wasit? <A few 
| days ago he had heard of Captain Housted, 
| and only that evening he had come upon his 
| carte de visite, placed in a graceful juxtapesi- 
tion to Miss Bessie’s own. 
This was the first time the gallant captain 
crossed his path, but it was by no means the 
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last. Once or twice before he had had little 
squabbles with his lady-love, and they had 
passed into oblivion without second mention ; 
or, better still, with such pretty contrition as 
made them almost a pleasure, but this one was 
doomed to a more serious end. 

The next morning, as the train came puffing 
into the Dorning depot, Doctor Halifax stood 
upon the platform watching it, and smoking a 
cigar. It was interesting at any time to study 
the different faces as they entered or left the 
cars, but this morning the M. D.’s interest may 
have been a little deeper than usual. One old 
gentleman with an umbrella, one lady with a 
bundle, one child in a large bonnet, and—yes, 
that must be Captain Housted. 

Captain Housted certainly had every ad- 
vantage of good looks. He was stylish and 
well-proportioned, and had an extremely good- 
humored and good-featured face. Friendly 
and off-hand he looked, and friendly and off- 
hand he proved to be; for, reaching the plat- 
form, and seeing our hero standing alone, he 
saluted him, and began to chat easily. 

“Never been to Dorning before,’’ he said, at 


one alternative; the captain or the civilian 
goes to the wall.” 

It was a week before he called on Miss Bes- 
sie again, though he had the pleasure of seeing 
her every day. Pleasure did I say? Well, 
perhaps so. Riding with the captain, driving 
with the captain, walking with the captain, 


| and waltzing with the captain, in the little 








last. ‘Only know it by repute. Are you a | 


citizen of the burgh?”’ 

“Resident physician,”” Tom said, smiling. 
‘Doctor Halifax, at your service.’’ 

‘“‘And I Captain Housted. Of course you 
are acquainted with Colonel Ashby?” 

Tom bowed. 

* And—and”—with a merry, half-confused 
laugh—‘“‘ Miss Bessie ?’’ 

Ts 

“See here!’ laughing again. ‘She is my 
cousin. I amanamiable youth; dutiful, and 
all that sort of thing. Come down to see my 
uncle.” 

*“You will find him at home,”’’ answered our 
M. D., feeling, in spite of his predisposition for 
the gay, genial young fellow, as if he would 
like to strangle him. ‘‘Could you bear it if you 
did not?’’ 

‘“‘No,”’ with great solemnity. ‘I should 
sink to the earth, entirely overpowered by the 
agonizing disappointment. How many cases 
of spontaneous combustion have there been 
since mademoiselle came home! Charming as 
she is, Miss Bessie is like the rest of the angels. 
Uses men as we do cigars—puff, puff, puff, un- 
til the fire is drawn out, and then throw away 
the ashes and try another.”’ 

As he walked home that morning, after leav- 
ing his rival, Tom’s thoughts took a new vein. 

**T don’t believe Bessie és a flirt,’’ he would 
say, over and over again, as though trying to 
convince himself that he spoke the truth. 
‘She is naturally coquettish, but I don’t think 
she is a flirt.” 

But by the time he reached his office, he ap- 
peared to have changed his mind. 

**Confound it, yes!’’ he said, energetically 
slamming the door after him. ‘ There is only 


whirlpool of gayety in which the arrival of 
that hero had involved the small city. But at 
last the call was made, and being made, was 
hardly satisfactory. 

In the course of your experience, have you 
ever heard of a phase of treatment designated 
by the term ‘‘Strawberry ice?” If you have 
not, permit me to explain it. It is the grand 
climax or finishing stroke on all special occa- 
sions, and it is effectually demonstrated by an 
extremely sweet and remarkably cold de- 
meanor. As a bon-bon it is delicious, but 
rather apt to make a victim’s teeth chatter. 
To a dish of the delicacy our hero was treated. 
Miss Ashby’s greeting was something remark- 
able as a specimen of politeness ; her grace and 
dignity throughout the evening almost an im- 
possibility of perfection. But Doctor Halifax 
did not understand it, and coupling it with the 


| memory of their last meeting, he became not a 





little indignant. As I have said before, the 
call in itself was anything but a success, and 
an addition in the shape of a remark from Miss 
Almira made it a wretched failure. 

‘That would be a good match for Bessie,’’ 
said the old lady, eyeing her niece complacently. 
“Tf she expects to hold her position (as of 
course she does), she must marry money. 
You know the colonel has Frank and Dane to 
provide for, and Captain Housted is worth ten 
thousand a year.” 

Half an hour after, Tom took his departure. 

“‘If Bessie expects to hold her position,” he 
repeated when he got into the street, ‘‘ (and of 
course she does) she must marry money. The 
position a country physician holds is hardly a 
magnificent sinecure, and—Captain Housted is 
worth ten thousand a year. The civilian goes 
to the wall, I see,’’ with a bitter sigh. ‘ And 
Miss Ashby proves to be a flirt after all.” 

From that day the old friendship became a 
thing of the past. There were confabs and 
rides as before, but it was not Tom Halifax 
who took part in them. Captain Housted did 
not discuss Rembrandt, Murello, and Salvator 
Rosa with his cousin ; neither did he read Ten- 
nyson and Byron to her, or mark passages of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Meyerbeer. On 
the contrary, he gave it as his opinion that 
the old masters were a bore, and frankly 
confessed that he knew no more of poetry than 
a tame oyster, which was rather a forcible 
comparison. Did Bessie ever look back regret- 
fully? I think it is likely that she did. But 
then in these days there had grown between 
herself and her old friend a cold restraint, and 
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on her melting moods Doctor Halifax acted as 
a refrigerator. She had given him no cause for 
annoyance, she decided (though not without 
some twinges of conscience), and if he chose to 


slight her, she would certainly nmreet his coolness | 


half-way. So by degrees cooling friendship 
became a cooler intercourse, limited sometimes 


to bows, sometimes to frosty politeness, or | 


frostier smiles. Tom began to think that his 
estimate of Miss Ashby had been placed rather 
too high, and ignoring his six months of happi- 
ness, became very attentive to the Dorning 
practice. 

In his own particular style, Captain Housted 
was enjoying himself very much. 
may not have been stupendous, but he was 
certainly well poised, and in every other re- 


His intellect | 


spect of heart, manner, and bravery, was per- | 


fectly Tom Halifax’s equal. 
not have been esthetic, but they were refined, 


His tastes may | 


plicitly believed that moustache was golden, 
or, as we delighted to call it, ‘‘ blonde.” 

So it was with Bessie. The M. D. seemed to 
have ceased to interest himself in her; so, if 
any little ache thrilled in her heart, it must be 
mastered and hidden away under the admira- 
tion she really felt for her kind-hearted cousin. 
It was not pleasant to be obliged to forget that 
Tom Halifax had been a lover, now that he was 
less than a friend. It was a little difficult to 
sing the old tender songs in his presence as if 
they were selections from Mother Goose; it 
was rather hard to give him the tips of her 
fingers in the grand chain, and pirouette inde- 
pendently through the final square. Still it 
was the role she must enact, and which she 
brought to such perfection as to convince her 
victim that she had even less heart than he had 
imagined, and make him exceedingly wroth 


| and perhaps a little indifferent. 


and as a courageous and loyal gentleman few | 


could equal him in anything; indeed, but that 
I have a hero already, I should have great 
pleasure in recording his success with my he- 
roine. Why should 1 not? Women have 
married such men, and do marry such men, 
and love and revere them, and thank God 
every day for the blessing their warm-hearted 
strength proves through life. 

Captain Housted had decided that his cousin 
was bright and pretty, and would make him a 
bright and pretty wife. 
stances nothing was to be done but gain the 
young lady’s consent. But this did not prove 
such an easy matter. 
on the field ready for action at any time, and 
Miss Bessie was not in a hurry, even if she de- 


Of course, I have no doubt but that they 
would both have outlived it in time, and in all 
probability been very comfortable and happy ; 


| but, marriages being made in heaven, in this 


Under these circum- | 


Captain Housted was | 


cided to marry him, which as yet she had not 


quite done. ‘True, the star of the M. D. was 
no longer on the ascendant, and its brilliancy 
was somewhat paled, for say what you will of 
eternal misery as connected with love, my ex- 
perience teaches me it is toa great extent a 
poetic fiction. 

Despair lasts, on an average, three months 
in the winter, with an impaired digestion ; two 
months in the summer, in a healthy state of 
body. 
taking the veil (figuratively) and retiring from 
the heartless world; two weeks after, we con- 
clude it would be better to hide our wounds in 
the dissipations of society. Month No. 2 we 


For the first two weeks, we think of 


case fate interposed. 

For several months there had been a great 
deal of sickness, and, in his professional rounds, 
Doctor Halifax had met with several severe 
cases of smallpox. At first this had seemed 
nothing remarkable; but as the cases became 
more numerous and severe, fears were enter- 
tained that the disease would prove epidemic. 
For some time it had been warded off; but on 
returning home one night from a party, Tom 
found a note waiting for him. It came from 
the doctor of a small town about four miles 
from Dorning. 

‘““Come quickly!’ he wrote. ‘At least a 
dozen cases of smallpox have broken out dur- 
ing the day, and I wish to consult with you at 
once. The disease begins to wear a dangerous 
aspect.”’ 

Without waiting to make any preparations, 
Tom mounted his horse, and in twenty min- 
utes was galloping towards Rossville. Not a 
dozen cases—two dozen, three dozen; in the 
course of a few days at least sixty. 

Women turned away from their children, 
sickening ; young men came home from their 
work, pale and deathly, and took to their beds ; 


| old men sank down ; and little children stopped 


become interested in Pompadour hair dressing | 


and the latest style of fichu. Month No. 3 we 
burn up our love letters, sighing over their 
ashes perhaps, but still finding spirits to peruse 
our invitations immediately afterwards, and 
enjoying our dances with Fitzgallope the next 
evening immensely. Twelve months after, 
suddenly reminded of our past experience, we 
smile amusedly, saying: ‘Dear me! it was a 
year to-day since Frank married Miss Shoddy. 
How odd it was I should admire a man with a 
red moustache !’’ Twelve months ago we im- 


their play, and fell to the earth, stricken with 
the dreadful pest. Never had the country suf- 
fered such a visitation before. All the strength 
and vim in Tom Halifax was brought into play. 
Backward and forward, from sick-bed to death- 
bed, from death-bed tosick-bed. From fair lit- 
tle children, wailing and shuddering, to strong, 
sturdy men, fighting and struggling with the 
great reaper. From frail, young mothers, with 
dead babies in their arms, to old, old men, 
sinking weak and wordless into the Valley of 
Death. Riding through the silent streets in 
the daytime, under the scorching sun; riding 
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through the darkness at night, when the click 
of his horse’s hoofs seemed like a terrible warn- 
ing. Holding strong hands battling in de- 
lirium; and touching the slender fingers of 
sweet-faced girls, who only paled and paled, 
and seemed at the last but to sink into peace- 
ful sleep. Catching a few moments’ heavy 
sleep, as some anxious one took his place as 
watcher ; snatching a hurried meal, standing, 
with his saddle pockets in his hand, ready to 
start afresh. This was work for him, such 
work as he had never seen before, such work 
as brought out all the manly strength and 
powerful purpose which was innately his. 
He was a brave man and a chivalrous one, and 
loved his profession as holding something of 
glory, and so felt no fear. Sometimes, indeed, 
his heart failed him a little. It was when the 
wild, haggard, watching faces turned to hear 
his verdict on the sufferer, who was so dear to 
them; when they waited, not daring to speak, 
to hear whether hope or despair lay before 
them. It was in such hours as these that the 
young doctor won his name, won it by his 
impulsive tenderness and utter self-abnegation. 

Through the town the plague crept from 
house to house, from street to street; through 
the country from homestead to homestead, 
from hut to hut. Only a few miles journeyed 
in a week, and it had reached Dorning. Then 
Tom’s labor was doubled. Night and day, 
night and day, it seemed almost an impossi- 
bility to perform the tasks laid before him, 
but the brave spirit dashed through itall. I 
think I must stop now and retract my old 
assertion as regards Tom Halifax not being a 
hero, for in those long weeks of terror he 
proved himself one. The whole country-side 
rung with the sound of his praises. His kind- 
ness, his warm heart, his skill, his patience, 
and the wonderful strength and energy, which 
seemed almost unconquerable, all won the lov- 
ing eulogies of those he had befriended. 

In her pretty parlor Bessie Ashby sat day 
by day, every new-comer bringing some fresh 
story of the young doctor, and with every word 
raking to stirring life the something she had 
tried to kill. And then, in days after, when 
the cloud of death thickened around the place, 
the pretty parlor became a place for thought. 
How noble he must be to risk all ‘this danger 
and wretchedness! How much he had sacri- 
ficed in his true-hearted bravery! And as she 
compared his conduct with her own, she saw 
that she had been selfish and mercenary. 

“Halifax is in town again,’’ said Captain 
Housted, one morning. ‘Bessie, that fellow 
is a hero, body and soul.’’ 

“ What is he doing?’’ asked Bessie. 

“Doing! Working day and night for pure 
nobleness and charity. Broiling in the dirtiest 
hovels, toiling without rest, and living through 
what would have killed an ordinary man.”’ 

“* Does the sickness spread as much as ever?” 














The captain looked grave. “Iam afraid it 
does. You must be very careful, Bessie. It is 
a horrible thing.’’ 

After he was gone, Bessie took a seat by the 
window, feeling heart-sick and weary. Yes, 
it was a horrible thing. Two months had made 
the gay little town silent and gloomy. With 
danger and terror filling the air, those who 
were not sick or watching hardly dared to 
venture forth, unless compelled by necessity, 
so that the once busy streets were almost en- 
tirely deserted. Bessie’s eyes filled with tears 
as she looked up and down the road. Death 
was on every side. Friends and acquaintances 
had drifted out into the ocean of eternity, pass- 
ing silently into the mysterious darkness, and 
making no sign. Little children whose faces 
had been familiar to her, and whom she had 
loved, girls who had been as full of bright 
gracefulness as herself, had sickened one day, 
and the next folded their white hands in the 
long sleep ‘‘ which is death.”’ In one house, 
she knew, lay a pretty, waxen baby, whose 
flower face she had kissed, girl-like, a thousand 
times ; in another an old man, who had held her 
in his arms when she had been a child. Here 
a husband watching over his young wife, there 
a young wife wept over her dying husband. 
The girl’s lips parted ina little, pitying prayer, 
as she thought of the grief which as yet had 
not directly touched her. 

She hardly knew how it was, but through 
all the fear and excitement her heart had been 
turning with a faint, sad thrill to the tender 
story she had but half-read. She had closed 
the record with a light, firm hand, perhaps not 
feeling any great sense of loss; but now, when 
solemn grief and pain were near her, she knew 
that each unturned page would have been a 
sweeter revelation. She would have sacrificed 
a great deal then to have listened to the clear, 
ringing voice, and felt the clasp of the strong, 
kind hand on hers. She was very young, and 
the desolation around her filled her with a wild 
longing for sympathy and helpful strength, 
and this strength and sympathy she felt that 
Tom Halifax could have offered. 

““Why cannot I do something ?”’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘ There must be some work for me to 
do. Oh! why am I so useless ?” 

She had asked herself this question again 
and again ir. a little wondering sorrow at her 
own inability, but this morning it was answered 
in an unexpected manner. 

She had been resting her head upon her 
hand, full of thought, when suddenly she 
heard the sounds of horse’s hoofs clattering 
down the street. She looked up, wondering 
who the rider could be, and looking up half- 
startled. It was Doctor Halifax himself, and 
as he reached the gate, he slackened his speed, 
and, dismounting, came up the garden walk 
with a hurried step. She did not wait for the 
servants, but, stepping into the ball, flung open 
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the shade blinds in response to his summons, 


- and stood before him. 


He certainiy had not expected to see her, 
but he did not wince, merely bowing, and 
coloring slightly. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Ashby,” he said. 
‘But I have come to solicit charity on the be- 
half of one of my patients. I am not a rich 
man myself,” with the calm, handsome eyes on 
her face, “‘and your father tcid me that I 
might rely upon him in this terrible trouble.” 

‘‘T am very glad to be of service,’’ said Bes- 
sie. ‘*What is most needed, Doctor Halifax ?’’ 

He made a few such suggestions as he thought 
proper, and, under his directions, she filled a 
large basket with food and wine. It seemed 
as though he was at least ten years older, and 
Bessie’s heart grew very full at the sight of 
his pale, grave face as she completed her task. 

“Can I do nothing more ?”’ she asked, as she 
gave him the basket. ‘‘O Doctor Halifax, if I 
only could!’ And in spite of herself, the 
thick, gathering tears filled her eyes. 

He looked surprised, and then his face soft- 


ened. ‘‘Thank you!’’ he replied. “1 will | 


remember what you have said.” 

When Tom Halifax mounted his horse again, 
it was with a thrill of pleasurable pain and a 
backward glance at the slender figure on the 
piazza. He had looked down upon the pretty 
face beneath its veiling curls, the wet lashes, 
and tremulous mouth, thinking a little sadly 
of the days when her eyes would have met his 
with a warmer glow. Yes, it all came to the 
same thing in the end. The old wound was 
not completely healed, and a soft glance from 
the girlish eyes had set it throbbing again al- 
most as fiercely as ever. That night he came 
upon Captain Housted. 

“Cannot [ help you, Halifax?” said the 
kind-hearted fellow. ‘‘ You are killing your- 
self. Let me do something, if it is only to grind 
powders.”’ 

**You must not run the risk of infection,” 
said Tom. ‘ You have something at home to 
take care of.’’ 

“Yes,’’ said Captain Fred. ‘But I don’t 
think the little somebody cares much.” His 
voice had stopped a tone or so, and he was 
tapping his boot with his whip as though mus- 
ingly. 

‘Ask her,’’ suggested Tom, with a short 
laugh, that almost choked him. 

*T am going to ask her to-night,” said the 
captain, raising his head suddenly, with a half 
smile. ‘It’s all a lottery, you know. It re- 
mains to be proved whether my prize is a blank 
or not.’’ 

Three hours after Bessie stood with her cou- 
sin in the garden. 

“It is no use,’’ she said, with impetuous 
tremor. ‘‘I don’t love you, Cousin Fred—at 
least, not as I must love the man I marry. I 
thought I did, but lately’— She stopped, 


, drooping her face, and then added, almost in a 
whisper: “I have been very wicked and fool- 
ish. Please forgive me!’’ 
The captain looked down a little gravely. 
“When did you change your mind, Bessie ?”’ 
“A few weeks ago. Since this dreadful 
| plague. It made me think, and I saw that—I 
| had not been doing rightly.” 

It was fully three minutes before Fred 
Housted spoke again. 

‘See here, Bessie!’’ he said, at last. ‘Iam 
| learning something, too. I never believed the 
| gossip before, but now’— A moment’s pause, 
| and his smothered doubt burst forth: ‘‘ Bessie, 
| why did you quarrel with Tom Halifax?” 

“OQ Fred, don’t!’’ she said. 

“Don’t cry,” said Fred. ‘I want to know 
| the truth.” 

I have said Bessie Ashby never did anything 
| by halves. In her grief and excitement she 
| forgot that she had flirted with her cousin ; 
| forgot about the “‘ position ;”’ forgot everything, 
| but that she was frightened, and miserable, 
| and tired of acting. 

| “I have been so horribly selfish!” she 
sobbed. “I didn’t think I cared so much, and 
| —and he was so poor, and then we quarrelled, 
and I thought I gould like you well enough. 
I don’t think I should have been so wicked, 
but he was so proud, and things got worse 
every day, but lately it has all come back, and 
I can’t help it.” 

‘**You have not treated me well, Bessie,’ 
said the honest young captain, after a short 
silence. ‘Men don’t want women to marry 
them because they ‘think they can like them 
well enough,’ but I think you see how you 
| have wronged me. It is all over now, so we 
will say no more about it.”’ 

I have said before that hearts do not break. 
They may stretch, and perhaps suffer a little 
| in the rebound, but really breaking is out of 
the question ; and warm and true though our 
brave captain might be, it was not likely to 
disgrace the general India-rubber reputation 
by snapping, even in this painful strain, so 
| pray do not blame poor penitent Bessie for any 
misfortunes which may hereafter befal him. 

The next morning Doctor Halifax met his 
rival in the street. 

“TI prophesied rightly, old fellow,”’ said the 
gentleman, quietly. ‘‘ The affirmative proves 
to be a negative after all.” 

‘Mademoiselle is changeable,’’ said Tom. 
“T hope Iam not going to have you for a pa- 
tient, Housted. You are as pale as a ghost.”’ 

“Broken heart,’’ laughed the captain. ‘No, 
I don’t think you will. The warmth gives me 
a slight headache ; that is all.”’ 

But there was something more. As the day 
grew, the slight headache became a severe one, 
throbbing and pulsing, the pale face flushed, 
and the strong limbs failed and trembled as 
they had never done before. 
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At about six o’clock, as ‘fen sat in his office 
writing out some prescriptions, Captain Hous- 
ted entered the room and staggered into a 
chair. 

“I am afraid you are going to have a patient, 
Halifax,” he said, smiling feebly. “I feel 
rather faint.” And as he said it, he dropped 
his deathly face upon the table, and lay there 
without moving. 

He had braved it a long time, but the dread- 
ful pest had come upon him at last. Tom sent 
for Colonel Ashby, and the sick man was car- 
ried home. At the door Bessie met them, with 
a pale face, but steady eyes. 

“She ought to have been sent away,” said 
Tom. 

“But I am not afraid,” she answered, firmly. 
“Please let me stay ?”’ 

I dare say you will decide that Doctor Hali- 
fax was shockingly unstable when I tell you 
that from that time his mind began to waver 
as regarded Bessie Ashby. Meeting her every 
day in her cousin’s sick-room, it was not easy 
to feel cold and stern. She was so sweet and 
girlish in her new humility, now the old ca- 
pricious coquetry was thrown aside, and in all 
her appealing obedience to his orders he could 


not fail to see a little sensitive fear which 


sometimes troubled but always stirred his 
heart. He must take care of her too; every 
shadow that crossed the pretty face must be 
inquired into. He was not going to fall in 
love again, of course ; he was merely doing his 
duty as a medical man. Still, it was rather 
interesting. 

Captain Housted was the last serious case of 


sickness, but it was a very severe one. For | 


months the poor fellow’s life lay trembling in 
the balance—one day fevered and delirious, the 
next seemingly sinkingintodeath. Butintime 
he began to struggle through it, and, thanks to 
Tom’s skill and patience, the shadowy face 
began to light with a faint glimmer of return- 
ing strength. 

Gradually the fearful scourge weakened its 
power, and little by little seemed passing 
away. There were still patients to be visited, 
and work to be done, but the awful rage of the 
pestilence had swept by. Then it was that 
Tom Halifax began to redp his reward. Peo- 
ple who had never heard his name six months 
before, sent for him in all critical cases. Men 
of wealth and high standing in society courted 
his acquaintance as ‘“‘the brave young fellow 
who did his work so nobly throughout the 
sickness at Dorning.’’ Men and women pointed 
him out to each other on the street, saying: 
“But for him I should have been laid in my 
grave.”” ‘‘He saved my children for me.” 


“When my old mother died, he was the last 
man she knew.” ‘When we were in trouble, 
he worked for us day and night. God bless 
him!” Had there been nothing else, the 
warm, loyal young heart would have thrilled 


| with tender thankfulness at the simple grati- — 
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tude of the humble sufferers to whom he 
seemed almost a Saviour, but i from this, 
reality came to him. 
| There was no lack of practice now, and the 
name and fortune that had seemed so far away 
| @ year ago, became a promise of truth. Of 
| course as yet they were not quite perfected, 
but still each day brought them nearer, and 
| showed something of solid advancement in life 
and prospect. The Chateauz en Espagne were 
| beginning to stand on a substantia) foundation. 
| Perhaps this might have made him very happy. 
Naturally he felt thankful, but being a very 
| warm-hearted and (in some things) a very un- 
| scientific M. D., he could not feel quite restful. 

The truest of all truths is, that whatever we 
love, we can forgive, and whatever we forgive, 
it is not difficult to love. Bessie Ashby had 
refused Captain Housted. Why had she done 
it? Could it be that her foolish little heart 
was subdued at last? It is easy to be mag- 
nanimous when one has been injured, and it is 
hard not to be magnanimous when the injurer 
| is a pretty girl whom one has loved. If this 

were more than a simple record, I should cer- 
| tainly decide that my hero could not forgive 

my heroine under any circumstances, and con- 
sequently should doom them both to misery 
} and-despair. But as it is, lam compelled to 
say that Tom Halifax, M. D., forgave Bessie 
| Ashby, for the simple reason that, in spite of 
| her faults, he loved her. 
And Bessie? During her cousin’s sickness 
| she had learned the extent of the M. D.’s 
| power. She had found out that she could look 
up to him and rely upon his strength ; that she 
could trust him implicitly. She began to dis- 
covér that he had a higher object in view than 
the regard for self, which had been the one 
ruling power of her life, and his example 
taught her the true nobility of generous sacri- 
fice. Still, in spite of the change in the hearts 
of both, they had not advanced much outwardly 
from the old coldness. But in the second 
month of Captain Housted’s illness, the dénoue- 
ment came as a dénouement always comes, un- 
expectedly. 

One evening there had been a slight return 
of the fever, and after a heavy sleep the pa- 
tient awakened, restless and wandering. Bes- 
sie was standing at one side of the bed, and 
Doctor Halifax at the other, holding the cap- 
tain’s hand as he opened his eyes. 

“Tt was you she loved after all, Halifax,” 
he said, smiling faintly. ‘‘I am ‘only Cousin 
Fred.’ ”’ 

The blood rushed into Bessie’s faee. The 
handsome eyes told her they understood ; told 
her with one glance that burnt her cheek and 
set her heart beating swiftly. The next mo- 
ment she had brushed by him and left the 
room. 

Half an hour after, Doctor Halifax came 
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down stairs and walked straight into the parlor 
as though with some object in view. A very 
pretty figure stood revealed in the dusky light 
by the window—a pretty head, with long, 
shining curls, resting upon an equally pretty 
hand. I wonder if Miss Ashby knew what 
was coming? Certainly her pulse fluttered 
very fast, and she looked out into the garden 
quite resolutely. 

“ Bessie !”’ 

She did not move. 

** Bessie !”’ 

He certainly was a determined gentleman 
this Doctor Halifax, for he drew the pretty 
hands away and turned Miss Ashby to the 
light. 

“Was it true?’’ he whispered, bending very 
low over her. 


The long curls drooped a little nearer. It | 


really looked as if Miss Ashby was going over 
to the enemy. 

“T[—I think it was,”’ she said, very softly. 
“‘T think it has been true for a long time, Doc- 
tor Halifax.”’ 

It was dreadfully undignified, but Miss Ashby 
had positively made an unconditional surren- 
der, and the curls lay in a shining heap against 
Doctor Halifax’s broad shoulder. 

‘*My dear little gir),’’ he said, tenderly kiss- 
ing the pretty, tremulous face. ‘‘My dear, 
dear little girl, how happy you have made 
me !”’ 

What more have I tosay? Ihave ended my 
record, bringing both hero and heroine through 
their adventures, and leaving them in a pro- 
perly dramatic position. I have only to tell 
you that Captain Housted proved my theory 
of the elasticity of hearts, and recovering from 
his sickness, recovered from his disappoint- 
ment ina very sensible and decorous manner. 
In all probability he forgot his penchant for 
brown eyes and married a blonde. If he did, 
could there be a better proof that love is a 
lottery, and ‘‘ variety the spice of life?’’ 





WORDS. 


STRANGE, mysterious things are words. The | 
representatives of mind; the embodiment of 
thought, feeling, sentiment, and passion are 
they. The eye may discourse a language elo- | 
quent and impressive ; there may be a recogni- 
tion of an invisible, spiritual essence surround- 
ing us, an intuitive perception of unspoken 
thoughts and feelings; but words, with magic 
skill, clothe this invisible presence, these subtle 
operations of mind, and present them, as it 
were, in tangible form. 

Words have a fearful power. Swift-winged 
messengers are they for good or evil. Could 
eack human soul possess a tablet upon which, 
by some mysterious agency, words might be 
engraven in appropriate characters, how varied 
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and full of meaning would those characters be, 
and how potent their spell! Light words, the 
interchange of friendly civilities, the little oc- 
currences of everyday life, would be but faintly 
impressed and recognized, only by the charm 
investing them. Gay words, the pointed and 
brilliant scintillations of wit and fancy, spark- 
ling as just dropped from a diamond point. 
Bitter words, stinging, withering words of re- 
proach and scorn, engraven as with a pen of 
iron, and darkly enveloped with gloomy sha- 
dows. Noble words, the embodiment of the 
glowing thoughts and conceptions of genius, 
set with gems, and enriched with a halo of 
glory. And words of mercy, loving words of 
sympathy, burning with a radiance mild and 
lovely as the breathings of an angel-presence. 
This is not all fancy. Words are indeed en- 
graven upon more enduring tablets than those 
of ivory or brass; that of immortal minds. 
Take the continual interchange in the particles 
of matter; particles thrown off from one sub- 
stance filling the places in the formation of 
another. So words are the particles which 
minds are throwing off, to become incorporated 
with other words, to be as unperishable as the 
mind itself. 

It becomes us then to consider well the power 
of this influence for good or evil in our keeping. 
That careless, thoughtless word of thine may 
carry with it a thrill of agony almost too bitter 
for the sensitive spirit to endure. A kindly 
word may awaken in some soul energies which 
shall burn on forever; or its opposite crush to 
earth some timid soul, and destroy within it 
the power torise. A word of encouragement, 
fitly spoken, may cause the sweet flowers of 
hope and joy to spring up in the heart, and 
sweetly lure the bright buds of promise to un- 
fold in beauty. One little word may touch 


| some chord, which shall vibrate tones of joy 


or sorrow through the endless ages of eternity. 
——— re oe oa 
TO MY MOTHER. 
BY M. R. LE WAL. 


Hens was the first, the sweetest kiss 

My infant brow e’er felt; 
And hers the fondest, purest wish, 

Whispered to God as she knelt— 
As she bent o’er the form in the cradle, to trace 
God’s silent work on my baby face, ‘ 
And blessed, as she knelt in the self-same place, 
What some calied “a parcel of cambric and lace.” 


And when my lisping tongue could speak, 
I bowed in infant prayer, 
And “ Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
Were the words I whispered there— 
The words My Mother taught me, in tones so jow 
and soft— 
The same sweet, simple, childish prayer, old, and 
repeated oft; 
But the list’ning angels heard her, and musica) and 
soft 
Are their voices up in heaven, as they raise the 
prayer aloft, 
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TWICE AN APRIL FOOL. 


BY 8S. ANNIE FROST. 








‘*WHaT are you doing, Bert?” 

Herbert lreton looked up from his occupa- 
tion. He had been carefully penning a few 
lines upon a sheet of snowy paper, and evi- 
dently trying to disguise his handwriting. 

“Copy that for me, that’s a good fellow, 
and I will tell you all about it.’ 

“Give me your pen and a fresh sheet of 
paper,’’ replied Mark Leslie, his friend, and in 
2 few moments he tossed over the result of his 
labors. 

“Now direct this envelope to Herbert Ire- 
ton, Esq.” 

** Yourself?” 

“No. 27 Elm Row.” 

“Oh! your uncle.”’ 

*‘Now, I will fold and seal this, and then 
tell you all about it.” 

**Read it, and see if it is all right.’ 

Dear Str: Will you oblige me by accepting 
a hamper of live game, which I will send to 
your residence this afternoon ? 

Yours truly, A. P. RILFOoL. 

April 1, 1850. 

* All right. Do you know my uncle, Mark?” 

**T have heard you speak of him as an old 
bachelor of rather crusty temper, who resides 
with a maiden sister as cross as himself.” 

“Correct, as far as it goes. Uncle Herbert, 
for whom I was named, is not so very old, 
about forty years of age, and Aunt Mattie is 
five years older ; but they have lived alone so 
many years that all the milk of human kind- 
ness is being curdled in their veins. Sister 
Amelia and myself have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is time they were coaxed out of 
their seclusion, and, with mother’s permission, 
we are going to try our luck as doctors for the 
mind diseased. Last month our washerwoman 
died, leaving a babe seven months old, a pretty 
little girl, bright and active, but, alas! the 
eleventh blessing in the family. Her father 
has gladly consented to let us have her. Mo- 
ther and Amelia have made her abundance of 
clothing, and we are going to pack her in a 
hamper, and send herto Uncle Herbert. Walt, 
my little brother, nine years old, is crazy to be 
the messenger, and, after dark this evening, 
he and I will carry the hamper, sending the 
note by mail this morning.’’ 

“Sure enough, it is April Fool’s Day! But 
suppose your uncle won’t accept his live 
game?’’ 

**Mother and Amelia will take her. They 
will. probably have the most care of her, at 
any rate. Aunt Mattie was always very kind 
te us, and mother thinks she will be perfectly 
happy to have a baby to pet, now Walt is’out- 
growing jumping-jacks and nine pins. “She is 
always lamenting that he is not a girl, and 








ever since father died has been lavish of pen- 
nies and sweetmeats for the young scamp.”’ 

“If you want to get that precious docuinent 
in this morning’s mail, it is time you started 
it,’ said Mark, and the two young men strolled 
out together to the post-office. 

No. 27 Elm Row was a lovely home, situated 
about five miles from the heart of a great city, 
but easily accessible by stage or carriage. It 
was not a very large house, a cottage in style, 
but substantially built, and finished with every 
convenience and comfort taste could suggest 
or money procure. The grounds surrounding 
it were large, and flowers, fruit, and vegetables 
grew there in profusion. The fancy little sta- 
ble accommodated a cow as well as the two 
sleek horses and family carriage, and about 
the whole establishment there hung the air of 
staid respectability that will hover around single 
people no longer young. Theonly break upon 
the quiet monotony of the house was when the 
three young Iretons—Herbert, Amelia, and 
Walter—came to visit their uncle and aunt, 
which was not very often, as they were averse 
to the rather strict rules regarding flowers, 
fruit, and the use of the best furniture. 

Mr. and Miss Ireton, if truth must be told, 
although fond of their brother’s widow and 
children, only half-enjoyed any break in the 
calm monotony of their existence ; and even 
Walter, his aunt’s favorite, was watched with 
terrified eyes when near his uncle’s library or 
his aunt’s pets. Books were the companions 
sufficient for the happiness of the gentleman ; 
and birds, rabbits, cats, and goldfish for that 
of the lady. They lived in perfect harmony, 
each giving full scope to his or her peculiari- 
ties, and each having an ample income for 
their own comforts and many acts of charity ; 
for they were kind-hearted, even if in manner 
their gay nephews and nieces found them for- 
mal and precise: On the momentous first of 
April, when such important machinations 
against their peace were in progress, they were 
seated at luncheon, calmly unconscious of im- 
pending ills. 

The gentleman, short, stout, and florid, had 
been superintending his gardener in some hor- 
ticultural mysteries ; and the lady, also short, 
stout, and florid, had been finishing an elabo- 
rate piece of embroidery destined to cover a 
pair of ottomans for the drawing-room. The 
conversation naturally turned upon their oc- 
cupations, and Miss Mattie said, half-sighing :— 

“Sister Grace and the children are coming 
to-morrow to pers the day, Herbert.” Little 
did they guess the reasons for the proposed 
visit. 

“Dearme! Ihope that young scamp Walter 
will let my young pear-trees alone. He almost 
ruined the apricots last year with his penknife 
—the penknife you gave him, Mattie.”’ 

“He’s only a boy,” said Miss Mattie, in- 
dulgentiy. 
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“You spoil him,” said the gentleman. 

‘‘Who gave him a shovel this week, with 
which he dug up all my carnations?” retorted 
the lady. 

Where the discussion would have ended it is 
impossible to say, but at that moment the door 


membered the childhood of the brother ané 
sister, handed in a letter. 
with a puzzled face. 

“Do you remember any body named Ril- 
fool?” he asked his sister. 

“Rilfool! Rilfool! What a queer name!”’ 

“He is going to send me some game. I 
think it must be a mistake. No, here is my 
name and address, as plain as print. What 
kind of game can it be at this season?’’ 

‘*When is it coming?” 

“This afternoon! There! read the ncte.” 

It would be useless to deny that Miss Mattie 
was in quite a flutter over the note. Live 
game! Perhaps some rare birds, that would 
be a fresh ornament to her aviary. She was 
quite determined Herbert should never kill 
them, if they were golden pheasants, lop-eared 


Mr. Ireton read it 


rabbits, or any rarities of that kind. She took | 


her work to the front window to watch for the 
express wagon, but to her disgust it was driven 
right past the window. It was long past din- 
ner-time, and was quite dark, before the long- 
expected ring was heard. 

“If it is a hamper of game, bring it in here, 
Joseph,’’ said Mr. Ireton, as the man-servant 
crossed the hall to open the door. 

‘*A hamper, sure enough, it is,’’ said Joseph, 
and obeyed orders. 

There was no flutter of wings, or moving of 
tired feet, as the cover of the hamper was 


" : ‘ | 
opened, and the staid old waiter man, who re- 
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“*T’ll eat my head if this is not one of Master 
Herbert’s or Miss Amelia’s pranks.’’ 

Much to Mr. Ireton’s disgust, he was obliged 
to retire without his game of backgammon. 

‘*Miss Mattie says she won't be down again 
this evening; the baby’s crying,’’ was the 
message sent in answer to his summons. 

Miss Mattie found she had work till bed- 
time; undressing the foundling, sorting out 
the clothing under the pillows in the hamper, 








thrown back. Mr. Ireton started back with a | 


cry of positive horror, but Miss Mattie knelt 
down for a nearer view of the unexpected pre- 
sent. 
the sleeping babe upon the soft pillows that 
were in the hamper. Its rosy cheeks were 
shaded by a hood of soft white zephyr, and a 
white cloak covered carefully the round little 
limbs. One dimpled hand had escaped from 
the folds of the cloak, and was thrown across 
the breast. The parted crimson lips showed 
two tiny pearls of teeth, and the long, dark 
eyelashes suggested dark eyes. A little card 
was pinned to the cloak, and on this was 
written: ‘‘My name is Sadie Williams.” 
‘Isn't she pretty ?’’ whispered Miss Mattie. 
‘Take her away! Put her in the alms- 
house!” cried the gentleman. ‘Live game! 
By Jove, Mattie! it’s the first of April. Ril- 
fool! A. P. Rilfool! April Fool! 
a pair of old fools not to see through that sig- 
nature before. 
house, Joseph.” 
‘“‘No, no! It is too late to-night. Let her 


Joseph obeyed, muttering, as he did so: 


| filling the bottle also there with warm milk, 
| feeding the little one, and hushing it again to 
| sleep. By the time the sun rose, and the little 
hands had nestled all night in her bosom, Miss 
Mattie would have killed every pet in her aviary 
before she would have sent Sadie to the alms- 
| house. 
It took longer to overcome her brother’s 
prejudices. He hated babies! He despised 
| girls! There would never be another hour’s 
| peace in the house! Mattie was crazy! He 
| would send for a policeman to take the child 
|} away! and a thousand other objections and 
threats, to all of which Miss Mattie listened 
calmly ; and washed, dressed, and fed her new 
pet with renewed devotion, repaid by its crow- 
ing laugh of pleasure at her caresses, and the 
clinging clasp of the baby arms. 


Eighteen years passed before I again intro- 
duce Miss Sadie Williams to my readers. Her- 
bert and Amelia Ireton are married, and 


| Walter is a flourishing young lawyer, with a 


fair share of practice. 

But there is no greater change in all the 
family than can be discovered by peeping into 
27 Elm Row. The prim, staid, old-fashioned 
furniture is all gone; and the sauciest of 
chairs, ¢t/te-a-t/tes, and lounges fill its place. 
Dainty mats are under the prettiest of knick- 


_knacks, silvery clock-chimes sound the hours 


Never had she seen a prettier sight than | 


from the prettiest of clocks, windows are only 


| covered by lace curtains, shutters are open to 


the full flood of sunlight, regardless of the 
possible Gamage to bright carpets. In place of 
staid, sober dinner parties twice a year, the 


| parlors are now often filled with young people, 
| who dance, sing, flirt, tease Miss Mattie’s pets, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and toss about Mr. Ireton’s choicest volumes. 
The change in the brother and sister is as 
marked as that in their house. They have 
‘grown young again in the loving care they 
have given their adopted child ; for Mr. Ireton, 
early in the fall following Miss Sadie’s arrival 
in his home, took her also into his heart, and 


legally adopted her, to the great delight of 


' 


| home than Sadie Williams Ireton. 
Take the hamper to the alms- | 


| Herbert and Amelia. 
We were | 


A brighter, prettier girl never gladdened a 
Pretty asa 
picture, with a graceful figure and bright, bru- 
nette beauty, she had her warm Irish heart and 


| Vivacity only kept in check by her love for the 
stay to-night. Take her to my room, Joseph.” | uncle and aunt who had adopted her. Petted, 


humored, and loved, she had never been spoiled. 
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Her education had been always conducted at 
home, for neither Mr. Ireton nor Miss Mattie 
would listen to the suggestion of sending her 
to school, and she was a credit to her teachers. 
Mr. Ireton guided her reading and studies, 
after Miss Mattie had piloted her through the 
mysteries of the alphabet, spelling book, and 
reader. For musie she had a master, but lan- 
guages she learned also from Uncle Herbert, 
as she was taught to call Mr. Ireton. 

Eighteen years of unclouded happiness had 
passed over her head, and the little lady had 
awakened to the fact that she was no longer a 
child, and that she had a lover. Whether 
Walter Ireton Jeft his heart in the hamper on 
the night he assisted in carrying Sadie to Elm 
Row, he never knew, but it is certain that from 
that hour he was her most devoted cavalier. 
He pulled her baby carriage around the garden, 
he took her for drives upon his sled, when he 
was her patient horse ; he spent his pennies to 
buy her candies; and as she grew older, he 
brought her flowers, books, music, till one day 
he too realized the fact that Sadie was a young 
lady, and he loved her. 

A very pleasant state of affairs for the young 
people! But there was an odd-combination of 
emotions awakened about that time in another 
heart, that would have made Sadie open her 
eyes wide with astonishment, and prebably 
sent Miss Mattie into hysterics. 

Mr. Herbert Ireton, in the sixtieth year of 
his age, had fallen in love with his adopted 
niece, Miss Sadie Williams Ireton. He had 
petted her babyhood, indulged her childhood, 
looking upon her as a pretty plaything and 
bright pupil, when, without any warning, he 
found his heart was in her hands, and she, all 
unconsciously, was playing with the precious 
gift. 

He could not credit his own sensations at 
first, but it was not long before he took what 
he deemed a “‘sensible view of the case.’’ She 
had never known any other home, and cer- 
tainly had no other lover ; therefore he would 
speak to her at once, and install her mistress 
of his home as soon as Mattie could arrange 
the wedding finery. He could hear her now 
singing in the drawing-room, so he would go 
at once and have it over. 

He had forgotten the fact, but it was now eigh- 
teen years to the day since Sadie came into his 
house. He found her in the drawing-room, 
singing gayly as she arranged and watered a 
stand of favorite flowers. In her pretty spring 
dress of soft gray, trimmed with the narrowest 
lines of cerise velvet, with ribbons of bright 
cerise in her black, glossy hair, she was her- 
self the prettiest flower there. ‘There was no- 
thing subdued about her; she was all flash and 
sparkle, vivacity and brightness. How such a 
gay heart had expanded in the quiet old house 
had been a mystery to more than one of the 
friends of the old people; but there she was, 





smiling and happy, without one shadow to 
cloud her fair young face or heart. Mr. lreton 


| hesitated a moment in the doorway, then came 








in and sat upon the sofa. 

‘Sadie, my dear,”’ he said, ‘“‘ I want to havea 
few moments’ serious conversation with you."’ 

“Yes, dear uncle. Let me tie up this gera- 
nium, and I will come. There! Is it not a 
beauty? Now, lam all ready.” 

“Ahem!” said the old gentleman. “You 
know, my dear, you are no longer a child?’’ 

‘*No?”’ she questioned. 

‘‘Certainly not. You are now eighteen 
years of age, nearly nineteen, in fact, as you 
were some months old when you came here. 
A young lady of eighteen may with propriety 
begin to think of her future life.”’ 

A little crimson flush came on Sadie’s cheek, 
and her eyelids drooped. 

“Have you ever thought, my dear, of being 
married ?”’ 

No answer. 

“Your Aunt Mattie has instructed you well 
in all household matters, so that you can pre- 
side over a house of your own. Don’t you 
think Mrs. Sadie Iretun would be a pretty 
hame, dear?” 

Then it was Walter! How kind her uncle 
was to prepare her for his proposal! Sadie 
lifted her eyes, and said, softly :— 

a 

“Then, my dear, we will have a wedding ?”’ 

No answer, only a deeper blush. 

‘*] will see Mattie now, and come and talk 
to you again. You have made me the hap- 
piest man in the world.” 

Sadie accepted the kiss with quiet grace, find- 
ing no novelty in the habitual caress, and the 
old gentleman trotted off to electrify Mattie. 

What bird whispered to Walter Ireton that 
somebody else was coveting his idol, I can 
only guess; but certain it is that, whatever in- 
stinct prompted him, Sadie was not alone five 
minutes when Walter put his handsome head 
in at the door. 

One love scene is surely enough to describe, 
so I spare my readers a second. No reference 
was made to Uncle Herbert, but Sadie gave a 
more cordial reception to the suit of her lover, 
feeling so certain of her uncle’s approval. 
Walter, proud and happy, was putting a ring 
upon Sadie’s finger, his arm around her waist, 
and his lips on her cheek, when Uncle Herbert 
led the fluttered Aunt Mattie into the room. 

Walter drew off a step or two before the old 
gentleman's astonished eycs, but Sadie said, 
softly :— 

“Unele Herbert told me this morning you 
were coming, Walter.”’ 

‘*Told you I was coming?”’ 

‘Why, brother Herbert,’’ said Aunt Mattie, 
“T thought you said’’— 

“Hush! hush!’ whispered the old gentle- 
man. “I’ve been an old fool.” Then aloud 
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he said: ‘‘Accept my best wishes, Walter. 
You have won a charming bride, and Mattie 
will see to the wedding. Come, Mattie, leave 
the young folks together!’’ Once outside the 
door, he said: ‘‘ That ’s twice I’ve been fooled 
by Miss Sadie on the first of April.’ 

—~<> 
SOFT AND LOW THE BREEZES MURMUR. 


BY TILLIE LAUBACH. 











Sort and low the breezes murmur, 
And the clouds are light and small; 

And the moon, in silver radiance, 
Throws her fair smiles over all; 

And the brooklets, with the breezes, 
Join their rippling cadence sweet, 

As the babbling waters, passing, 
Almost kiss a lover's feet. 


Ah! that lover has been fickle, 
He has left one he loved dear; 
And his love-dreams are returning, 
As the music courts his ear; 
And he is retrospective living 
Over all the past again ; 
Lo! his grief has joined the music; 
See his tears—they fall like rain! 
Ah! too late is his repentance, 
For his loved one’s lying low; 
Like a rose she drooped and faded, 
Wasted like the melting snow. 
But in that dark hour of sorrow, 
There is still one beacon given; 
Soft and low the breezes murmar, 
“Strive to meet her up in heaven.” 
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How is it possible to expect that mankind 
will take advice, when they will not so much 
as take warning ?—Swift. 

ABUSE OF NAMEs.—It is by giving fair names 
to foul actions, that those who would start at 
real vice are led to practise its lessons, under 
the disguise of virtue.—Scoié. 

COUNSELS FOR THE YOuUNG.—Never be cast 
down by trifles; if a spider break his web 
twenty times, twenty times will he mend it 
again. Make up your mind to doa thing, and 
you will doit. Fear not if troubles come upon 
you; if the sun is going down, look up to the 
stars; if the earth is dark, keep your eye on 
heaven. With God’s promises, a man or a 
child may be cheerful. Mind what you run 
after ; never be content with a bubble that will 
burst, firewood that will end in smoke and 
darkness. Fight hard against a hasty temper; 
anger will come, but resist it strongly ; a fit of 
passion may give you case to mourn all the 
days of your life. Never revenge an injurys 
if you have an enemy, act kindly to him, and 
make him your friend; you may not win him 
at once, but try again; let one kindness be fol- 
lowed by another, until you have compassed 
your end. Whatever you do, do it willingly. 
He that pulls off his coat cheerfully, strips up 
his sleeves in earnest, and sings while he works, 
will be the man of action. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART. 


EMBROIDERY. 

OF all the stitches used in embroidery, the 
long stitch is that in most general use, and all 
shaded work should be done in it. In the 
somewhat fashionable ‘‘ Breton work,’’ how- 
ever, shaded forms are filled in with short 
stitches taken promiscuously, instead of long 
stitch. In using it, all stitches should be taken 
from the outside edge of the figure, and worked 
towards the centre. Ina figure of equal sides, 
the first stitch should be taken from the very 
centre of the edge, and the work be proceeded 
with from first one and then the other side of 
this stitch. In working leaves and scrolls, the 
stitches ought, invariably, to be taken in a 
slanting direction. The lighter parts of the 
leaves are first worked in from the edges, and 
the darker shades towards the central veins 
filled in afterwards, the veins themselves being 
put in Jast ; gold should not be applied till af- 
ter the silk-work is done. The last thing is to 
put a neat and careful outline to the leaves. 
In shaded work, the upper side of the design, 
wpon which the light would be supposed to 
fall, should be worked in the lightest shade, 
and the high lights should not be so dark by 
four degrees as those shades next to them. In 
leaves, scrolls, or conventional, forms, a small 
number of shades, and those arbitrarily used 
look best, but more may be introduced with 
good effect in draperies. In Fig. 1 we give a 


Fig. 1. Fig. 3. 
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diagram of shading in long stitch, from the 
petal of a flower, in old English embroidery. 
Satin stitch is most useful for making raised 
leaves, etc., as in the Chinese conventional 
flower, Fig. 2. The chain stiteh, which is an 
imitation of the old tambour stitch, is formed 
by carrying the thread at the back of the fabric, 
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catching it through, and laying it along the 
surface with a fine crochet-hook, which is, un- 
der a modern name, the same instrument as 
the old tambour-needle. Basket-stitch (Fig. 
3) is formed by laying any even number of 
rows of twine, from four upwards, upon the 
foundation, and securing them there ; the silk, 
etc., is carried over these two atatime. This 
is useful for borders. Couching was much 
used in old work. Passing or gold thread is 
frequently applied in this way, being laid over 
the ground and secured by short stitches in 
colored silk over each single thread. These 
last are sometimes introduced promiscuously ; 
sometimes so arranged as to form a variety of 
diapers and patterns, as in Figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
Sometimes, as in Fig. 8, instead of these short 


Fig. 4. 








stitches passing over every thread, the couch- 
ing is accomplished by other threads crossing 
at right angles, and secured by stitches. Twist- 
stitch is produced by working equal stitches 
diagonally, one behind the other on an even 
line, as in Fig. 9. French knots are frequently 
useful and pretty for forming the centres of 
flowers and in diapers; they are supposed to 
be introduced in several of our designs. They 
are made by first bringing the needle through 
the material, taking the thread and holding it 


with the left hand midway between the needle | 


Fig. 6. Fig. 8. 











and werk, and with the right hand twisting the 
needle around the silk in such a manner as to 
form a loop; this having been slipped down to 
the point of the needle, the latter can be re- 
passed through the stuff, close to the place 
where it came through, and while it is drawn 
down by the right hand, the silk is held by the 
left, till the loop settles into a knot upon the 
surface. 




















Nearly all embroidery is, when circumstances 
will permit, best worked when stretched in a 
frame, and lengths which are too great to be 
stretched at one time, may be put in the frame 
in successive pieces. The best kind of frame 
for canyas is one in which the material is se- 
eured by blunt points, attached to the sides 
and covered with a wooden bar, cut half round, 
and having a groove, of the same width as the 
points, running along it ; the canvas is stretched 
and the sides secured by screws. But all other 
materials would be injured by being fixed by 
such points, and must, therefore, be secured. to 
the frame by being sewn to webbing. A frame 
capable of holding a piece of work three feet 
square is a convenient size. It is better that 
the frame should exceed the size of the work 
by some inches, and it is well, to secure a good 
purchase, that the material should not be sewn 


Fig. 7. Fig. 9. 
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to the extreme end of the webbing on either 
side. The selvage sides of the material should 
be sewn to the webbing, so as to leave an equal 
space at either end, with strong, double thread, 
in stitches of six to the inch, and a piece of 
tape to secure them, stitched along the woof 
ends of the material. The frame is then put 
together, stretched and secured by its pegs, and 
the woof ends are in their turn secured by sew- 
ing through the tape and over the opposite bars 
with twine. 

In working at the frame, there will, at first, 
be some difficulty experienced in using the left 
hand simultaneously with the right, and par- 
ticularly in bringing up the needle from be- 
neath in the exact spot. The power of doing 
this can only be attained by perseverance, and 
the beginner should practise till the needle can 
be used as well with one hand as the other. 
The worker should sit in as upright a position 
as possible, and the frame should be fixed ac- 
cordingly ; as regardsiight, a side light is best. 
In doing long stitch'or gold bullion embroi- 
dery, both hands are rarely required above the 
frame ; in couching, one hand guides the silk 
along the material, while the other sews it 
down, and in applying nearly all edging cords, 
the hands are occupied in the same way. 
While working with floss-silk, it is necessary 
to keep the hands smooth, or they will catch 
it, and it is not well, for the same reason, to 
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wear rings. Perfect cleanliness of the hands 
is, of course, indispensable. 

The implements required are needles, which 
should be large in proportion to the silk they 
have to carry, and with large, round eyes; 
from 7 to 9 are the sizes most in use; the for- 
mer for sewing-silks, and the latter for crochet 
and other coarse silks. Nos. 8, 9, and 10 are 
good sizes for gold bullion. Pins of a small 
size will be found requisite. As both hands 
are employed, two plain silver thimbles should 
be provided, scissors, etc. A stiletto will be 
required, and a steel piercer rounded and 
pointed at the end, and then becoming flat- 
sided, will be useful for regulating gold bul- 
lion, passing, pearl-purl, etc. 

The silks to be used are floss, Dacca, Berlin, 
three-cord, crochet-twist, purse-silk, and seed- 
ings. In the best old work, floss is the silk 
chiefly employed, either in vertical lines kept 
down by cross rows of fine gold thread, or 
split fine for flesh and hair; sometimes a thick 
line of it is used for outlines, while at others, 
rows of twisted silk sewn down with it are 
used for that purpose. Dacca is a floss-silk, 
so made as to be easily divided into two fila- 
ments or plies, which can again be subdivided 
to any extent which is necessary, besides being 
more easily split than floss. Dacca is made in 
more shades; the English is best, the French 
being deficient in softness and brilliancy. 
Berlin has a smooth, loose twist, and is well 
adapted for flat masses of color, as also for 
scrolls and leaves. Three-cord is a close- 
twisted silk of three plies, and best simulates 
gold bullion. The apricot shade is very beauti- 
ful, but, as it turns white, the more metallic 
yellows are to be used in preference. Three- 
cord is made in other colors than gold, but not 
in such variety as Dacca or Berlin ; the French 
is not equal to the English. Crochet-twist is 
also of three plies, but is coarser and less tightly 
twisted than the above. It is most valuable 
for large designs to be used in imitation of 
gold, and may either be applied in modern 
embroidery over card, or couched, either single 
or double, by stitches of purse-silk, or it may 
be used as a substitute for cord in edging ap- 
pliqué. Purse-silks are of three sizes—coarse, 
medium, and fine. The first is used in places 
where three-cord would be too clumsy; the 
second when a strong, even, and tolerably fine 
silk is needed ; the third for such purposes as 
couching crochet-silk on an even surface. In 
sewing-silk, there is only one first-class quality, 
which should always be used (drapers’ silk on 
reels is valueless), and the best is bought in 
hanks of from half an ounce to an ounce. 
Passing, that is gold thread, should be couched 
with sewing-silk. 

Where twist-silk is being used, it is not pos- 
sible to fill gaps with extra stitches, as in using 
floss ; every stitch must, therefore, be laid with 
regularity, the piercer being constantly used to 





keep it in place; care should be taken that the 
stitches are of uniform tightness, and a needle- 
ful should never be gone on with when the silk 
dulls or strains, but another should be taken at 
once. A large-eyed needle should be used, 
and never too great a length of silk—twenty- 
seven inches is a very good length for a nee- 
dieful. 

Pearl-purl is gold cord, which resembles a 
close string of beads, and is used for edging 
bullion embroidery ; it should be sewn down 
with single silk, previously waxed, and the 
stitches concealed. Spangles are frequently 
useful for enriching embroidery ; they are 
made both flat and concave, the latter have the 
best effect. Passing is a bright, smooth thread, 
formed by silver-gilt wire spun around yellow 
silk. Generally speaking, it should not be 
pulled through the material, but should be 
couched and sewn down with colored silk. 

At the present day, an important employ- 
ment for the various kinds of embroidery we 
have described, is the decoration of church fur- 
niture; for which, indeed, such methods of 
work are alone properly applicable. The 
number of domestic purposes to which, also, 
it is now growing fashionable to apply them, 
is very large, some of the most favorite being 
as borders for curtains and table-cloths, as 
hangings for mantelpieces, and, in narrow 
strips, to be affixed to various articles of fur- 
niture. 
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CALM. 





BY LOUDON ENGLE. 





O8, south wind, sighing over shifting sands! 
Oh, murmuring zephyr, gently going o’er 
The green grass, growing on the lowly lands 

That lie so close unto the pebdbly shore! 


Kiss with thy placid breath my forehead bare, 
Smoothing away each wrinkle and dark frown; 
Lift thou the lead-like burden of dull care, 
And draw dear dove-like peace all gently down. 


Lo! on the shore where the ocean surges, 
Battle so fiercely for the yielding earth, 
Oft have I sat and sung the mournful dirges 
That from the billows had their watery birth. 
But now, sweet south and whispering western wind, 
The waves’ wild sayings vex my ear no more, 
For quietly thou calm’st my troubled mind, 
And on my aching heart rare comfort pour. 


Serene as sleeps an infant on the, breast, 
That gave it life-blood and that gives it life, 
So by thy influence do I sink to rest, 
Free from dll fear, lost to all sense of strife. 


MAN.—Man is an animal formed for and de- 
lighting in society ; for in this state alone his 
various talents can be exerted, his numberless 
necessities relieved, the dangers he is exposed 
to can be avoided, and many of the pleasures 
he eagerly affects enjoyed.— Fielding. 
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“Go on, please!’ I cried, mercilessly. “I 
am greatly interested.’’ 

Her eheek grew so red that in compassion I 
| looked away. Presently she continued, though 
somewhat incoherently :— 

‘*He asked me to be his wife, and I told him 
I was very much obliged, but I did not think I 
could. And then he looked so pained that I 
was afraid I was cruel, and so I told him ‘per- 
haps I would.’ ”’ 


PRETTY DORA BRAMPTON. 


BY ZAIDEE JONES. 








Dora was my favorite of them all, but she 
was a sad little scapegrace; forever plotting 
mischief, and always in trouble. She was 
quite a little creature, with great dark eyes, 
that had a way of looking so very innocent, 
and a profusion of wavy brown hair, which 
was constantly falling down about her pink ** Dora Brampton !’’ I exclaimed, indignantly 
cheeks and dimpled shoulders. Her sisters | letting go her hand. 
were all dark. Juno, a perfect brunette, with “Oh, dear, Mr. Dane! don’t be angry, 
bands of jetty hair bound around her stately | please,’’ raising her dark eyes beseechingly to 
head. But Dora was a sunbeam—a little darl- | mine. ‘‘ Indeed I could not help it. I did not 
ing—full of winning ways. know what to say,”’ and her lips quivered. 

I had not seen the child for several days, | “Icould not be angry with you, child, if I 
and, as I sat out on the porch, enjoying a cigar, | tried,’ I said, gravely. “But I cannot deny 
and listening with closed eyes to a distant | that 1 am very much surprised.” 
band, I thought how long a time it seemed. | She hung her pretty head penitently. 

At length footsteps stole softly towards me, “IT do not love him,’’ she said, at length. 
and a shower of rose-leaves swept my face. “Then you surely will not marry him!” I 

“Dora!” L cried, with certainty. asserted, eagerly. 

‘Yes, Dora,” mimicingly, and witb a silvery “T do not know,” slowly. ‘I cannot think 
laugh the saucy girl stood before me. what I ought to do now.” 


leaucht both her hands and drew her towards ‘‘Whatever your Aeart dictates,” I said, lam 
me. r afraid coldly. I saw her change color and bite 


: her lips. 
‘My little sunbeam, where have you been ~ ? ee ee " 
all this time?” I can see that you are displeased with me, 


“Not where I belong,” with a mischievous | ®2¢ apy ok shoved.” 
k + , . 
— anal it “Juno is very angry, too,” she went on, 
ne vor net imagine it,” I replied. ory bad | BU‘tiedly, in a depressed tone, but suddenly 
No? But really I here been very bad | exclaimed with her old wilfulness, “Not that 
lately. More so than ever!” with a half-tri- | 7 .gn¢/ I¢ I once make up my mind to marry 





umphant air. him, no one could prevent it!” and her eyes 
‘Really! ‘More so than ever!’ Can that | go.jeq defiantly. ms ia 
be possible?” “Noone!” Then not I, of course! But I 


“Now don’t be satirical, Doctor Dane. I | said :— 
could not help it! You see,” taking a seat be- | «Little Dora, you will not! You are too 
side me on the steps, and slipping her small | young—only seventeen !”” 
hand confidingly into mine, ‘I ran away!” ‘Young in years, Mr. Dane, but very old in 
“Ran away!” I cried, with a sudden name- | feeling. You say so yourself.” 
less fear seizing me, as I thought of all the | “Yes, you are old in that way, but O Sun- 


Wills and Johns forever hanging about. beam, too young for marrying !”’ 
‘“Wait a minute, won’t you? I mean I *« Advise me,”’ she said, at length. “I came 
wanted to go to Mrs. Thornton’s party, and | to you to-night for advice.” 
they would not let me, so I ran away.”’ “T cannot!’ lexclaimed. ‘You must judge 
I breathed again, relieved. in such a case for yourself.” 
‘Well, what about the party?” I asked. “Oh, then, I shall marry him !” she faltered, 


“Oh, that was splendid! I danced nearly | «for it would not be right not to do so, since I 
all night—and flirted, too—just a little bit!’ | haye promised.” 
witha half-frightened look in her great eyes. **You have made up your mind?’ I said, in 
‘*But then I got into trouble towards the last a voice which was strangely husky. 
—of course,” pettishly, and tossing back her | “J think so. But, O Mr. Dane, I don’t want 
heavy curls. to!’ And the golden head was bowed low. 
“How?” I inquired, fearlessly. How I longed to say, “‘Do not!’ But I had 
‘“You know Jackson Menton? Well, he | no right. I could not say a word, but must 
asked me to take asail on the lake. And it | see my darling (for she was my darling!) mar- 
was perfectly charming—all moonlight, and | ried to a man whom I was sure she could not 
that sort of thing—and I was looking down in | love, all for a childish sense of duty. She rose 
the water to see Undine, and enjoying it so | to go. 
much, when’’— She paused, and gazed steadily “Good-by!”” she said, without looking at 
at the fountain playing on the terrace. me. 
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**Good-by!’’ gravely. 

“Are you so very angry ?”’ with a sort of sob, 
and a quivering of the long lashes. 

‘‘Have I not told you I could not be angry 
with you, my child?”’ 

** And you won’t blame me if” — 

“Tf you marry him?”’ I interrupted. 

“Yes,’’ and she gazed beseechingly into my 
face. 

“‘T have no right,’’ I answered, in my hope- 
lessness. 

“Thank you! Do not blame me!”’ and this 
time her soft fingers were laid in mine. 

I do not know what madness tempted me to 
be so rash, but, stooping suddenly over her, I 


kissed rapturously her fair white forehead and | 


her beautiful eyes. The moment it was done 
I was sorry, for, giving me a startled look, she 
fled down the garden path. So fleet was she 
that she had arrived at her own door before I 
overtook her. She invited me in, but when I 
declined, she again extended her hand to me 
in farewell. Holding it between both of my 
broad palms, I said :— 

“Dora, is this decision with regard to Mr. 
Menton final ?’’ 





She blushed painfully, and then grew very | 
| During that period our pretty village had seen 


white, and trembled so I feared she would fall. 
I put my arm around her, whispering :— 

“Sunbeam, do not be rash. If you truly 
love this man, marry him; but if not, for the 
love of those who love you, do not—do not /”’ 

Just then a dark figure approached, and, 
disengaging herself from my arm, Dora stood 
erect, and went forward to meet him. 

“Mr. Menton,’’ I heard her say softly, and 
then I saw a tall, handsome fellow take my 


‘‘You are not in earnest?’’ he said, beseech- 
ingly. 

She turned her head away, and though her 
answer was spoken low, it was given without 
hesitation. 

““O Dora, Dora’”’ he cried, staggering back, 
with his face buried in his hands, ‘ you have 
broken my heart.” 

‘“‘Oh! what have I done?”’’ the child cried, 
impulsively. She could never bear the sight 
of another’s pain. “Oh, forgive me! I do 
not mean it. It shall be as you wish.”’ 

Then I saw her taken in his arms, and her 
dear face showered with kisses ; and with my 
heart too overflowing with sorrow and bitter- 
ness, I stole quietly away. I was too utterly 
wretched to go home, so I spent the long, end- 
less hours of the entire night in pacing the 
desolate cliffs overhanging the lake: 

I never met Dora Brampton again; for I 
hastened from home under pretence of busi- 
ness, in order to divert my mind, was absent 
several weeks, and, when I returned, she was 
Mrs. Menton, and had left Silverton. 

Six years had elapsed since that evening 
when Dora came to me for advice, and sat like 
a child at my feet, with her hand in mine. 


nothing of the far-renowned beauty—Mrs. 
Menton. 
The Bramptons spent a great portion of 


| their time with her at the South, whither she 


was compelled to remain on account of her 


' husband’s ill-health, and their house had been 


little girl’s hand in his and raise it to his lips. | 


I was standing in the shadow, so the young 
man probably did not see me; at least, he be- 


trayed no consciousness of the presence of a | 


third person, for he distinctly lavished all the | 


most tender epithets on Dora until I could see 
her cheeks glow in the moonlight. I leaned 


closed for months. It seemed as if they were 
all dead, and I believe that, then, I would 
rather have had it so. 

At length came a day when it was said, 
“They have come.”” How well I remember 
it! I had visited many patients, and was very 
weary, with a feeling that life had grown all 
duty and no pleasure, when, as I entered my 


| own porch—that little porch dear to me since 


back against the pillar, and through the vines | 


jealously watched them. How pretty Dora 
looked that night, in her white dress and blue 
ribbons! I did not wonder that Jackson Men- 
ton gazed upon her so admiringly. 

‘Is my fate decided ?”’ he asked, in a tone 
confident of success. 

“It is, Mr. Menton,’’ I heard my sweet girl 
reply. 

“Favorably, I hope?’’ in the same assured 
voice. 

“‘T trust it may prove so to both.” 

*“ Ah!’ advancing towards her with such 
conceited satisfaction in his air that I could 
have collared him on the spot. ‘Then it is 
“yes?’”’ 

““No.”” As Dora uttered this monosyllable, 
simply and distinctly, I saw the man start and 
ehange color. 





that evening when we two sat there together— 
Margaret drew me quietly into the cool, shady 
parlor, and forced me, in her gentle way, into 
an easy-chair. 

“‘ What is it, my Margaret ?”’ I asked, wearily. 

She kissed my forehead as she stood behind 
my chair, and said :— 

“The Bramptons have come. And, oh, Ed- 
ward! Dora has been a-widow two years.”’ 

The room suddenly grew dark, and I suppose 
I turned very pale, for I felt a tear of Marga- 
ret’s fall on my brow. 

‘Dear boy !”’ she said, tenderly, and her fin- 
gers trembled as she passed them through my 
hair. ‘The gray hairs have come pretty fast ; 
but,” in a more cheerful tone, ‘never mind, 
they shall come no more. I prophecy your 
future will be very happy.”’ 

I shook my head despairingly. 

“‘Oh, nonsense !’’ she cried. ‘‘We shall see. 
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And, now, take yourself off for a good rest, for 
you do look as if you needed it.’’ 

I did take a long rest, lying on my own 
lounge, and thinking of Dora—pretty Dora !— 
free again. And when I went down to tea, I 
found Phil Tracie seated comfortably in my 
arm-chair at the head of the table, enjoying 
some of sister Margaret’s delicious waffles. 

‘“We were so hungry—at least I was—that 
I couldn't wait any longer for you,” said Mar- 
garet, pouring me out a cup of chocolate. 

‘““*The woman tempted me, and I did eat,’’’ 
quoted the irreverent Phil. ‘‘But before any 
more of these waffles deaden my memory, let 
me say what I was sent here tosay. My wife 
is going to have some kind of a party Friday 
night in honor of the fascinating widow, Mrs. 
Menton, and you and Margaret will come— 
won’t you, doctor?” 

‘*T cannot, but, of course, he will,’’ answered 
Margaret, decidedly, before I had time to reply. 

“Yes, I will come,”’ I said, with forced calm- 
ness, and changed the subject. 

Friday night arrived, and with it—too late— 
my repentance for having consented to go to 
Mrs. Tracie’s. How could I meet her—Dora 
Brampton, for she was always that to me— 
for the first time in six years, without betray- 
ing my unchanged feeling ? 

I was weak enough to hesitate about going, 
when Margaret came to tell me the carriage 
was waiting. She looked flushed and tired. 

‘See!’ she said, holding up two tea-roses, 
surrounded with dark purple heliotrope. “I 
have searched the whole garden for these.” 

How kind and thoughtful! She had not for- 
gotten they were Dora’s flowers. Her fingers 
trembled, and her upward gaze into my face 
was anxious, as she fastened them in my but- 
tonhole. 

Evidently I was late; for as I neared Mr. 
Tracie’s house, I could hear the band playing 
the maddest galops, and through the lace- 
shrouded windows beheld light forms floating 
through the dance. 

I had been some time in the crowded draw- 
ing-room, repeating senseless platitudes about 
the weather and the present scene, and had 
become excessively weary of it all, with the 
sickness of hope deferred, when a low murmur 
of interest announced some new-comer; and my 
arm was suddenly grasped by Phil, who whis- 
pered excitedly :— 

“Look! There is the widow, more charming 
than ever.” 

I followed his glance, and beheld, in the 
beautiful, dignified woman who was being pre- 
sented to our hostess, my Dora, my sunbeam. 
How dim it all grew! I leaned against the 
wall, and closed my eyes. Recovering myself 
with an effort, I ere long found myself in her 
presence. On recognizing me, her eyelids 
drooped, the color faded from her cheek and 
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smiling mouth. Icould not speak. Llextended 
my hand in silence. 

“Why, my dear fellow,’ exclaimed Mr, 
Brampton, cordially, ‘‘I am truly glad to meet 
you! Where have you kept yourself in days 
past that I have not seen you?”’ 

“In Silverton, most of the time. But I have 
visited very little in the last six years,” I re- 
sponded, my eyes instinctively seeking those 
of the pale beauty at his side. 

**A thorough old bachelor, eh? Well, break 
through your settled habits, and let us see you 
often.” 

“Thank you!”’ I said, slowly, hoping to hear 
Dora second the invitation ; but no words came 
from her lips. She stood like a beautiful statue, 
watching the dancers, apparently unconscious 
of our remarks. 

Phil interrupted us to claim Mrs. Menton for 
a promised waltz. In a moment she was float- 
ing gracefully down the room, causing others 
to pause and admire. 

Mr. Brampton, watching her, said: “You 
have not seen Dora before since she became a 
widow ?” 

‘**T have not seen Mrs. Menton since she was 
seventeen,’’ I replied. 

‘**TIs it possible? That was before her mar- 
riage.”’ 

‘Yes, Iam aware of the fact.”’ 

‘She has changed a great deal.’’ 

‘She has become very beautiful,’’ I observed, 
coldly. 

At that moment she drew near us. How 
exquisitely she looked! Her brown hair coiled 
in a wavy mass around her well-formed head, 
her large eyes dazzling bright, and her cheeks 
glowing. 

“Tt was delightful !’’ she said to her father, 
in something of her old tone. ‘I don’t know 
when I have enjoyed a waltz so much.” 

Mr. Brampton looked eharmed. ‘‘Go on!” 
he cried. ‘Don’t stop! Dance some more!” 

““No,”’ just then catching my eye, “I am 
very tired,’’ and, with her color fading, she 
sank into a chair, with a dreary sigh. 

‘May I get you some water, Mrs. Menton ?”’ 
I inquired, seeing her fingers tremble as she 
endeavored to replace a flower in her hair. 

**T should like some.” 

I brought her some, nicely iced, and offered 
it to her. In doing so, my roses became 
loosened, and fell into her lap. She crim- 
soned, then grew white, recognizing them as 
her favorites. 

““Come!’’ I cried, hurriedly, ‘let me take 
you into the air. Shall we go upon the ve- 
randa, Dora?” 

At that name she arose, obedient as a child, 
and, with some of the confiding way of old, 
put her hand within my arm for me to lead 
her out. 

There in the starlight we sat again, side by 

















side, as we had done in years gone by, only 
now her hand was not within mine. Neither 
of us spoke for some time, and I do not know 
how long the painful silence might have been 
prolonged, but that I could bear it no longer. 

“‘Sunbeam,’’ I breathed, softly, ‘little Sun- 
beam !’’ 

She looked at me wonderingly, then mourn- 
fully, as if memory were a pain. 

‘* Darling, do you think 1 love you less now 
than I did six years ago?” I cried, passion- 
ately. 

With a glad cry, she nestled closely to me, 
her little hand laid in mine. 

“Did you love me? Do you love me now, 
Edward?” 

‘‘More than my life, my own little Dora— 
mine at last!’’ and I pressed her fervently to 
my heart. 

With a contented little sigh, she lay there ; 
her eyes closed, and her lips parted with so 
happy a smile, I could not resist the desire to 
kiss that sweet mouth ; and she hid her blush- 
ing face on my shoulder. 

After that night we saw each other con- 
stantly; for our engagement was duly an- 
nounced, and many were the delightful drives 


or walks we took on the cliffs or lake shore. | 


Each morning that I drove over to her house, 
I found her awaiting me, frequently on the 
porch-steps, looking day by day, to my imagin- 
ing, more beautiful and irresistible. She had 
laid aside her mourning, and wore fascinating 
little jackets of scarlet, with ribbons to mateh, 
over her white dresses, on cloudy mornings ; 
but on fair days, when the sun was glowing, 
and only a faint breeze rippled the lake, she 
appeared in some neutral tint, with white 
daisies to fasten the lace at her throat. Dur- 
ing these days we talked over her past life, 
and reluctantly she told me of ail her unhap- 
piness with Jackson Menton. 

‘*I wish,”’ she said, earnestly, ‘“‘that my ex- 
perience could be a warning to young girls, 
that they might be brought to believe that 
there should be but one motive when one mar- 
ries, and that not a worldly one, to gain a po- 
sition or riches, nor out of spite or wounded 
pride ; or—like mine—through a mistaken idea 
of duty, but with the great feeling filling 
one’s soul which comes but once, and never 
changes.”’ 

She had told me falteringly how she had 
loved me—even at that time when she came to 
me for advice, and I had dared to kiss her. 
And then ‘that she should never have mar- 
ried Mr. Menton, but that having impulsively 
promised, she felt she was in honor bound to 
do so.’’ My poor little Dora, my love should 
compensate for all these sorrowful years! 

The 27th of August dawned clear and cloud- 
less. Our wedding-day—faultless in every 
respect! An early hour found me gazing at 
her window, looking impatiently for some 
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| signs of Dora. Presently she came, blithely 
singing, down the garden path, her hands 
filled with dewy roses and purple heliotrope, 
all forgetful that their freshness was fading. 
' A delicious hour was spent out in this sweet 
morning air; vows were renewed, and new 
promises made for the future. And twilight 
found us in our own house. Dora—my wife— 
standing beside me in the dim light of a new 
/moon, her head resting on my shoulder, my 
arm about her, perfect peace and trust—be- 
cause perfect love—filling and overfiowing 
each heart. 





“> 


THE HOLOCAUST TO MAMMON. 


BY MISS A. C. WENTWORTH. 








Like every other ten-acre section of America, 
our county in Eastern Virginia had its aris- 
| tocracy. Some had gained admittance into 
this magic circle by virtue of being descendants 
of the original settlers; others based their 
pretensions upon their undoubted air-line de- 
‘scent from Pocahontas, causing meditative 
| people to believe that the Abrahamic promise 
as to seed had been made good in the history 
of the posterity of this celebrated princess ; and 
| others—weil, nobody knows how they came to 

be numbered at all with our first people. But 
| they were, and there they must be accepted. 
The Barnetts were of this last class. Mrs. 
| Grundy could well remember when the Bar- 
nett ancestors owned but one cow and a calf; 
and when the Fleetfoots, Mrs. Barnett’s prede- 
| cessors, could not even afford to wear calico, 
| but were obliged to array themselves in Osna- 
| burg; yet now the Barnetts were somebody, 
and looked down upon Mrs. Grundy, while 
she, though not condescending to kiss the hem 
| of their garments, dared not remind them of 
| thir former insignificance. So it came to pass 
| that Mrs. Barnett’s poor relations, whose name 
| was Legion, were slighted by their haughty 
kinswoman, and when her brother visited her, 
after an absence from the country of twenty 
years, old Mr. Barnett charged him for his two 
weeks’ board, in order to deter any of the other 
Fleetfoots from a similar attempt. When 
Miss Barnett, the eldest, married a Rashleigh, 
of a still moze aristocratic family than her 
own, the aforesaid kindred of Mrs. Barnett 
were bidden to the wedding, with the promise, 
however, of a ‘‘ mighty heap of good things’ 
if they would not attend. Good things being 
at a premium in their poverty-stricken dwell- 
ings, all remained at home, and so the Rash- 
leighs were not suffered to come in contact 
with the Fleetfoots. 

Miss Barnett the second in vain sought for 
position by flaunting her velvets and satins at 
the Springs, at the seaside, and at levees and 
soirees innumerable, and finally condescended 
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to wed the rich Mr. Travers, who had no claim **Your father and mother are beneath my 


upon the aristocracy, save that derived from 
an inordinate love of good wine and pretty 


women; consequently Mrs. Travers repented | 
| where they learned more evil than good ; and 
| where Miss Hattie, following in the footsteps 


of marrying for money, before the honeymoon 
had waned, and heartily wished she had mar- 
ried the poor school-teacher, whom she cer- 
tainly loved. 

Adeline Barnett, with whom we have to do, 
not having her nose quite as much turned up 
as her sisters, received the attentions of one 
Short, a man whose ancestors came directly 
from the poorer class, and who was short in 
purse as well as in name. Old Mr. Barnett 
had made all his money by gambling and 
trading in stock, and could not look with favor 
upon any one whose conscience forbade a like 
manner of obtaining wealth, therefore he pro- 
hibited Miss Adeline from receiving Mr. Short’s 
visits. As usual, however, opposition only 
fanned the flame of love; the ordinary round 
of stolen interviews and moonlight walks fol- 
lowed, and one day, when old Mr. Barnett’s 
back was turned, Miss Adeline and Mr. Short 
were made one, and set up for themselves. 
Succeeding well in business, Mr. Short soon 
partially gained tue favor of the worldly- 
minded parent, and received from him a few 
cattle as Miss Adeline’s dowry. Adding to 
these such as he from time to time could buy, 
Mr. Short became a flourishing planter. 

Mrs. Short, however, could never quite for- 
give her husband for not being of the aris- 
tocracy ; hence the chiidren she bore him were 
petted or slighted according as they inherited 
the swarthy complexion, dark hair, and black 
eyes of the Barnetts ; or, the fair cheeks, golden 
ringlets, and blue eyes of the Shorts. 

Like many another individual, Mr. Short 
was spoiled by prosperity. From a genial, 
warm-hearted man, he was soon transformed 
into a harsh exacting master. His selfish and 
ambitious wife exerted no good influence over 
him, and all who were dependent upon them 
were brought into subjection as far as possible. 
Domestic animals, servants, children, and even 
guests, felt the depressing influence of this 
spirit of domination, which often reacted on 
Mr. and Mrs. Short themselves, causing bitter 
warfare between them. Indeed, so rife was 
this contention that many a guest left their 
bountifully-spread table, mentally repeating 
the words of the wise man, “ Better is a dinner 
of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith.” 

Governesses were employed ; but they either 
wanted too many maids at their command, or 
were so attractive as to excite the jealousy of 
Mrs. Short. At length the climax was reached 
in the person of Miss Town, who was sum- 
marily dismissed, when, provoked beyond en- 
durance at the meddlesome intervention of the 
parents, she tartly replied to Miss Hattie’s 
threat of appeal to her father and mother :— 





contempt.”’ 
Sothe plan of home education was abandoned, 
and the children were sent away io school, 


| of her mother, accepted the attentions of a poor 


but worthy young man, for which act of rash- 
ness she was immediately remanded home. 
Leaving her heart behind her, she obeyed the 
summons, firm in the belief that neither threats 
nor commands could ever make her swerve 
from her allegiance to her young lover. But 
she did not know her parents. They had 
higher views for her; and so her every move- 
ment was watched, her letters to and from her 
lover were intercepted ; until he lost faith in 
womankind, and in despair penetrated into 
Western wilds, where he lived in solitude—a 
woman-hater. 

Meanwhile poor Hattie was persuaded, by 
the wily insinuations of her parents, that he 
had been trifling with her affections, and very 
reluctantly consented to become the wife of a 
wealthy planter, who had long desired to win 
her. A splendid wedding was made for her, 
at which no Fleetwood dared to show his face, 
and where the bride alone seemed sad and dis- 
pirited. The parents exulted over the triumph 
they had gained, and thought that Hattie’s 
spirits would revive under the tender care of 
her husband. But she had no heart for him, 
and soon drooped and died, a youthful sacrifice 
upon the altar of Mammon. 

Mrs. Short, to whom she was very dear, she 
having inherited the Barnett characteristics, 
did not long survive her. But death came not 
to the relief of the almost distracted father, 
and he still lives—a prey to the bitterest re- 
morse in which human nature can indulge. 





ELOQUENCE, when at its highest pitch, leaves 
little room for reason or reflection, bis. addresses 
itself entirely to the fancy or the affections, 
captivates the willing hearers, and subdues 
their understanding. Happily, this pitch it 
seldom attains.—Hume. 


RvuLeEs oF Conpuct.—1. I never lose any 
time. Ido not think that lost which is spent 
in amusement or recreation some time every 
day ; but always be in the habit of being em- 
ployed. 2. Never err the least in truth. 3. 
Never say an ill thing of a person when thou 
canst say a good thing of him; not only speak 
charitably, but feel so. 4. Never be irritable 
nor unkind to anybody. 5. Never indulge 
thyself in luxuries that are not necessary. 6. 
Do all things with consideration; and when 
thy path to act right is most difficult, feel con- 
fident in that Power alone which is able to as- 
sist thee, and exert thy own powers so far as 
they go.— Mrs. Fry. 
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WHATNOT FOR HOLDING NEWS- 
PAPERS. 


Tuts round whatnot is made of card-board, 
covered with brown cloth, brown silk, and 
watered paper, and is ornamented with velvet, 
embroidery, silk cord, and tassels. Begin by cut- 
ting two circular dises of card-board, fourteen 
inches in diameter, and cover the one intended 
for the back on the outside with American 


cloth, and inside with watered paper, leaving 
a rim two inches wide around it. Then cut 
out of the other side, intended for the front, a 
dise twelve inches in diameter, and cover the 
ring thus produced with brown silk with a 
layer of wadding or soft woollen material un- 
derneath. Now cuta second ring of card-board 
corresponding with the first ring in the size of 





the inner circle, but only one inch in width, 
and divide the outer edge into thirty-two equal 
scallops. Cover this ring on the outside with 
brown velvet; sew a fine gold braid, or thick 
gold thread, round the scallops, and gum the 
ring over the larger disc according to illustra- 
tion. Now proceed to cover the upper smaller 
dise ; cut out of cloth or flannel sixteen separate 
pieces of the shape indicated in the illustration, 





edge these with gold braid, and embroider the 
upper one with a bouquet of flowers in colored 
Silks. Join this front disc on to the back one 
by thick paper laid in plaits, which forms a 
sort of hinge ; this makes the place to hold the 
papers. Fasten a strap on the under side to 
hang up by which has been embroidered, and 
is finished by a rosette and cord and tassels. 
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SACHET. border in the proper size. The whole space 


TATTING AND EMBROIDERY WITH LACE may be easily filled up, and an Arabesque bor- 
STITCH UPON IT. der added according to design. The little 


Tue sachet consists of a wadded cushion, | tatted flowers that fill up the net as far as the 
nine inches and a half square, covered with | middle pattern consists of five closed scallops, 


Fig. 1. 





sarcenet quilted in three-quarters of an inch | each containing four double knots, one picot, 
cross squares with pink silk. The outside is | twelve double knots, one picot, and four double 
covered with sarcenet sewn together on two | knots. The scallops are joined to each other 


Fig. 2. 





sides. The lace covering, ten inches and a half | by their picots. The same flowers are repeated 
square, is worked upon the finest net. in the middle bouquet. For the large rosette 

Fig. 1 represents the finished sachet, Fig. 2 | flower make a ring of twenty-four double 
the middle piece, Fig. 3 the corner of the outer | knots with twelve long picots separated by two 
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Fig. 3 


double knots. Upon this work a row of double 
scallops—of these the small ones of sixteen 
double knots after the eighth double knot, are 
joined to a picot of the middle ring. The large 
outer scallops, joined by their side picots, con- 
tain five double knots, one picot, twelve double 
knots, one picot, five double knots. The ap- 
plique is so arranged that the picots of the 
middle ring appear a little twisted. For the 
stalk stitch and Arabesque pattern another 
layer of net must be put on, which must after- 
wards be carefully cut away outside, but must 
be left inside the leaves and rounds, as shown 
in Fig. 2. 

The little tatted scallops which are sewn on 
to the buttonhole stiteh contain four double 
knots, one picot, eight double knots, one picot, 
four double knots joined together by their side 
picots. The finished cover is easily fastened on 
to the sachet. 





oo 


TRAVELLING BAG WITH BELT. 


THis bag is meant to be fastened on to a 
waistband and worn round the waist in travel- 
ling. It is meant to contain money and differ- 
ent articles usefnl in travellipg. Jt is made 
of brown leather cloth, lined with brown calico 
and bound with brown silk braid two-fifths of 
an inch wide. The bag has several pockets ; 
it is fastened on the waistband by loops of 
elastic ribbon, which are fastened on to short 
strips of leather cloth, as can be seen on illus- 
tration. The binding of the bag fs fastened on 
with herring-bone stitch of brown silk. The 
strips of leather cloth are four inches long, 


- four-fifths of an inch wide, they are taken 








double and ornamented with herring-bone 
stitch. Atthe upper end of the strips fasten a 
brass ring and a loop of elastic ribbon. The 





waistband is drawn through the latter. The 
bag fastens with buttons and loop of elastic 
ribbon. 


————s- os  ——_—_—_ 


LAMP-MAP OF CARD-BOARD AND 
WORSTED BRAID. 

Materiais.—Green worsted braid, thiek card-board, 
black cloth, green purse silk, large black beads. 

THis mat can be used for hot dishes, lamps, 
vases, etc., and is made of card-board and 
green worsted braid. It is alike on both sides. 
Take two pieces of card-board eight inches 
square, which must be covered with dark green 
paper on both sides. Both parts are then 
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pasted on, one over the other, so as to obtain 
the star-shaped pattern seen in Fig. 1, with 
points. At each point insert a black-headed 
pin ; these are meant to keep down the last 


STAND FOR GENTLEMEN’S HATS. 


Tuis neat contrivance is of German inven- 
tion. We illustrate it to showto what purpose 


Fig. 1. 





windings of the braid. Then paste on the 
middle of each of the pieces of card-board a 
piece of cloth four inehes square previously 
stitched with green from illustra- 
tion. Then take 8 balls of thread, write the 
numbers seen on Fig. 1 on the piece of card- 
board, fasten the braid of one ball at No. 1, 
wind the braid upwards, once around the card- 
board, from 1 to 2, following the numbers, as 
can be seen on Fig. 1, fasten the winding with 
apin. Fasten another ball at No. 3, wind the 
braid in the same manner from 3 to 4; take a 
third ball and carry it from 5 to 6; fasten an- 
other ball at 7, wind it round the card-board, 
and carry it from 7 to 8; carry the next ball 
from 9 to 10; take a new ball and fasten it at 
11, and carry it from 11 to 12. The seventh 
ball is fastened at 13, and carried from 13 to 
14; the last ball is carried from 15 to16. Then 
begin again at 1, work in the same manner as 
before till the outer edge of the card-board is 
entirely covered by the braid. The ends of 
the braid are fastened with green silk, then 
ornament the mat at the edge with large black 
beads, as in Fig. 2. 


a pretty vallance may be applied. The hats 
| rest on two small wire supports fitted in the 





wooden stand ; the vallance of our model is an 
appliqué of cloth. 
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Fig. 2. Lamp Mat. 





CIGAR-ASH STAND. crochet, the pattern of which is seen on Fig. 2. 


Materials.--Light green, red, white, black, and | Always alternate one red square with one 
maize-colored purse-silk. white one. The strip consists of 21 rows: it 


Tus pretty little stand for ashes is orna- | is 145stitecheslong. *® Red. 8 White. 9 Green. 
mented with a strip of Berlin wool-work or | ® Blue. ® Yellow. &® Black. 


Fig. 1. 
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CARD BOX. 

Materials—Cane frame, wocllen reps, sarcenet 
and sarcenet ribbon in a good shade of dark. coffee- 
brown, white, blue, red, and yellow cloth, embrol- 
cery silk in several colors, card-board, ete. For the 
frame seven long bars, measuring fourteen inches, 
eight crossbars, nine and a half inches long, and 
twelve perpendicular bars, three and three-quarters 
inches long, are needed. 

SHOULD it not be found easy to purchase the 
box in the required size, any basket-maker 
could make it from the design and measure- 
ment given. 


These cane barg may be cut by a basket- 





black stalk stitch, and ornamented with 
branches of brown-shaded silk cordon. For 
the ornamentation of the outer covering of the 
lid, the cards are cut out of white velvet, and 
fastened with white buttonhole stitch. 

The marks upon the cards are worked with 
red and black silk in embroidery ; and the fig- 
ures have, besides the butfonhole stitch, a black 
stalk-stitch edge, and are embroidered with silk 
and gold threads, like well-colored cards. The 
border of brown-shaded silk is shown in Fig. 
2. The counters are of cloth or velvet, and 
are cut separately, three of each color, blue, 


Fig. 1. 


maker. As the whole may be easily arranged, 
we will only observe that at the hinder edge 
the projecting parts of the two cross bars must 
be cut off close to the fastening, so that there 
may be no impediment to the cover being laid 
quite back. Pins, with black heads, must be 
pushed in to crnament the ends. The inner 
box, which is made of card-board or paste- 
board, also the separate little boxes fcr the 
counters, must be made to fit exactly ; the di- 
visions for them are shown in Fig. 1. The 








yellow, white, and red, placed in the corners, 
and fastened with buttonhole stitch. The 
inner side of the lid is covered with brown sar- 
cenet, which is drawn on before the outer coy- 
ering is put on, and two straps are placed for 
admitting a tablet. The edge is ornamented 
with narrow eut scallops of brown leather can- 
vas fastened with buttonhole stitch of the same 
color. The card and counter boxes are orna- 
mented in a similar manner both outside and 
inside ; the edges with brown beads, as shown 


Fig. 2 





outer bex is covered with brown woollen reps, 
and the outer edges are ornamented with a 
berder, as shown in Fig. 2. The ribbon that 
takes up the different suits of cards is of white 
velvet, and the cards are laid in red or black 
cloth, according to their color. The ribbon is 
fastened with fine white buttonhole stitch and 





in full size in Fig. 1. These inner boxes, which 
are covered with brown sarcenet, must be 
placed quite close to each other, about a quar- 
ter of an inch lower than the inner box.. The 
box being finished, the cover is made secure by 
brown ribbon hinges, and bows of the same 
are placed to close the box. 
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SAXON INSERTION FOR PETTICOATS. | 
Materials.—Cotton No, 20, and a fine hook. 
No. 20 cotton, 7 chain, unite in a circle; * 5 
chain ; 3 double crochet «, or under this circle : 
repeat from * three times more. De not fasten 
off till the square is completed. | 





2d. 2 double crochet up the 5 chain ; *5 chain, 
double erochet u same 5 chain; 3 chain, double 
crochet on the centre of the 3 double crochet; 
3 chain, double crochet u 5 chain ; end with 2 
double crochet u 5 chain ; repeat from *. 
3d. * 5 chain, double crochet u same 5 chain ; 
3 chain, double crochet u each 3 chain for twice ; 
3 chain, double crochet uv 5 chain ; repeat from *. 
th. * & chain, double crochet vu same 5; 7 
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chain ; 7 chain, double crochet u 2d 3 chain; 7 
chain, double crochet wv 5 chain at corner ; re- 
peat from *. 

5th. 3double crochet vu same 5 chain; 1 chain; 
4 more double crochet u same *, 9 double cro- 
chet u each 7 chain; 4 double crochet, 1 chain, 
4 more double crochet wv 
5 chain at corner; repeat 
from *. 

6th. A row of double 
crochet all round, mak- 
ing 1 chain at each cor- 
ner; fasten off. 

Make as many of these 
squares as are required ; 
sew them together in the 
same form as in engrav- 
ing. Either tack them 
along the skirt, where it 
is desired to have inser- 
tion, or tack the crochet 
on to a strip of calico; 
then overcast the edges 
on to the calico, and cut 
away at the back that 
portion of the latter 
which is under the work. 


KNITTED ANTIMA- 
»CASSAR IN COTTON. 


Tr is a leaf pattern in 
columns, with stripe and 
open work between. 
Needles No. 10 and cot- 
ton No. 8 or 10, three 
thread. Each pattern re- 
quires 21 stitches, and 
five being sufficient for 
the width of an ordinary 
sized antimacassar, cast 
on 109 stitches, to allow 
of two edge stitches on 
each side, which are not 
ineluded in the pattern. 

.Commence with four 
plain rows and then be- 
gin the pattern. 1st row. 
1 plain, knit 2 together, 
over twice, knit 2 to- 
gether, over, Knit 2 to- 
gether from the, back, 3 

- plain, 1 parl, § plain, 


knit 2 together, over, knit 2 together, over 


twice, knit 2 together, 1 plain. 2d. 3 plain, 1 
purl, 1 plain, 1 purl, over twice, purl 2 to- 
gether, 2 purl, 1 plain, 2 purl, purl 2 together, 
over, 1 purl, 1 plain, 1 purl, 3 plain. 3d. 1 
plain, knit 2 together, over twice, knit 2 to- 
gether, 2 plain, over, knit 2 together from the 
back, 1 plain, 1 purl, 1 plain, knit 2 together, 
over, 2 plain, knit 2 together, over twice, knit 
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SCISSORS CASE. 
CuT out a piece of card-board of the shape 


2 together, 1 plain. 44. 3 plain, 1 purl, 1 plain, | 
3 purl, over, purl 2 together, 1 plain, purl 2 to- 
gether, over, 3 purl, 1 plain, 1 purl, 3 plain. 
5th. 1 plain, knit 2 together, over twice, knit 2 
together, 4 plain, over, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
pass slipped stitch over, over, 4 plain, knit 2 
together, over twice, knit 2 together, 1 plain. 
6th. 3 plain, 1 purl, 1 plain, 5 purl, 1 plain, 5 
purl, 1 plain, 1 purl, 3 plain. Commence again 
at istrow. Finish with four plain rows, as at 
the beginning before casting off. 





———__--_—_>-e 


NEEDLE-BOOK IN SHAPE OF A BAG. 
THIS needle-book is made of a piece of Java 
canvas, eight inches and two-fifths long, four 
inches and four-fifths wide ; it is pointed off at 
one end by turning back the eorners; it is orna- 
mented along the edges with an embroidery 
pattern of purple chenille at about two-fifths 
of an inch from the edge. This embroidery is 
worked from Fig. 2, beginning with the her- 
ring-bone stitch, and then darning these in the 
middle with two pieces of chenille. The seam 
which joins the turned-back corners is like- 
wise ornamented with herring-bone stitch, as 
can be seen on Fig. 2. When the embroidery | ..., on itlustration. and cover it on one side 
is completed, the work is fringed out all around. | \ith pine or red Cashmere. On the other side 
Fig. 1. with glazed calico of the same shade. Edge 

the card-board with a silk braid or gold cord. 
Fasten at the top a small raised pincushion, 


Fig. 2 














Inside the book fasten some pieces of flannel; | covered and edged like the card-board ; then 
these can also be fringed out, or worked around cut out three pieces of Cashmere for the three 
with loose buttonhole stitch of purple purse- | pockets for the scissors; embroider them in 
silk. Lastly, plait the work in the manner | long stitch with silk, and sew them on to the 
seen on illustration, and provide it with but- | Cashmere ground. The case is completed 
ton and loop. A handle of a double piece of with a bow ef ribbon and a small circle placed 
chenille and chenille tassels complete the book. | at the top, as seen on illustration. 
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Heceipts, Ete. 


BOILING MEAT. 


Tus is one of the simplest and most economical 
modes of preparing food. Meat loses less weight in 
boiling than in any other process of cooking, and the 
water it has boiled in can always be turned to good 
account; besides which, although it may be an open 
question whether boiled meat is more nutritious 
than roast or broiled meat, it is beyond dispute that 
it is more wholesome and easily digested. 

Without entering upon the theory of the chemi- 
cal process which takes place in the operation of 
boiling meat, I propose to dilate upon the practical 
part of the operation, which maturally divides itself 
into three heads: (1) When the object is to extract 
the juices of the meat, which is not itself to be used ; 
(2) when both the broth and the meat are to be 
eaten; and (3) when the meat alone is to be served. 
The two first constitute the process of making stock, 
broth, or soup. Of this I have treated on former oc- 
casions, so 1 shall here confine myself to the last 
head, in which the mode of operation differs from 
that used in the making of soup in the very material 
point that, whereas in the former the meat should 
be put to cook into cold water and then heated 
gradually, in this the meat should not be put in until 
the water is hot; but yet in neither case should the 
meat ever be allowed to boil fast: what is called 
simmering is the thing. And here let me observe 
once for all, that water cannot be heated beyond a 
certain temperature, and, therefore, when once the 
water boils, to increase the fire can only accelerate 
evaporation, but it will not make the water hotter; 
on the contrary, it will not only retard the cooking, 
but will help to make the meat tough, and is there- 
fore pure waste. The talent in boiling a piece of 
meat consists in so regulating the fire as to keep 
the water always at the same temperature, and this 
should be a gentle simmer. When meat is put to 
cook in hot water, the scum will not rise in such 
quantities as in the process of making stock; but it 
should be as carefully removed, and no salt put in 
until the water is perfectly free from scum; then 
also should be added a due proportion of certain 
vegetables, such as carrots, onions, celery, and also 
sweet herbs, according to the kind of meat which is 
being boiled, but by no means in such proportions 
as would be used to make soup. The next point 
which demands attention is, that the piece of meat 


be completely covered with water; and if during the | 


process of boiling it should evaporate so far as not 
to cover some part of the meat, more boiling water 
should be added. The time that a joint of meat 
should boil is set down usually at the rate of fifteen 
to twenty minutes for every pound which the joint 
weighs; but this is a very rough rule to go by. The 
only reliable rule is that which the experience of the 
cook supplies. A very good way to boil meat is to 
boil it in the pot in which stock is being made. It 
should be put in after the stock has gone through 
the process of skimming and all the vegetables have 
been added toit. The joint should always be neatly 
trimmed and tied up with twine before being put to 
boil; and the English: practice of salting beef which 
it is intended to boil should be avoided. Such a 
practice cannot be too strongly condemned; for, 
while it impairs the wholesomeness of the meat and 
makes it less digestible, it considerably diminishes 
the nutritive properties of it, and, boil it as you will, 
a piece of salted beef is never as tender as a piece of 
fresh beef. The same principles apply to boiling all | 
VOL. LXXXIV.—24 





kinds of meats, and likewise poultry. In the case 
of the latter, and such joints as it is desirable to get 
quite white when boiled, washing and even soaking 
in culd or lukewarm water before they are put to 
boil is resorted to, and the water in which they are 
put to boil should be boiling hot. The washing and 
soaking take away some of the nourishment of the 
things so treated, but usefulness must sometimes be 
sacrificed to appearance. In order to preserve the 
whiteness of fowls in the process of boiling, various 
methods are suggested. Some cookery books recom- 
mend a slice of stale bread being put in the water 
with them; others that they should be tied up in a 
floured cloth, or in a cloth without flour, or inclosed 
in a tin made for the purpose, and this plunged into 
boiling water, which latter process I should call 
steaming, not boiling. To preserve the whiteness of 
a fowl or a turkey that is to be boiled, the one essen- 
tial point is to wash it well in tepid water with a 
lemon squeezed in it, and then rub it all over with a 
lemon cut in half and put in to boil. When all the 


.scum that may arise is removed, around of buttered 


paper should be placed over the pot, and the lid put 
on close. Poultry cannot boil too slowly. Onions, 
sweet herbs, and whole pepper, as well as salt, 
should always be put in the pan with any kind of 
poultry. An old French way of boiling a fowl is to 
parboil it first, then pack it up in slices of fat bacon 
tied on with a string, and then put it in boiling water 
with vegetabies, ete., to finish cooking. To use in- 
stead of water either stock or the liquor in which a 
joint of meat has been boiled, provided it is strained 
and free from fat, can but be an improvement to 
boiled poultry. This is one of the uses to which the 
liquor meat has been boiled in can be put; but the 
chief use of it—and if it has been used to boil a fowl), 
all the better—should be to make stock proper, by 
being boiled with all the odds and ends of meat and 
poultry which are at hand, and a proper addition of 
vegetables and spices. Again, there are more elabo- 
rate forms of boiling poultry, calves’ head, etc., such 
as what is called a blanc; but these would come 
more properly under the head of braising. 





CREAM DAINTIES. 

Italian Cream.—Boil two quarts of milk, with 
sugar, salt, and some ground cinnamon. Then pour 
it into a dish, and mix with it about ten raw eggs 
beaten up, and bake it in an oven at a moderate 
heat. This dish will be much improved by the addi- 
tion of a little cream. 

Maiden Cream.—Beat some raw eggs into a froth ; 
put them in a saucepan with milk and sugar, and a 
little cinnamon to flavor it, and pour it into a shallow 
dish, and bake it. 

Sherry Cream.—Simmer a pint of cream; add toit 
gradually three spoonfuls of sherry wine, and then 
stir it continually that the cream may not curdle. 
Afterwards flavor it with sugar, cinnamon, and 
nutmeg. 

Orange Cream.—Take half a dozen oranges, grate 
the peel into a pint and a half of water, and beat up 
with it foureggs. Sweeten the liquid, passit through 
a strainer, then simmer it until it becomes of the 
consistence of cream, and pour it into glasses. 

Hasty Cream.—Take a quantity of milk, fresh 
from the cow if possible, put it in a pan over a mode- 
rate fire, until it begins to boil, then take it off, and 
put it on one side until a quantity of cream collects 
on the surface. Remove this, and put it in a dish. 
Repeat the boiling, and again remove the cream 
from its surface, until the whole of it has been takea 
away. Then sweeten it with loaf-sugar, and send it 
to table. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Ham 2 la Croquemitaine.—Melt a small piece of 
butter in a stewpan till it is browned, and put into it 
as much ham, finely minced, as would cover a large 


make it quite moist; when thoroughly hot, stir in 
quickly with a fork one egg. Place it on the toast, 
which cover with it, and cut the toast into pieces of 
any shape according to taste. 


three tablespoonfuls of cream or milk, a little grated 
tongue (or beef), pepper and salt, and three ounces 
of butter into a stewpan untii quite hot, when add 
the eggs, stirring all the time until quite thick. 
Have ready a slice of bread toasted and well-but- 
tered, spread the mixture over it, and serve very 
hot. 

Bullock's Heart.—A bullock’s heart, stuffed in the 
usual way, should first be gently simmered for an 
hour or more according tosize ; then roasted slowly, 
being basted continuously, as all meat should; if 
preferred, it may be. larded. Thus managed, it is 
an excellent dish. 

Beuf 2 la Mode.—Lard a large piece of beef quite 
through with squares of bacon as large as your fin- 
ger, dipping each piece in vinegar with well-beaten 


bruised garlic, you may. Put it ina pan that just 
holds it, with sliced turnips, carrots, and onions, 


pour over it the seasoning and vinegar in which the 


bacon was dipped; add salt to your taste, and more 
vinegar if needful, as the beef is to be nearly covered, 
but mot quite, and if too acid add water. Cover it 
with a thick flour and water crust, and bake seven 
or eight hours, according to the size of the meat. 
Take out with great care, lest being tender it should 
break. Serve it with all the gravy and vegetables. lt 
is equally good cold as hot. 

Lobster Cutlets.—Pound the flesh of a lobster ina 
mortar with the fourth part of its bulk of fresh 
butter till you reduce it to a smooth paste; season 
with pepper, salt, and nutmeg; add two yelks and 
one white of egg; melt a small piece of butter in a 
saucepan; mix with ita tablespoonful of flour, and 
then the lobster paste. Perfectly amalgamate the 
whole, and when warm spread if out on a marble 
slab to the thickness you wish your cutlets to be. 
When cold cut out your cutlets, dip them carefully 
in beaten egg, and then bread-crum them with fine 
baked bread-crums. After the lapse of an hour or 
so, repeat the operation; then fry a nice gold color; 
insert in each cutlet a short piece of the small claw 
or of the antennz of the lobster. Serve with plenty 
of fried parsley. 

Minced Mutton.—Take some meat from a joint of 
roast, boiled, or braised mutton; remove the skin 
and outside parts, mince it very fine; put a small 
piece of butter into a stewpdn, when melted add half 
a tablespoonful of flour; stir two or three minutes 
over the fire; add a gill of well-flavored stock, when 
boiling put in the mince; add salt, pepper, a littie 
grated nutmeg, chopped parsley, a few leaves of 
thyme, and the yelk of one egg; stir all on the fire 
for some minutes; then serve with bread sippets or 
croquettes of potatoes. If put aside until cold this 
mince can be used in various ways. 

Rissoles of Mutton.—Make a short paste with half 
a pound of flour, a quarter of a pound of butter, a 
pinch of salt, one whole egg, and two yelks; mix all 
into a paste, roll it out to the thickness of a penny 
piece; place the mince at equal distances, say an 
inch and a half; egg lightly, cover with paste of a 
similar thickness, press the paste around each piece 


| serve up with a nice white sauce around them. 


| them be quite hot when served. 
Eggs au Beurre.—Well beat up four eggs. Put | ‘ 
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of mince, and cut it out with a crimped cutter. 
Egg each rissole, and pass it in bread-crums; fry in 
hot lard, and serve on mashed potato. 

Eggs 4 la Solferino.—Boil some eggs hard, cut them 


round of buttered toast, add as much gravy as will | in two, take out the yelks, and beat these up with a 


little parsley, pepper, atid salt, and replace into the 
whites, of which eut previously the under part a 
little, so as to make them stand in the dish, and 
Let 


Fish Rissoles.—Take some fish, either fresh or that 
has beer cooked, shred it, and let it stew with some 
butter, covering it over until sufficiently done. Soak 
a roll in milk, beat up the fish and this together ina 
mortar with a little finely-chopped mushroom and 
three eggs, season with salt and pepper. Mix all 
weil up, bake in small cups, first buttered, and turn 
out. Serve with or without sauce. 


Beefsteak Pie.—Have your steak cut up and placed 
in its dish (nearly, covered with water) in the oven 
for an hour and a half, with a cover over the dish. 
The oven should be about the heat for rice pudding. 
Open the door if likely to dry the gravy. When 
cooked take it up, and after properly flavoring it, 
and adding a hard-boiled egg cut up, lay on the 
crust, and replace the pie in the oven until the paste 


| i ly cooked. 
mace, cloves, and pepper in it; if you choose to add | sep one 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Neapolitan Cake.—Half a pound of flour, six ounces 
of butter, two ounces of loaf sugar, two ounces of 
sweet almonds, finely pounded. Rub all well to- 
gether, and mix it with one egg. Put it ina cool 
place to harden; then roll it out to a thin paste, and 
cut it by an oval quart mould; then bake the pieces 
in an oven. Whilst warm, place layers of different 
sorts of jam between layers of the paste. Ice it over 
with white of egg and sugar, and ornament to your 
taste. 

Pancake Pudding.—Make a few thin small pan- 
eakes, fry them a light brown, spread them with 
currant and apricot jam alternately, and roll them. 
Place them all around 2 mould, make some custard, 
and pour into the middle, strewing it with the bits 
of the pancakes cut off in fitting them around the 
mould, cover the whole with a small thin pancake, 
and steam it for two hours. 

Sweet Sauce for Puddings.—Mix half a pot of any 
jam with a cupful of water; warm it on the fire, add 
a wineglassful of sherry, pass through a fine hair 
sieve, and pour around the pudding. 


Chocolate Cream.—Mix the yelks of six eggs 
strained with two ounces of pounded loaf sugar and 
three ounces of grated chocolate, add a pint of milk ; 
set the mixture on the fire in a double saucepan, the 
outer one filled with hot water, and keep stirring 
till the cre:m thickens; dissolve in a little milk a 
quarter of an ounce of isinglass, previously soaked ; 
add this to the cream, strain it, pour it into a mould, 
and put it in a cold place or on ice to set. 


Wafer Gingerbread.—Half a pound of flour, half a 
pound of the coarsest brown sugar, quarter of a 
pound of butter, one dessertspoonful of allspice, two 
ditto of ground ginger, the peel of half a lemon 
grated, and the whole of the juice; mix all these in- 
gredients together, adding about half a pound of 
treacle, so as to make a paste sufficiently thin to 
spread upon sheet tins; beat it well, butter the tins, 
and spread the paste very thinly over them; bake it 
in rather a slow oven, and watch it till it is done. 
Withdraw the tins, cut it in squares with a k»ife the 
usual size of wafer biscuits, and roll each around the 
fingers as it is raised from the tin. 
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Waffel Cakes.—Rather less than a quarter of a 
pound of butter, three eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, and a teacupful of milk, or sour cream is bet- 
ter, and a little salt and nutmeg; wash the butter 
well, beat it to a cream, then mix the yelks with it; 
add the flour by degrees, and then pour on the cream 
at once; beat the whites of the eggs separately to a 
froth, and add them to the other ingredients just 
before baking ; rub the irons with butter, or let them 
get saturated with fatin the dripping-pan previously, 
pour in the batter so that all the holes are filled, 
bake thema light brown. If the irons are pushed 
into the fire itself, a couple of minutes will brown 
them and cause them to rise. 

Omnibus Pudding.—Take six ounces of fine flour, 
six ounces of fresh suet shred fine, six ounces of 
raisins stoned, four ounces of treacle, four ounces of 
milk. Mix well, put into a basin, tie a cloth over, 
and boil for three to four hours. Serve with brandy 
sauce. 

Cocoanut Biscuits.—Grate the flesh of a cocoanut, 
add the same weight of powdered lump sugar; 
moisten with the white of one egg well beaten; drop 
in small lumps on wafer paper, and bake in a mode- 
rate oven until a light brown. 

Knead Cake.—A good-sized cake requires half a 
pound of butter, ene pound of flour mixed with milk, 
a little salt and currants if desired. The paste is 








of the largest strawberries (not sweetened) on the 
top of each cake in any ornamental way, a circle, 
for instance, placing the largest berry in the centre 
of the cake. 8. A. 
Small Lemon Cakes.—Break up a pound of fine 
loaf-sugar, and on some of the lumps rub off all the 
yellow rind of four lemons. Then powder all the 
sugar. ‘Beat to a stiff froth the whites of three eggs. 
Mix the sugar gradually (a teaspoonful at a time) 
with the beaten white of egg, so as to make a paste, 
stirring it very hard. Spread some white paper (cut 
exactly to fit) on the bottom of a square hollow bak- 
ing-pan. Place equal portions of the paste at reguar 
distances on this paper, making them into round 
heaps, and smoothing their surfaces with the back 
of a spoon ora broad-bladed knife, dipped frequently 
in cold water. Put the cakes into a moderate oven, 


| and bake them a light brown. When cool, take them 


off the paper. You may make orange cakes in this 
manner. Mrs. R. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


How to Fumigate Ferer-infected Dwellings.—It is 
sometimes necessary to fumigate dwellings in which 
the inmates have suffered from dangerous fevers and 


| other infectious complaints. Sulphur, commonly 


rolled to about half an inch thickness, and placed on | 


a griddle which has been previously heated ; the fire 
must be a very clear one. When done, the cake is 
eut into diamonds or rounds, split open, well but- 
tered, and served hot. 


CONTRIBUTED. 

IN the February number of the magazine a young 
housekeeper asked for a method to prevent flannels 
from shrinking in washing. We have received the 
following in answer :— 

First soak them an hour or two in clear cold water. 
Wring out and wash in cold suds with the hands, 
washing on a board tends to shrink them. Rinse 
in cold water and blue. In cold weather I put a very 
little hot water in the suds, to take the chill from 
the water, but never use hot water. Mrs. F. A. G. 

Have ready two tubs of warm soap-suds (if very 
much soiled have three), dust the flannel well, wash 
each piece separately through each tub by squeezing 
and turning, but not rub; then rinse in a tub of warm 
suds made very blue. Shake the flannel till cold, 
and hang out to dry. This process should be used 
with each piece before taking the other. When the 
flannels are dry, iron on the wrong side. E, 

Use soft water only as hot as the hands can bear 
it, use good soap freely (it should have little or no 
resin in’ it), cleanse the garments thoroughly, rinse 
in hot water, shake well, and hang up to dry. 

Mrs. J. P. P. 

Everyday Cake.—One cup of sugar, one large 
tablespoonful of shortening, three-fourths of a cup 
of sour milk, one half teaspoonful of soda, a little 
salt, and flour to make stiff as drop-cakes. Sprinkle 
a layer of sugar and cinnamon over the top. 

M. B. C. 

Strawherry Cakes.—One quart of flour, one pound 
of butter, six eggs well beaten, one cup of nice sugar ; 
knead these well as for pie pastry, then roll out the 
dough and cut in biscuit, bake brown in a quick 
oven. When cold, slice open and spread over them 
nice ripe strawberries, already mashed and sweet- 
ened, lay on the top piece of each cake, and now 
spread icing thickly over the tops and sides of the 
cakes. Before the icing is entirely dry, place some 


known as brimstone, was atone time much employed 
for this purpose. When this substance is burnt, 
either by itself, or mixed with nitrate of potash 


| (saltpetre), it combines with the oxygen of the air, 


| producing a compound known as sulphurous acid 








gas, and possessing powerful disinfecting powers. 
When this gas meets sulphurretted hydrogen in the 
atmosphere, it at once decomposes it; the oxygen 
the acid contains uniting with the hydrogen to pro- 
duce water, while the sulphur of both is set free. 
But if it come in contact with any organic infectious 
matters, it destroys them, it is thought, by depriving 
them of any oxygen they may contain, the sulphurous 
acid gas being thus converted into sulphuric acid. 
The vapor of nitrous acid is another very powerful 
disinfectant, which was formerly much employed. 


| To use it, nitrate of potash (saltpetre) is placed in 


an earthen-ware dish, and a sufficient quantity of 
strong sulphuric acid is poured over it. The sul- 
phurie acid immediately enters into union with the 
potash, forming sulphate of potash, while the vapors 
of nitric and nitrous acids are evolved. These acid 
vapors act by oxydizing all poisonous gases or other 
organic matter they may meet with. 

To Clean and Renovate Velvet.—With a stiff brush, 
dipped ina fluid composed of equal parts of water 
and spirit of hartshorn, rub the velvet very care- 
fully. When the stains have disappeared, the pile 
of the velvet may be raised thus: Cover a hot smooth- 
ing-iron with a wet cloth, and hold the velvet spread 
over it. The vapor will raise the pile of the velvet, 
with the assistance of an occasional whisk from a 
brush. 

Best Way of Making Gum-water.—Take half an 
ounce of gum arabic, put it ina wide-mouthed bot- 
tle, and pour upon the gum a gill of hot water ; let it 
stand for a day, frequently stirring it, then add a 
wine-glass of gin. Shake the mixture well together, 
and cork the bottle tightly, covering it carefully 
with leather. Gum made in this manner will keep 
for a very long time without becoming mildewed. 
If it should become too stiff, add more gin. 

An Easy Way to Clean Silver Articles.—Set fire 
to some wheat-straw, collect the ashes, and, after 
powdering it, sift it through muslin. Polish the sil- 
ver plate with a little of it applied to some soft 


| leather. 
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Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come 
uato me, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven. 
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THE LITTLE CHILDREN. 


St. MATTHEW xix. 14. 


BRING the little children, 
Let them have their place ; 

In the Heaven their angels 
See my FATHER’S face. 

Bring the little children, 
Lay them on my breast ; 

They are of my Kingdom— 
I will give them rest! 


O Divine compassion 
For the human race! 
Christ was made of woman, 
And His loving face 
Drew her little children, 
Like sweet music’s tone, 
To His arms—His blessing 
Made them all His own. 


Buds of life from Heaven, 
Little children come 

To be nursed and ripened 
In a human home. 

Screen the flower, unfolding, 
From the blight of sin; 

Watch the rich fruit growing, 
Lest the worm creep in. 


All inferior creatures 
Hold the life of earth, 
Bear the stamp of Nature 
Linking death with birth. 
Into man his Maker 
Breathed a living soul : 
Gave him love immortal, 
Gave him earth’s controi. 


Can the wealth of nature, 
Or the works of art, 
Claim the worth comparing 
With a noble heart? 
Would we sell the glory 
Of our Washington, 
Were the gold all proffered 
Found beneath the sun? 


Homes—where little children 
Hear what Christ hath taught; 
Homes—where all the children 
Learn what God hath wrought ; 
Homes—that rear a nation, 
Serving God and right, 
These wil! give us glory 
While the stars give light. 


Suffer little children 
When the Saviour comes, 
They are of His Kingdom, 
He will bless their homes! 
O Divine compassion 
To the mother given, 
Christ will keep her jewels 
In the light of Heaven. 








A HOME FOR THE HOMELESS. 


The destruction of the poor is their poverty. 
PROVERBS x. 15. 


THE idea of universal education for the people has 
become a doctrine of our age. Where shall the work 
begin? Who are the appointed agents to initiate 
this great movement? The culture of children be- 
gins at home, and woman is the first teacher of 
mankind. 

But there are little children that have no homes. 
In all large cities is found a class of the very poor 
that seem incapable of supporting a home. The 
father and the mother each go abroad to daily labor, 
and no one is left to take charge of the little ones. 
The parents are good, honest, hard-working people, 
but either they have not thrift, or they are so ill 
paid, that both must spend the day in toil that their 
children may be fed. These children must be cared 
for, and here the promoters of popular education 
should begin by smoothing the way to intellectual 
and moral improvement. We are happy to say that 
this has already been done. A society numbering 
forty ladies, and called the NURSERY AND CHILD'S 
HOSPITAL, of New York, has been in active operation 
since 1854, with an ever increasing sphere of useful- 
néss. The primary object of that society is to pro- 
vide a home for “ children whose parents labor away 
from home,” including those of wet-nurses. The 
working of the institution will be best seen from an 
extract which we make from a letter written bya 
New York lady to The Press of this city :— 


“Each nurse has the care of two children—her 
own and that of another, who is termed, in the lan- 
guage of the institution, ‘a nurse-child,’ the mother 
of whom is employed as a wet-nurse in some wealthy 
city family, who pay her the stipulated sum of 
twenty-five dollars a month, ten of which she pays 
to the institution for its care of her offspring, and 
she can very well afford to de this, and yet retaina 
fair amount of her wages. Persons obtaining wet- 
nurses are required to pay five dollars premium, 
which greatly augments the revenues and assists in 
defraying the expenses. These nurse-babies are 
really boarders, as one may say, the mothers paying 
at least something towards their support, while the 
foster-mother and her babe are cared for, clothed (if 
they are too poor to furnish decent garments), fed, 
and rendered in every way comfortable, for the ser- 
vices of the latter in taRing care of her own and a 
‘nurse child,’ serving for both, and herself, should 
she find time, and keeping her share of the great 
room clean and neat. 
* * * * * * * - 
The house is spacious, well-ventilated, and admira- 
bly lighted, and in every particular <r adapted 
to the purpose for which it was built, combining 
plenty of room, light, and air, with the everywhere- 
aspect of cheerfulness and comfort. Wide halls, 
double doorways, broad stairs, excellently-arranged 
bath-rooms, laundry, and kitchen, commodious 
dining-room, and pleasant yard and play-ground. 


A finer-formed, healthier and handsomer lot of little 
ones were never seen. Many of them were perfect 
models of infant beauty, ail rosy and white, and 
dimpled and Peaytal, and not one of them the least 
bit afraid of strangers. They seemed to take great 
pride in their toes, and diligently clawed up their 
exasperatingly long drapery, gleefully exhibiting the 
pink members as if they expected us to consider 
them the greatest wonders in creation, and the most 
attractive portion of their dainty anatomy. Babies 
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never admire anything that is expressly made for 
them, and invariably throw away the best of rattles, 
magic balls, and stiffest of rubber dolls for some 
clumsy tin basin or other unwieldy article as hard to 
manage as they are themselves. Many of these had 
abandoned every species of prover plaything, and 
were earnestly tugging at their bright tin feed cups, 
as I suppose they were, from the array procee on the 
stand, beside each bed. The sweet little mouth 
dewy and fragrant as a morning rosebud, puckered 
into all sorts of funny, uncalled-for siniles, the large 
young eyes following every motion in round amaze- 
ment, and every inch of the little form quivering 
with a strange, helpless eagerness that appeals to 
the heart as no strength ever does.” 


We take from the annual report the numbers of 
women and children in the institution from March, 
1870 to March, 1871:— 


Children ‘ . ‘ ° 6 702 
Adults . _? . nm . - $31 
Total . > ‘ ‘ - 1083 


The system of this ‘‘ Nursery” seems to us almost 
perfect. Those who can pay, are required to do so; 
those who cannot, are cared for gratuitously, and 
expected only to do what nature itself ordains for 
the support of the little ones. A woman is taken in 
and helped through her time of poverty and suffer- 
ing, a situation is got for her, and thus she can set 
apart a portion of her wages to the support of her 
child, who is meantime cared for by a tender foster- 
mother. The institution is at the corner of 5ist 
Street and Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Mrs. A. S. 
Sullivan, 114 West lith Street, is the Secretary. We 
hope that every year may see it increasing in means 
of usefulness, and that many institutions like it may 
arise in our land. 


HINTS ON LANGUAGE—NO. 9. 
EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON SPEECH. 

THERE are certain peculiarities of utterance pre- 
valent on opposite sides of the Atlantic, which are 
ascribed by the best authorities to the influence of 
climate onthe human frame. The moist atmosphere 
of the British Islands is said by physiologists to 
favor what is called, in learned speech, the depesi- 
tion of adipose matter—or, in other words, to make 
people, as well as sheep and cattle, tend to grow fat. 
By this growth of fat the air passages are liable to 
become partially clogged, and a thick, wheezy, in- 
distinct pronunciation is the result. 

On the Western continent, along the Atlantic sea- 
board, the air is dry, and not favorable, it seems, to 
adiposity. The passages of the voice remain clear ; 
and as one of them leads through the nose, the result 
is apt to be that the pronunciation is not only dis- 
tinct, but has a nasal twang, which our English 
friends declare to be even more unpleasant thar 
their wheeziness can be to us. 

It is a matter of taste; and the best exercise of 
taste would undoubtedly be for each fault-finder to 
get rid of his peculiar fault, whichever it may be. 
To accomplish this desirable object, nothing is re- 
quisite but care and practice. It is satisfactory to 
know that the fault on each side fs connected with 
what is, or should be, a peculiar excellence. The 
English thickness of speech becomes, when properly 
corrected and subdued, a softness and smoothness 
of utterance, which, in their best speakers, is pecu- 
liarlyagreeable. The American twang, on the other 
hand, gives place, in the eultivated voice, to a reso- 
nant and often a melodious clearness of utterance, 
which, for a public speaker, is of great advantage. 
When O. W. Holmes, in one of his admirable poems, 
referred to Edward Everett as an orator who shook 
the Senate 

“ With the silver tone 
The groves of Pindus might have sighed to own,” 
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he indicated, with apt precision, this peculiar excel- 
lence. Next to clearness of thought, distinctness of 
utterance is important to any one who would influence 
an audience; and the two qualities are very apt to 
go together. One reason why Americans in general 
have an inclination for oratory is doubtless because 
they are confident of being able to make themselves 
heard and understood. The national clearness of 
utterance, due to the dryness of the climate, has, 
perhaps, nearly as much to do as our institutions 
with making us 2 nation of “‘stump-speakers.”’ 

There is a notion that the “nasal twang” belongs 
more especially to the North-eastern States, and its 
origin has been ascribed to a “ Puritanical drawl.” 
The idea, however, is contrary to the fact, as every 
experienced observer will readily admit. The same 
peculiarity of utterance prevails, among the less 
educated class, along our whole Atlantic coast, gra- 
dually diminishing as we go Westward, where the 
air is less dry and clear. This dryness of the at- 
mosphere results from the effect produced upon the 
prevalent westerly winds by their passage over the 
mountains of the interior, where their moisture is 
condensed, and falls in rain. The winds from the 
Pacific thus lose their moisture in the Rocky Moun- 
tain chain, and, stooping down upon the plains east 
of that chain, make them a parched desert. Passing 
further east, they gather fresh moisture from the 
great rivers and lakes, which is again lost in the 
Alleghanies and the New England mountains. Pro- 
bably the air of the New England seaboard, when 
west winds prevail, is somewhat drier than that of 
other portions of our Eastern coast. 

On the Pacific slope, the same winds come laden 
with moisture from the ocean, as in the British 
Islands. We should expect that the same effects 
would follow as in those islands, and that in time 
the States along that coast would be peopled with 
an English-looking race, endowed with burly forms, 
ruddy faces, and wheezy voices. The Indians of the 
Oregon coast are said to have a remarkably thick 
and indistinct utterance, which is probably due to 
this peculiar influence of the climate on the human 
frame. 

On the opposite side of the Pacific is a country 
situated, as regards climate, much like the Atlantic 
portion of the United States; and it is a curious fact 
that the whole pronunciation, or “‘sound system,” of 
the Chinese language is based upon the mode of ut- 
terance which with us is considered so great a defect. 
Chinese pronunciation is a sort of nasal sing-song, 
carried on with a perpetual succession of twanging 
inflections, the strict observance of which is essen- 
tial to determine the meaning of the words uttered. 
Their entire language expresses but a few hundred 
words, all monosyllables; and without these distin- 
guishing inflections, their speech would be unintel- 
ligible, even among themselves. Our varied and 
copious tongue, happily, requires no such lugubrious 
aid; and it may be hoped that a natural sense of 
euphony will, with the advance of education, enable 
our people of the Atlantic States to keep their pro- 
nunciation free from this unpleasant modulation, 
while preserving that distinctness of speech which 
the influence of the crisp and bracing atmosphere 
assures to all who know how to profit by this ad- 
vantage. N. 


A BOOK FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 

WE have lying before us a book, upon a very old 
topic, but filled with new illustrations and instances, 
which we venture to make the basis of an article. It 
is called “Dogs and their Doings,” by an English 
clergyman, and is published by Harper & Brothers. 
To the old stories of canine fidelity and intelligence, 
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the author has added many most striking anecdotes. 
One or two we will give of those so well authenticated 
as to silence doubt. The first was elicited in the 
hearing of a summons for a dog tax. In 1858, some 








| with much advantage in our ladies’ colleges? The 


number of women who follow literary pursults is at 


| least as great as of those engaged in any of the other 


nine years before the hearing, a poor man was buried | 


at Edinburgh, at Old Greyfriars’ Churchyard. His 
dog was one of the most conspicuous mourners. 
The next day he was found lying on the new-made 
mound, and driven away by the curator. The next 
morning he was there again, and the next, until he 
had established his right to remain. From that 
time he never spent 4 night away from the grave. 
Often, in bad weather, attempts were made to keep 
him within doors, but he howled so dismally that he 
was let out into the churchyard. He had many 
friends, and was fe’ pretty well; finally a restaurant 
keeper provided a daily dinner for him at noon. He 
knew apparently that on Sunday the restaurant 
would be shut, and saved during the week enough 
for a dinner, which he hid beneath a tombstone. On 
the ground of harboring the dog, a summons was 
issued against the restaurant Keeper, but was dis- 
missed by the court after hearing the circumstances. 

The second story illustrates how well a dog can 
reason. A gentleman having ridden sixteen miles 
in the winter, followed by his faithful dog, the poor 
creature, wearied with his journey, fell so fast asleep 
before the fire that his master went out of the room 
unperceived by him. On his return, the gentlemen 
in the travellers’ room said to him: “‘ We have been 
much amused, sir, by your dog. When he awoke, he 
was in great trouble at finding his master gone. 
He, however, went around the room, and smelled at 
all the great-coats hanging against the wall; and, 
when he found his master’s great-coat, he returned 
to the fireplace, and composed himself for another 
nap, as if he had reasoned with himself, and come to 
the conclusion, ‘My master won't go away without 
his great-coat.’"’ 

This handsome book is appropriately dedicated to 
Miss Burdett Coutts, as a Patroness of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
All over this country, and especially in New York 
and Philadelphia, we have similar societies formed 
to protect the animals, to whom man owes so much, 
from abuse and neglect. We know no better in- 
centive to join in so good a work than the perusal of 
this book. It seems incredible that the love, the 
fidelity and the sagacity of our brute helpers should 
be requited so often with cruelty. Women should be 
foremost in vindicating their cause. We are glad to 
hear of the growing strength of the Women’s Branch 
of this noble society, whose labors have already so 
much diminished animal misery, and saved men 
from sinking into the degradation of tyranny. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


THE LITERARY PROFESSION.—Although the pro- 
fession of literature—that is, of editing and writing 
for newspapers and other periodicals, and writing 
books—is fellowed by many thousand persons—per- 
haps as many as pursue any other profession—it is 
remarkable that no college has, until recently, of. 
fered any special means of instruction to students to 
fit them for this occupation. At Yale, however, 
where so many improvements in education have 
been made, a course of study has been lately estab. 
lished for this special object. It is known as the 
Department of Political Science, or School of Jour- 
nalism. The course comprises political economy, 
international law and polity, history, and English 
literature. For college graduates, the course occu- 
pies two years, and for undergraduates three years. 
A like department, it seems, is to be established at 
Cornell. Might not such a course be introduced 
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professions, and the chance of success in any calling 
is much improved by previous good training. 

E.ocution.—Miss Emily Faithfull, well known in 
England as a writer and lecturer, has commenced in 
London a course of lectures on elocution, especially 
for ladies. Good elocution—that is, the art of speak- 
ing and reading distinctly and well—is an accom- 
plishment which every woman should possess who 
has, as many have, children of her own or of others 
to teach. Such a course of lectures, by a competent 
person, in any of our large towns, should be well 
attended, and would be likely to be useful. 

THE DocTrRess In InDIA.—Our readers will pro- 
bably recoHect that in the autumn of 1870, about 
eighteen months ago, a medical missionary—Miss 


| Clara Swain, M. D.—was sent out by the Methodist 


Board to Northern India. This lady was to establish 


| @ Medical Schoo! for native women. She began her 


labors in the * Orphanage at Barellly.” We take the 
following remarkable sketch of her suecess from the 
letter of Mrs. Thomas, who with her husband, Rev. 
Mr. Thomas, have charge of the institution. They 
had been earnestly wishing to purchase an estate 
belonging toa Mahomedan ruler, and had been ad- 
vised to apply to him personally. 


Extract from Mrs. Thomas's Letter :— 


‘“*Rampore is forty miles from here ; and the Nawab 
when he heard we were coming (although he had 
boasted that Christian missionaries never dared 
make their way into the city of Rampore), sent out 
twenty-four horses for us, 80 that at each of the six 
stages of the route we had four fresh horses, and 
drove in a grand old carriage, with coachman, two 
grooms, and an outrider. Wasn't ita grand way to 
gO a-begging? And at his highness’s expense too! 

t the last stage, we had three cavalry men to escort 
usintothe city. As we entered the gates, the Nawab’s 
subjects made low salaams, the children cried, * Long 
life and prosperity,’ etc. We were then driven toa 
house that is kept up especially for European tra- 


| vellers by his highness. There we found servants 
| in attendance, and everything on the most —— 


cent scale for our entertainment. You can fancy 
how these poor beggars suffered, when twenty-four 
different dishes were served up for breakfast, of fish, 


| flesh, fowl, eggs, vegetables, etc. At dinner we left 





off counting and eating, too, in despair. 
* * * 7 * * * - 

“The rext morning we Were up, bright and early, 
and his highness’s carriages,and horses were again 
sent for us. Brother and sister Parker, Miss Swain, 
husband, and I took our seats for the eventful inter- 
view with royalty. 

“We were first taken to several palaces and gar- 
dens (to prepare us, I suppose), and_at last drew up 
in front of the royal residence. We entered the 
patomary right in the face of a great cannon. Five 
royal elephants made their salaams to us as we 
passed. e went up the -¥~ and into the presence 
with some trepidation; but felt reassured when his 
highness arose, smiled, and extended hishand. After 
making theusual salaam, he gave me a seat at his 
right hand, in a gorgeously embroidered chair. The 
doctress next ( Swain), then Mrs. Parker. The 

ntlemen came next, then his prime miniséer, then 

is chief magistrate. We talked a little about things 
indifferently, praised his gardens and palaces, com- 
plimented him for his taste, etc., while his highness 
smoked his hookah, and looked more and more 
P ‘ nally, the prime minister arose and 
whispered something to him, to which he assented. 
The minister then told Mr. Thomas to make his re- 
quest, which he did with as much shyness and blush. 
ing asa schoolgirl. He said we wanted to procure, 
ppon some terms, the estate belonging to him (the 

awab), in Bareilly, for the purpose of building a 
hospital for women. He had proceeded only thus 
far, when his highness graciously smiled, and said, 
‘Take it, take it; I give it to you with much pleasure 
for that purpose.’ 
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“The estate is worth at least $15,000. There are 
forty-two acres of land, an immense brick house, 
two fine old wells, and a garden. 

“So we are to have a woman’s hospital in India, a 
thing so important to the interests of our work 
among the women of the country, that the benefit 
and good influence to be derived from it is beyond 
calculation. Miss Swain's medical work is one of 
the most encouraging movements of our mission.” 


Readers of the Lapy’s Boox for 1851 may remem- 
ber how we urged the sending out of women as 
medical missionaries to the heathen of her own sex. 
It is with a grateful heart that we recall the work of 
the last twenty years, and thank God we have lived 
to see this great realization of our desires. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles have | 


been accepted: “The Tables Turned”—“The Girl 
Who would not be a Duchess’—“* May”—* An Epistle 
to Young Ladies” and “That Nurse.” 

The following are declined: “ My Friend’—‘ Bob 
and I’’—* Forget-me-Not”—‘ The Intercepted Let- 
ter” —“*Only’’—‘*My Broken Rosebud” and “ My 
Journal.” 

““Carrie,”’ Milton, N. C.—Wrote you on the fourth 
of January. Letter returned to us uncalled for. 

** Lillie’s Last Flirtation.”-—No stamps. 

“Mille Bradford's Repentance.” —No stamps. 

** Etta’s Reward.”’—No stamps. 

“Grandmamma’s Story” and poems.—No stamps. 

Anna E. Adams, Mobile, Ala.—Wrote you Nov. 7, 
1871. Letter returned to us, not called for. 

Such is the general result in writing to authoresses. 
They seldom take our replies from the post-office. 
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From J. B. Lipprncott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE SYLVESTORS;; or, The Outcasts. By M. de 
Bethan-Edwards, author of “‘ Kitty,” ete. We have 
here an English novel, yet differing essentially from 
the usual pictures of English life. Its heroine is a 
beauty and an heiress, who falls in love with a man 
who is a Red Republican, and a member of the In- 
ternationales. A Fourierite figures prominently in 
the story, and is one of its most genial as well as 
amusing characters. The impracticability of social- 
ism is well demonstrated, and the whole story has 
evidently been written with a purpose. 

THE HIGH MILLS. By Katherine Saunders, 
author of “‘Gideon’s Rock,” ete. A somewhat sor- 
rowful and affecting English story, which, however, 
has a pleasant ending. 

THE PRINCESS AND THEGOBLIN. By George 
MacDonald, author ot “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood,” ete. If Mr. MacDonald had never written 
anything but juvenile stories, and the book before 
us was his only one of that class, this book would be 
sufficient to gain him popularity as a writer. We 
always liked his stories for grown folks; we are not 
sure but we like this little story even better. It isa 
goblin and fairy story, full of quaint eonceits, won- 
derful adventures, and hair-breadth escapes; yet 
with lessons of truth and beauty interwoven all 
through it. It is a book young and old will read 
with equal delight. 

HOW WILL IT END? A Romance. By John C. 
Heywood, author of “ Herodias,” ete. An American 
novel of mediocre ability, having its scene of action 
laid in the border States during our recent war. 

A LEAF IN THE STORM, and Other Stories. 
By “Ouida,” author of “ Folle Farine,” etc. We are 
not, in ordinary, an admirer of Ouida’s writings. 
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She handles her pen with a certain bewitching grace, 
but under this outward beauty and charm of style 
there generally lurks the subtle poisons of cynicism 
and of immorality. The stories which form the 
| present volume are, however, as far as we have 
examined, in a great measure exempt from these 
characteristics. They are pleasantly told, and even 
pathetic, and show what their gifted author might 
accomplish in the world of literature, if she did not 
see fit so often to prostitute her talents in pandering 
to a false and demoralized taste. 
From T. B. PETERSON & BrotTnErs, Phila. :-— 
MEISTER KARL’S SKETCH-BOOK. By Charles 
G. Leland, author of “‘ Hans Breitmann’s Ballads.” 
The success of the “Hans Breitmann’s Ballads” 
have seemed to justify the republication of an earlier 
book by the same author. It is, however, a book 
which has some merit in its own right, and at the 
time of its publication in 1855 received the approval 
of no less a literary personage than Washington 
Irving. 
| AUNT PATTY'S SCRAP BAG. By Caroline Lee 
Hentz. <A republication of a novel by a once popular 
; American author. 
| LOVE IN HIGH LIFE. By T. S. Arthur. This 
| 





is the first volume of a new, cheap, and popular edi- 
tion of the celebrated “* Household Stories” of T. S. 

| Arthur, now in course of publication by the Messrs. 
Peterson. 

TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. A Novel. By Sam- 
uel C. Warren. 

| A RENT IN A CLOUD. A Novel. By Charles 
| Lever. 

FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK. A Practi- 
cal Guide to the Culinary Art in all its Branches. 
By Charles Elma Francatelli, pupil to the celebrated 
Carena, and late Maitre d’ Hotel and Chief Cook to 
Her Majesty the Queen of England. 

CAROLINE OF BRUNSWICK: or, The “ Third 
Series” of the “* Mysteries of the Court of London.” 

By George W. M. Reynolds. 


From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phila- 
| delphia:— 

MUSINGS OF A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN. By 
Ailenroe. The “ Middle-aged Woman” strings to- 
gether a number of pleasant little essays upon 

| “Snow,” “ Patchwork,” “Hobby Horses,” and such 
themes, somewhat in the style of the “Country Par. 
son.” The book is vivacious and readable. 


From Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

OUR ENGLISA BIBLE AND ITS ANCESTORS. 
By Treadwell Walden, D.D. “The design of this 
little volume is to give « descriptive narrative of the 
long and remarkable struggle of the Bible into Eng- 
lish, through policies of State, through dogmas of the 
chureh, through crudities of public opinion, and 
through changes in the language: with a view, first, 
| to suggest a greater reverence than ever for a work 
so wisely and heroically produced ; and, secondly, to 
| prepare the ordinary reader to form an intelligent 

idea of the movement toward a more perfect and 
| readable Bible.” In it is traced “the singular evo- 
| lution of Bible out of Bible till the present noble 
version was achieved,” and at the same time some 
few of the mistranslations are shown which have led 
| to the effort fora more correct rendering. The book 

is beautifully printed and bound, an@ the contents 
extremely attractive. Without committing ourselves 

upon the side of change, we have read with great 

interest the argument for reform. We are glad to 
| see so handsome a volume from a Philadelphia pub- 
lisher. 


| 
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From Harper & Brotners, New York, through 
J. B. Lrppincorr & Co., and CLAXTON, REMSEN, & 
HAFFELFINGBR, Philadelphia :— 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, 
As Distinguished from Materialism. By Martyn 
Paine, A. M., M.D., LL.D. This book is a revision 
and an amplification of a work bearing a similar 
tide published originally in 1848, and subsequently 
passing through several editions. The author has 
been actuated in the publication of this work by a 
supposition “that a serviee might be rendered to 
every contemplative mind, to the materialist him- 
self, by affording reliable evidence of the existence 
of the soul as an independent, self-acting, immortal, 
and spiritual essence.” * ® ¢ 7 . 
‘But more than all, the author has supposed that if 
the doctrine of Materialism can be shown to be 
erroneous, and a perfect conviction of the existence 
of the soul as an independent, self-acting agent can 
be established, it would hardly fail to enlarge and 
strengthen our conceptions of Creative Power, of 
our dependence upon that Power, and of our moral 
and religious responsibilities.” 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF REV. JOHN WES- 
LEY, M. F., Founder of the Methodists. By Rev. L. 
Tyerman, author of “The Life and Times of Rev. S. 
Wesley, M. A.” In three volumes. Vol. I. The 
author has intended to make this “ Life” fuller, 
more reliable, and more impartial, than any of the 
many “Lives” of the eminent divine already pub- 
lished. This work is the product of the labor and 
accumulation of seventeen years. The author says: 
“‘My own mass of original manuscripts is large. 
Thousands of Methodist letters have been lent to 
me. Hundreds, almost thousands, of publications, 
issued in Wesley's lifetime, and bearing on the great 
Methodist movement, have been consulted. Many 
of Wesley's letters, hitherto published only in peri- 
odicals, or in scarce books, have been used ; and not 
a few that, up to the present, have. never appeared in 
print.” It cannot fail to be an interesting volume, 
not only to Methodists, but to the religious world in 
general. 

WATER AND LAND. By Jacob Abbott. In this 
volume science is instiltled into the minds of the 
young in the form of a narrative. The book is 
pleasant and profitable reading, and is, withal, 
handsomely Illustrated. 

THE LAND OF DESOLATION: Being a Per- 
sonal Narrative of Observation and Adventure in 
Greenland. By Isaac I. Hayes, M.D. In 1869 Mr. 
William Bradford, an artist, visited Greenland ina 
steam yacht, accompanied by a small party of 
friends, for the purpose of making sketches of Arc- 
tie scenery. Dr. Hayes, one of the voyagers, gives a 
readable account of the incidents and adventures of 
this journey. He not only gives descriptions of the 
incidents of travel and of the country, but of the 
people as well. He introduces us in a familiar man- 
ner to the homes of the Greenlanders, and we see 
them around their domestic hearths (if they may be 
said to have any), at their occupations, and their 
merry makings. The volume is profusely illustrated. 

THE AMERICAN BARON. A Novel. By James 
de Mille, author of ‘‘The Dodge Club,” etc. Those 
who have read Mr. de Mille’s previous novels will 
hardly need to have this one described. Humorous 
in his style, almost to the point of burlesque, he pre- 
sents us American characters with the concomitants 
of Italian seqpery, brigands, and adventures of all 
sorts. There is enough tragedy in the way of pistol- 
shooting, burial alive, fires, avalanches, captivity, 
and volcanic eruptions, if economically managed, to 
supply half a dozen sensational novels; but there is 
a triumphant pairing off of miraculously rescued 





and preserved people in matrimonial pairs, and all 
*“*merry as 2 marriage bell.” 

CHARACTER. By Samuel Smiles, author of “ Self- 
Help,” ete. Considered as a volume of truisms eon- 
eerning honesty, industry, economy, etc., this volume 
will be found indisputably dull reading. But inci- 
dentally, in illustration of the teachings of his book, 
Mr. Smiles has introduced numerous anecdotes of 
noted persons and their families, which, as giving 
an insight into the lives of these persons, and pos- 
sibly indicating something of the causes of their 
greatness, make the volume a not unattractive one. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. Edited, with Notes, by William J. 
Rolfe, A. M., formerly Head Master of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. This edition of Henry 
the Eighth has been prepared on the same plan as 
those of The Merchant of Venice and The Tempest, 
which we have already announced. A brief but 
careful review of that portion of history to which the 
play relates is first given, then the play itself, with 
notes and comments. 

MISTRESS AND MAID. A Household Story. By 
the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” ete. A 
new edition of one of Mrs. Muloch-Craik’s most 
excellent novels. 

BLADE-O’-GRASS. By B. L. Farjeon, author of 
“Joshua Marvel,” ete. The author of this story has 
attempted to awaken sympathy for the deplorable 
condition of the English poor, in depicting the lives 
of two sisters, one of whom is left to grow up in 
wretchedness and neglect, while the other is adopted 
by kind people, in whose house she develops into 
refined and gentle womanhood. The story is deli- 
cately‘told, enlivened at times by touches of humor, 
which again give place topathos. Lf we have a fault 
to find; it is with the name of the wretched little 
heroine, a name which is forced and unnatural. 

PATTY. A Novel. By Katharine S. Macquoid, 
author of * Rookstone." 

FAIR TO SEE. A Novel. By Lawrence W. M. 
Lockhart. 

Two English novels of average ability and inter- 
est, which will repay perusal. 


From CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE WONDERS OF VEGETATION. From the 
French of Fulgence Marion. Edited, with Numer- 
ous Additions, by Scheie de Vere, D.D., LL. D. 
There can scarcely be a more interesting or varied 
subject than the one chosen for this book. The vol- 
ume does not attempt to go deeply into the science 
of botany, but confines itself rather to information 
in relation to the wonders of the vegetable world, 
and its descriptions are greatly aided by its numer- 
ous illustrations. The volume belongs to Scribner's 
“Tilustrated Library of Wonders.” 

WILD MEN AND WILD BEASTS; or, Scenes in 
Campand Jungle. By Lieut.-Col. Gordon Cumming. 
This claims to be a true record of life in India, albeit 
it is so full of incident and adventure as to read like 
romance. The volume, which is handsomely illus- 
trated, belongs to the “ Illustrated Library of Travel 
and Adventure,” edited by Bayard Taylor, and now 
in course of publication by Scribner & Co. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J, B. Lipprxcott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MOHAMMED ALI AND HIS HOUSE. An His- 
torical Romance. By L. Muihibach. Translated 
from the German by Chapman Coleman. Madame 
Muhlbach may not be the most powerful or accurate 
of historical writers; but her stories are readable, 
nevertheless, and the little information which they 
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do convey incites a desire on the part of the reader 
to obtain more from reliable sources. This story of 
one of the most remarkable and powerful of Eastern 
princes will awaken an interest in the land of the 
pyramids and the Nile. 

TWO PLUNGES FOR A PEARL. A Novel. By 
Mortimer Collins, author of “ Marquis and Mer- 
chant,” ete. A lively and entertaining society 
novel, in which theatrical managers, editors, and 
earls seem mixed up in a way to confuse our Ame- 
rican ideas of English life. 

BALLADS OF GOOD DEEDS, and Other Verses. 
By Henry Abbey. These poems have been gathered 
by their author from the first-class magazines and 
journals of the day, where they originally appeared, 
and have been collected in a neat and handsome 
volume. They will please by their refined and deli- 
cate sentiments, no less than by their poetic graces. 


From Hott & WILL1AMs, New York, through CLax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

THE MYSTERY OF ORCIVAL. By Emile Gabo- 
riau. A story of deep and sustained interest, which, 
though intensely sensational, is yet developed with 
more than ordinary artistic power. The characters 
are strongly marked, and drawn at once vigorously 
and delicately. We are not especially well pleased 
with the dénowement, however; though, perhaps, it 
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| scribes as “trite and vulgar.” 


may not be inconsistent with French notions of the | 


fitness of things. 


From THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 


PUBLICATION House, New York, through J. C. Gar- | 


RIGuESs & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE LITTLE GIRLIN BLACK. By Margaret E. 
Wilmer. A pleasant and instructive story, inculcat- 
ing temperance principles. 

From J. W. SCHERMERTORN & Co., New York, 
through J. A. Bancrort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

GOOD SELECTIONS, in Prose and Poetry. By 





W. M. Jelliffe, Teacher of Elocution. These selec- | 


tions,are made from the best modern American and 
English writers, and are intended for use in schools 
and academies, lyceums and literary societies, and 
private entertainments. 

From Rosert CARTER & BROTHERS, New York :— 

STELLAFONT ABBEY. 
This is an English story, which will be welcomed 
here. It is written simply and plainly, makes the 
characters talk naturally, and is pointed with the 
good moral never absent in this author’s works. 

ST. PAUL IN ROME. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. 
Dr. Macduff spent the spring of 1871 in Rome, and 


By Emma Marshall. | 
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the memory. We use a word, and in the next line 
have to employ the same idea again; or we wish to 
convey a certain thought, and our treacherous brain 
refuses the right word. A book like this will then 
be invaluable. We turn to some synonym of the 
fugitive, and find him, as it were, hidden in the 
house of his friend. The arrangement of the work 
is so excellent, and the index so thorough, that we 
doubt whether it can be improved upon. The Ameri- 
can editor has confined himself to placing at the end 
of the volume certain French and English phrases 
before included in the body of the book, and to omit- 
ting a number of words and synonyms which he de- 
Every literary man, 
every copious letter writer, ought to have this work 
by his side. 

From Lorre, Boston, through PorTtER & COATES, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE HARTWELL FARM. By Caxton, author of 
“Marion Berkley.” A lively, chatty, gossipy story 
of American life, which condescends to discuss de- 
tails of dressmaking, bareges, and India muslin, 
flounces, trains, overskirts, and what-nots in a way 
that will interest every young lady into whose hands 
the book may chance to fall. Do not understand us, 
however, that the book is gigen up entirely to sub- 
jects of thissort. Itdescribesa young girl’s summer 
at the seaside, and ends in a very pretty love story. 

From R. W. CARROLL & Co., Cincinnati :— 

JUNE ON THE MIAMI, and Other Poems. By 
W. H. Venable. A volume of poems whose melody 
will please the ear, and whose tender and poetic 
sentiments will appeal to the fancy and the heart. 


| Goden's Srm-Ehair. 


APRIL, 1872. 

OvuR ILLYSTRATIONS.—The steel plate, ‘“Grand- 
father’s Pet,” is really a sweet picture. The tinted 
cut, “Sports of April,” is well adapted to the season. 
‘* Miss Lolipop gives a view of the gentlemen’s dress- 
ing-room. Another large sheet of braiding patterns 
is presented to the subscribers. With the rich fash- 
ion plate this number is equal to its predecessors 
this year. 

LOUISIANA. 

To tell the truth, friend Godey, I do not see how a 
man, with feelings of refinement to the least extent, 
or one who is blessed with the presence of ladies in 


| his household, could possibly do without the Lapy’s 


preached in the Porta del Popolo the sermons which | 
make up this book, upon the events of St. Paul's life | 


in the great city. He has prefaced the work with an 


introductory chapter, and it will no doubt find a | 


warm reception with the author’s many readers. 
This and the preceding volume are beautifully bound 
and printed. Messrs. Carter are now among our 
most substantial publishers. 

From GovuLp & LINCOLN, Boston :— 

THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 
PHRASES. By Peter Mark Roget. Edited by Bar- 
nas Sears, D.D. Roget's Thesaurus has established 
its character as a standard work of reference. It is 
the only book, so far a8 we know, which supplies the 
composer with a copious store of synonyms upon all 
the ordinary English words and phrases. The value 
of such an aid will be known by all who heave felt in 
writing an article, or even a letter, the poverty of 





Book. This is no flattery. I mean just what I say, 

and really consider it an ornament to any eeiet 
vai B 

WE call the attention of our readers to “Cash's 

Snowdrop Trimming,’’ manufactured at Coventry, 


| England, spoken of in the Chitchat for this month. 


We cordially recommend it, being able to speak of 
its merits, and advise our readers who desire a 
pretty and good wash trimming to send for it to the 
agents, Wm. H. Horstmann & Sons, Fifth and Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia, , 

WE respectfully inform the Pittsburgh man, who 
wrote us the affectionate letter about ‘‘ mild tea,” 
that we were not deceived by the swindle, although 
we perceive that several papers were. 

DREER’S Catalogue of Bulbs, Roots, and Seeds is 
out. Write to F. J. Dreer, 714 Chestnut Street, for 
one. It is invaluable. 
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GIVB THEM A Lir?t.—Early in November, 1871, we 
received a letter, of which the following is a copy, 
and we publish it as a caution to others. We were 
not taken in by such stuff:— 


New York, November, 1871. 
Dear Str: We are about publishing an elegant 
uarto-volume af some 700 pages, to consist of 
sketches of the lives of men of progress and seif- 
made men of America. Will you please furnish us 
with a sketch of your life at ross earliest posible 
convenience, also a ph raph from which to en- 
grave your portrait on stee he portraits are en- 
raved by our best artists. The work will be the 
nest of its kind ever published, either here or in 
Europe. We would ask your early attention to the 
matter, as much of the material is now in the hands 

of the printers and engravers. 
Yours, vey respectfully, 
. Y. & HARTFORD PUBLISHING Co., 
per DUNCAN. 


It will be seen that the letter does not call for any 


money, but our biography and portrait are to be | 


published simply because we are so eminent a per- 
son. To make assurance doubly sure we wrote on 
the 9th of November, asking if there would be any- 
thing to pay. No reply. We wrote again on the 
24th of the same month. Still noreply.. The gen- 
tlemen, we presume, saw that we could not be im- 
posed upon. We may add that their letter contained 
an excellent engraving of Dickens. Our head was 
to have been engraved, we suppose, in the same 
style. The New York 7'ribune of February 1 con- 
tained the following, which explains the matter a 
little :— 


SPRINGES TO CaToH Woopcocks.—David once said 
in his haste that “all men were liars,” and it has 
been considered an excellent jest ever since to sa 
that he might say it now at his leisure. But Davic 
was, after all, right in recanting his rash utterance. 
If all men were liars, lying would cease to be profit- 
able. It is the faverable conjunction of the rogue 
and the honest man which gives to villainy its 
temptation and its opportunity. Mr. re was 
perhaps nearer the truth when he said of his own 
country that it numbered forty millions of inhabi- 
tants, mostly fools. The ease with which the most 
gene and vulgar forms of knavery flourish in intel- 

gent communities is a strong argument in favor of 
the theory of the great cynic. 

A dozen times we have exposed one of the miost 
imbecile swindles of New York, the so-called “ New 
York and Hartford Publishing Company.” They 
have come to usand begged of us to desist, saying 
we were ruining them and their business. Yet the 
only effect of the fullest publicity is to embarrass 
their coecemene for a week or two, by which time 
the public has forgotten all about it, and the old 
rascality comes out again to its work. It must be 
confessed that this a knavery has a firm 
and enduring foundation in the vanity of men. Any 
enterprise which can successfully eppeal to this 
master passion is sure of easy gains. provincial 
banker, a member of the Washoe Legislature, a new- 
fled Doctor of Divinity from some sweet-water 
seminary, a brevet Brigadier of 1865, comes to the 
city and goes to his accustomed tavern. He feels a 
little lost and strange in the bustle and whirl of this 
vast metropolis. He is wounded and dazzled by a 
giare of life that makes his own importance and 
achievements seem a small affair. But during the 
first day of his sojourn he finds this mysterious note 
in his room, with an imposing display heading :— 


DEAR Sir: Would you be good enough to call at 
our N. Y. Office at your earliest ible convenience. 
We wish to see ape on & matter of importance, which 
can only be fully explained iP a personal interview. 
It is almost imposibdle to find a guest at his hotel un- 
less by appointment, is our appology for not calling 
again. Yours very respectful 4 N. Y. AND HARTFORD 
PusLisHine Co. (opposite City Hall and Astor 
House), per DUNCAN. 


After reading this impressive note, he feels less 
forlorn. He hurries down to Park Row and finds an 
affable person who is Lee gem to see him, who has 
long known and admired him at a distanee, who 


blesses the hour that has given him this unexpected 
honor. The village Hampden is delighted, and be- 








gins to think the world is not so unappreciative as it 
seemed. This opinion is fortified when the Publish- 
ing neers gently and timidly broaches the pur- 
pose of the {nterview he has demanded. He wants 
take the Life of the obscure celebrity ; he is about 
to publish a Record of the Men of Progress of the 
Century; such a work would be shamefully incom- 
ete without the history of the village Hampden. 
etimes a saving common sense steps in and car- 
| ries the rural hero out of the office, but often he lis- 
' tens, and weakens, and signs a contract tofurnish a 
| biography and take a ~<¢ number of copies of the 
| work when it is finished. He is then asked fora 
| slight advance on account, ‘to push the work of 
| engraving,” and he often gives this, and then he 
goes away a prouder, poorer, but not much wiser 
man. He finds out after a while how he has been 
hand how his waxen nose has been moulded at the 
mercy of his magremmetical admirer, and he feels 
too much disgus to talk about it. He is sure that 
all his friends will laugh at him for his folly. He 
can make no “ posible appology” for his own fatuity. 
He puts the investment to profit and loss, and the 
N. ¥. & H. Pub. Co., per Duncan, go on their way 
ravaging the hotels, and taking every day their half 
| dozen young and tender celebrities to their ogre’s 
castle in the solitudes of Park Row. The fate of 
such is a dreadful warning to all who neglect a punc- 
tual reading of their Tribune. 


Mrs. A. M. Kerr, at Mrs. Faire’s, 268 South Ninth 
Street, will give lessons, as visiting governess in 
| schools and private families, to teach French, Eng- 
lish, Italian, or Belle-lettres. The best references 
given. Also her daughter will give lessons in Eng- 
lish, French, and Music. 


TENNESSEE. 
I was only delighted to think that I could get up 
| the club. for one, would not be without GObDEY. 
It has been in our family as long as I can a. 


ART RECREATIONS is the title of a book whichis a 
complete guide in all kinds of drawing, painting, and 
artistic work. Without a teacher one can learn with 
its easy rules and _ illustrations, pencil-drawing, 
crayon-drawing, and painting, Grecian painting, 
antique painting, Oriental painting, ete. etc. Also 
leather work, moss work, feather work, wax work, 
cone work, shell work, ete. etc. How to preserve 
birds, how to make aquariums, magie lanterns, pa- 
per flowers, vases, etc., in fact a perfect encyclopedia 
of all that is ornamental and useful. The publish- 
ers, J. E. Tilton & Company, will send it post-paid to 
any address on receipt of $. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC CURLING ComBs.—As there is 
no responsible names to this advertisement, we 

would suggest to those who want one of these combs 
| to order it, and pay for it when received. 


THE DEAN’s Parrot.—Dean Stanley, who writes 
| such charming “‘ Memorials of Westminster Abbey, 
London,” has a very intelligent parrot, of an observ- 
ing mind, who has picked up a number of pious 
hrases in the course of his experience in the dean's 
ouse. Doctor Stanley has too much good sense and 
| ay taste to teach a parrot sacred fergie One 
ay lately the dean lost his interesting bird, and 
Ses foe me was disconsolate at the truancy of her 
light-hearted prattler. The dean was entertaining a 
party of clerics, amongst whom was the accomplished 
and popelst Doctor Vaughn, Master of the Temple, 
when the discovery was made of the absence of their 
familiar guest, and the party rose and set out in 
the dean’s garden to hunt up the wilful absentee. 
At last he was discovered perched in a secluded 
tree. When che little party of clerical searchers ar- 
rived, and surrounded the branches of the parrot’s 
retreat, he looked down very gravely at the array of 
white neeckcloths and black coats, and concluded— 
being a parrot given to reflection—that they meant 
business, and —— forwarl on a branch where he 
was perched, he said, in a most comical manner: 
“ Let us pray!” 
QUEER advertisement under the head of ‘‘ Wants” 
is the following: ‘“‘ Wanted, women to sell on com- 
mission.” 
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WASHINGTON SOCIETY. 


February 12, 1872. 

Durine the past month, society has been rushing 
onward like a swift stream. As Lent approaches, 
receptions, bal!s, and masquerades crowd upon each 
other, many making their arrangements to attend 
several in the same evening. Yet we are happy to 
say that there are other parties, of a more intellectual 
character, some of which, at least, will not be closed 
with the beginning of the Lenten season. Three 
or four gentlemen of our city, noted for their learn- 
ing and taste, have been giving literary, musical, and 
art receptions, which have attracted together all the 
authors, poets, sculptors, painters, musicians, and 
newspaper correspondents, together with statesmen 
and politicians, and even the President and Vice- 
President, so great has been their popularity among 
the higher classes of society. Hon. Horatio King, 
the Professors Loomis (brothers), Mr. Thomas Tay- 
lor, and Mr. A. S. Selomons, deserve the honors for 
these delightful entertainments. Fine essays, poems, 
recitations art dissertations, exhibitions of speci- 
mens of art, with music and social converse, form 
the features of these meetings. 

The receptions of Madame Garcia, on Saturday 
afternoons, are very brilliant. She is wife of the 
Argentine Minister, and is a beautiful and highly 
cultivated lady. She is author of a novel, founded 
upon scenes in Mexico, which won the highest 
praise from Victor Hugo. She dresses in mourning 
with ornaments of jet. She has a pure olive com- 
plexion, with fine large black eyes, and raven hair. 
Lady Thornton, wife of the British Minister; Mrs. 
Russell Gurney, wife of the British Claims Commis- 
sioner; and Sefiora Freyre, wife of the Peruvian 
Minister, with her daughters Sefioritas Rosa and 
Victoria Freyre, have also held elegant receptions 
during the season. Mr. Mori, the Minister from Ja- 
pan, whom we have often met in society, is a gentie- 
man of high culture and intellectual attainments. 
He is not yet thirty, and has passed three or four 
years in Europe, studying the manners, customs, 
and languages, yet itis said that he was a member 
of the Japanese Congress before he left the empire, 
and had also written several books. 

Mrs. Grant wore, on her reception of the 16th of 
January, a crimson silk, trained, and trimmed with 
rich black lace; a black lace jichu around her shoul- 
ders; coral jewelry. Mrs. Senator Conkling, who 
assisted her, black velvet and point lace; and Mrs. 
Pullman, of Chicago, who also assisted her, a rich 
white silk, with costly point lace shawl. The rooms 
were closed and the chandeliers lighted, which gave 
a much finer effect to the dresses, and especially 
showed off the diamonds, which some of the ladies 
wore in profusion. 

At her reception of the 30th, Mrs. Grant wore 
rose-colored silk, with point lace, and pearl and dia- 
mond jewelry. Mrs. Eugene Hale, who assisted her, 
wore a blue silk overdress, train of blue and white, 
striped, with necklace and earrings of gold. Miss 
Nellie Grant wore pearl-colored silk, trimmed with 
light-blue satin. At the President’s reception the 
following Thursday evening, Mrs. Graat wore blue 
silk, with ruffles and point lace ; Mrs. General Sickles, 
the Spanish beauty, a delicate green silk, trimmed 
with muslin flutings, edged with lace, and a Spanish 
veil fastened to her hair with golden siars, and fall- 
ing behind. 

At Postmaster-General and Mrs. Creswell’s even- 
ing reception of the 22d of January, everything that 
art could invent or wealth procure for the enjoyment 
of the guests, was furnished. Mrs. Creswell wore a 
salmon-pink gros grain silk, with ruffles and point 





lace. Hair dressed high and powdered. At the re- 
ception on the following evening at Secretary Bel- 
knap’s, Mrs. Secretary Fish wore black velvet train, 
with point lace and diamonds; Mrs. General Butler, 
green velvet, with white lace flounce; Mrs. General 
Banks, black velvet, décolleté, trimmed with satin 
and lace; and Miss Florence Hildreth, a dress of 
black illusion, wrought with gold, which was much 
admired. At a reception at the Attorney-General’s, 
Mrs. Williams wore a pearl-colored silk train, 
trimmed with cherry; Mrs. Pullman, of Chicago, a 
delicate pink silk, almost covered with point lace; 
Mrs. Fish, black velvet and point lace, with the most 
magnificent diamonds in the room. 

Besides all these, there have been bals masques, 
evening receptions and sociables, a great many din- 
ner parties, Germans, and wedding parties. We 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it the gayest 
month ever known in Washington society. 

M. EL N. 

EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES.—Mr. Gilbert Brown, 
of Williamsburg, N. Y., bought a $55 WHEELER & 
WILSON Machine in 1856 (price then $100), borrowed 
most of the money to pay for it; has supported his 
family with it, bought and paid for a house and lot, 
paid taxes, church dues, etc., besides doing his 
family sewing. During the war he averaged daily 
eight infantry frock coats, or ten cavalry jackets, or 
eight military overcoats. Since then he has earned 
at custom work from $3 to $ per day of nine hours, 
and would not now sell his machine for the price he 
paid for it. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS :— 

On one occasion “Casting your pearls before 
swine” was printed: “Casting their pills before 
sunrise.”’ Again, on the description of a building, 
it was written: “It had 7 fancy windows.” In 
type it read: “The establishment contained sixty 
faded widows.” 

A certain Jenkins, also, was the victim of an ag- 
gravated assault, because when, in his report of a 
wedding, he deciared that “the bride was accom- 
panied to the altar by eight bridesmaids,” the types 
made it that “the bride was accompanied tothe altar 
by tight bridesmaids.”’ 


An editor wrote: “The Rey. B—— is a sortie. 
aged minister.’’ It was printed: ‘The Rey. 
is a putty-eyed monster. 


A New York editor, remarkable for his bad pen- 
manship, wrote: ‘*‘ Women now manage most of the 
public ibraries in Massachusetts, and the compositor 
read it: ‘‘ Women now worry most of their public 
babies by mastication.”’ 

A poet wrote: “‘ Her bosom was tossed by respira- 
tions wild.”” The printer made it read, “Her hus- 
band was bound with perspiration mild.” 


“Br ye therefore steadfast,” is well, but when it is 





printed “Be ye there for breakfast,” it is not so 
well. 
A Cricaco paper says: “The era has come of 


plain and wholesome food, plain and decent clothes, 
plain and honest ways. anity must be crucified. 
Amusements must be largely home-made and inex- 
pensive.” 

We hope it will extend to other places, It is much 
needed here. 


Tae New York Mail asserts that “ many fashiona- 
ble ladies who are partial to low-necked dresses, and 
have not a pretty neck, wear a false neck of wax or 
alabaster, which, when a heavy necklace is worn 
with it, ean hardly be detected from the real article. 

We think the above almost improbable, even for 


New York. 
RaTHER curious advertisement :— 


A LAD will be educated in one of the best private 
schools in exchange fora driving horse. Address —. 





So 
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HOLLOWAY’S MusicaL MontuLy for April con- 
tains two beautiful new songs; a new piano fantasia 
by Brinley Richards, now for the first time published 
in this country; a new piece for learners in their 
first lessons; and a capital arrangement of Mack's 
popular Wyoming March, as a duet for two per- 
formers. Good piano duets are scarce, and this one 
isexcellent. It should create a demand for hundreds 
of copies of this number of the Monthiy, especially 
as the whole number is furnished at a less price than 
the duet will cost when published in the usual sepa- 
rate form. Let every piano player or singer send 40 
cents for this number, or $1 for the last three num- 
bers. Yearly subscription only $4 Address crders 
only to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, Box Post-Office, 
Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—Oh, Would I Were a Girl 
Again! beautiful new soprano song, by Neilson, 30 
cents. Only Thee, fine sacred quartette, by M. W. 
Hackleton, 30. The Earth is Beautiful, new song 
and chorus, by Barrett, 30. Leaves That Are Fair- 
est, Stewart's most exquisite song, 30. Oh, Say That 
You Ne’er will Forget Me! very pretty sentimental 
song, by Stewart, 30. 

Also, Ringlet Waltz, Scherzer, very pretty, 30. 
yraceful Schottische, Beckel, 30. Spring Garden 
Schottische, Rudloff, brilliant, 35. Ohio Mazourka, 
by Henri Sutter, very showy and elegant, 50. Robin 
Rough, brilliant transcription, by Barrett, 75. Little 
Amazon March, by Ohm, beautiful picture title, 50. 
Address orders to Mr. Holloway, as above. 


SyRacvsE, N. Y. 
L. A. Gopry, Esq.: I have been a subscriber to 
your Lapy’s Book for sixteen years. Since I was 
hirteen years of age up to the present time, a kind 
brother has sent to me, regularly every month, your 
Book. It has been my constant companion through 
the varied changes of my life during those long 
years. D. 
PICTURES OF GOLD FROM PARIS SOURCES.—Two 
of Henri Regnault’s pictures, “General Prim” and 
“A Moorish Execution in the Alhambra,”’ have been 
bought by the government for the ga lery of the 
Luxembourg; and in reference to this the Figaro 
has an interesting article showing the high prices of 
paintings lately, at a moment Ly aay to be so 
disastrous to art and artists, and how, while some 
men are sighing despairingly “tout est fini,” others 
are quietly hanging on the walls of their galleries 
treasures bought at mngnetoont prices. Foreigners 
have come over to purchase, but they have not cap- 
tured and carried off all they coveted, for their rich 
offers are opposed, and often successfully. A picture 
dealer came over from New York to purchase Meis- 
sonnier’s “Charge of Cavalry” for 150,000 francs 
(330,000), but found he had been forestalled by Mr. 
Richard Wallace, who had become possessor of the 
work before it had left the easel for 10,000 louis d’or 
(340,000), while M. Delahante my refused $20,000 
for Meissonier’s “1814,"" which he bought for less 
than $15,000. M. Gavet has sold ms of his fine col- 
lection, and Delacroix’s “ Crucifixion” was purchased 
by a French amateur for four times its original eost. 
ne fine “ Marino Faliero,” by the same artist, has 
become the property of an anonymous purchaser 
(the Duc d’Aumale, it is supposed), and his “‘ Tasso 
in the Madhouse” has also been exchanged for a 
heap of notes. It once belonged to Dumas pére, who 
was once on the point of letting it for , When 
his son, who happened to arrive at the very moment, 
provenses the consummation of this piece of folly 
ry buying the picture himself. Later, ere | 
saw it at the house of the younger Dumas, and, all 
his virtuoso's eagerness being roused, he won it from 
him, and considered it one of the treasures of his 
splendid collection. 


Wnuart a big garret:— 
“More than six thousand pictures were recently 








RATHER a novel method of celebrating the advent 
of leap year has been adopted at a town in Ken- 
tucky, and one quite unpleasant for the victims. 
This is nothing more or less than a public sale of the 
bachelors and widowers of that enterprising town 
by the young ladies of that vicinity. They brought 
the following prices: Lawyers (an inferior grade), 
$ a head; farmers, from $4.25 to $5.50: doctors 
(common stock, and evidently “drugs in the mar- 
ket’), $5; widowers, $1000, bidding spirited; bach- 
elors without any distinctive professions or trades, 75 
cents to $1.05, and the bidding slow; editors were in 
great demand, for the ladies supposed by marrying 
an editor they would be deadheaded over all the 
railroads and to places of amusement. The high 
price paid for the widowers seems unaccountable to 
the bachelors. It isa pity to hold up so strong an 
inducement for men to wish to be widowers. 

“BusTLeE! bustle!” Shakspeare says, but he does 
not refer to the following kind of bustle :— 

“A Pittsfield feminine Sunday-school teacher re- 
cently, while engaged in the administration of her 
duties, lost her Bible and didn’t know where to find 
it. When she got home the book of books was found 
wagging along on the bustle behind her, where it 
ha n placed by a member of her class.” 

By stiffening the article a little, teachers can carry 
small and invalid children on them. We propose 
this. Good also for rainy weather, for one umbrella 
will cover the party. 

“A VISIONARY newspaper, writing of the honey- 
moon, is trying to persuade young married people 
that it is better for them to stay quietly at home, and 
not go wandering off on exhibition. Asif any bride 
would forego the blessed privilege of medias her 
— around with a blue ribbon tied to his neck ina 
10tel or other public places where brides most do 
congregate. But there is a legend, unauthorized 
told somewhere of a young bride who brazenly trie 
to pretend she had been married years, and thought 
to deceive pene by saying aloud and snappishly to 
her husband of a half a day, ‘I wish you would not 
always be walking on my dress.’”’ 

You can’t succeed in persuading them. Why, in 
our own city, they would rather go over to Smith's 
Island than stay at home. 


Nor CatcuinG.—A lady school-teacher in Omaha, 
having an inordinate dread of the smallpox, sent 
home a little girl because she said her mother was 


| sick, and had marks on her face. The next day the 


girl presented herself at the schoolhouse, with her 
fingers in her mouth, and her little bonnet swinging 
by the strings, and said to the teacher: ** Miss 
we ‘ve got a little baby at our house; but mother tolc 
me to tell you that it isn’t catchin’.” The teacher 
said she was very glad, and tuld her pupil to take 
her seat. 





A LADY complained that her husband was a de- 
ceiver. Upon being asked why she thought so, re- 
lied, with some hesitation; “* Phy, I have diseovered 
hat all the love letters he sent me were the very 
same as those he sent to his first wife.” 


COMPLIMENTARY.—A country rector once com- 
plained to the celebrated Doctor Routh of having 


| received only five pounds for preaching a sermon at 





Oxford. ‘Five pounds!” said the doctor. ‘“ Why, I 
wouldn't have preached that sermon for fifty!” 


Tr is related of Coleridge that while walking down 
the street one day in profound meditation, he found 
himself face to face with a baker's boy, carrying a 
large basket. He seized the urchin, took him sol- 
emnly aside, and declared to the astonished and be- 
wildered youngster: “I never knew a man good 
because he was religious; but I have known one re- 


discovered which have been hidden awayin the gar- | ligious because he was good.” 


ret of a Florentine palac ; 
Medici,» palace since the time of the 


EUPHEMISM.—A spittoon is now called a cuspadore. 
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EXTRACT from “ Letters of a Traveller:”— 


A MoorisH Weppina.—In due time we arrived at 
the bridegrcom’s house, Where meu were screaming 
and tiring guns. An old Moor seized me by the 
shoulders and pushed me into the doorway. I 
thought 1 might as well go in and see all that was to 
be seen; and so I ventured in. On Mr. Y—— trying 
to follow me, he was seized by half a dozen stalwart 
Moors and detained outside, and none of the men 
were allowed to enter; the rest of the ladies came in 
in fear and trembling, though there really was no 
danger. In the house there was a “errible row; 
seven or eight women were beating drums of various 
dimensions, and screaming, at the highest pitch of 
their voices, “‘ Ai, ai, ai!’ in the shrillest of tones. 
In another room were women couking on the ground, 
over charcoal earthenware fireplaces. They have 
no table or chairs, and it was very strange to see the 
women with their a on the ground, stepping 
about over them with their bare feet and legs. The 
entrance to the bridegroom's room was closed by a 
ourtain. 

I had just time to notice all this when we heard 
loud screams of ** Ai, ai, ai, ai, ai!’ and in came four 
men carrying the box containing the bride. They 
deposited the box in the curtained room, and expe- 
ditiously retired; all the women having hid their 
faces when the men entered. We tried in vain to 
see into the room and catch a glimpse of the bride. 
An old slave held up her blanket before the door, 
and would not allow any one to look in. Presently 
a& man came in and carried out the empty box, 
which Mr. Y—— says was immediately hoisted on to 
the roof and left there. Then the men outside com- 
menced firing into the house; and we, finding no 
gne but the bridegroom could see the bride that 
night, and, being half suffocated with smoke, deter- 
mined upon trying to make our exit, and in a lull in 
the firing rushed out as fast as we could run, for 
fear of being shot, for they were aiming straight into 
the house, and marking the walis and door. 

We ladies afterwards went and saw the bride. 
She was seated on a kind of bed, covered with a thick 
gold and silk shawi or veil, and looked like a pyra- 
mid. In front of her on the ved were four women 
holding candles, and on the ground some eight 
women playing Moorish music and singing in a dole- 
ful minor about the charms of the bride. When 
they saw me looking steadily at the pyramid, they 
slowly raised the veil, and i beheld the bride. She 
was most gorgeously dressed in gold and scarlet; 
gold chains around her neck, huge earrings in her 
ears, and a cloth of gold headdress. Her face was 
excessively painted ; two large triangular patches of 
scarlet with blue and white and black patterns on 
the cheeks, a blue cross on her chin, her eyebrows 
and eyes blackened, and the latter glued shut for 
three days. Her hands were traced over with India 
ink in wonderful patterns, and the insides and nai.s 
dyed orange. There she sat like a great doll while 
we stared at her. Some of the women were very 
anxious to paint me, but I shook my head and ran 
away.. 

We have also seen a Jewish wedding in which the 
bride was most magnificently dressed. The cap of 
pearls and jewelry on her head were worth more 
than £100 (as the bridegroom told us), besides other 
splendid gems. 

We ladies have also visited several harems, the 
bashaw’'s among others; and we have had tea at one 
—such tea! It is considered a great luxury, and is 
given as a great compliment. To be offered it 
and to refuse is an unpardonable insult ; so of course 
we had to drink it. The sugar, six huge lumps, 
were put into the teapot, and the chief wife calmly 
stirred it with a spoon for about five minutes, then 
three times over poured out a cup and returned it to 
the teacup, and finally gave us each a cupful of the 
weak syrupy tea. The slaves handed us horribly 
nasty Moorish sweets and cakes. We had to pre- 
tend to eat, and some we managed to swallow, but 
glad enough were we for the ceremony to be over. 


“In condemning Jate hours for dinner, a medical 
journal says that within four hundred years the din- 
ner hour has gradually moved through twelve hours 
of the day—from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M.” 


A minister in London was asked by a person to 
dine with him at7 P.M. “You must excuse me,” 


said he; “I am engaged to take supper with the | 


bishop at 6.” 


GopDEY’s LapyY’s Book.—The record of GopDEY 
hardly finds a parallel in the literary world—forty- 
two years old, and not a number lost, or a change 
of editors! It has been made better and more at- 
tractive as the — have come and gone, and it 
stands to-day without a successful rival in the land. 
On our arrival in Jeddo, Japan, in 1862, the first 
American journal we saw was a copy of GODEY! 
The arrangements for this year embrace many new 
and attractive features, and it is pleasant to know 
that Godey a fulfils his promises.—Register, 
South Jackson, Mich. 


We send many copies to India, and in every part 
of the world you will find the Lapy’s Book—Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. 


GovEY.—Its corps of writers has a reputation for 
excellence above that of any other. Its literature is 
pure, fresh, and glowing with the inspiration of 
genius. Its fashion-plates are the most correct; its 
steel plates the most beautiful; while in original 
music, model cottages, and drawing lessons GODEY 
is without a rival. It contains a horticulturai and 
health department, and the invaluable receipts for 
the boudoir, nursery, kitchen, house, and laundry 
contained in a single number are worth more than a 
year’s subscription.—Herald, Lawrensville, 8. C. 


GopDEY has many departments that are not to be 
found in any other magazine. 


GODEY FOR JANUARY.—Parties wishing a useful 
magazine—one that exactly fills the bill—had better 
subscribe for GopgEY for the coming year. We 
guarantee they will be satisfied every time.—Loco- 
motive, Stuart, lowa. 


GopEyY’s Lapy’s Boox.—What glorious young old 
ople Godey and Mrs. Hale must be. Here are 
orty-two years they have been consecutively pub- 

lishing the Lapy’s K, and this ce it displays 
more vim, and vigor, and fresiness than it did thirty 
yearsago. Will they not communicate to the world 
their secret of og ey youth? May they thor- 
oughly imbue all their readers with this glorious 
spirit of youth and freshness !—Journal, El Paso, LIL 

Yes, we will. Perpetual cheerfulness and the 
great satisfaction in publishing a magazine that 
elicits such notices from an appreciative press as 
we receive. 

GopEyY’s LaDy’s BooK.—All that we can say in its 
praise, all the eloquence that could be poured forth 
in an elaborate description of its many beauties, and 
a minute detail of its many virtues, would give only 
a faint idea of its real worth, compared to a personal 
examination of its beautiful engravings, superb 
chromo.-lithographs, valuable fashion-plates, and its 
flowing pages of the choicest of American literature. 
Its contributors comprise an array of magazine 
writers that stand foremost in the land, and no 
pains or expense whatever is spared to make it one 
of the best lady’s books in America.—Clipper, New- 
ark, Ill. 

We are proud of our array of contributors, and 
challenge any other magazine to show an equal array 
of talent. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

DEAR Str: I send you another in addition to my 
club, and will yet use my efforts to send you more. 
Your Lapy’s Book has taken us all by surprise this 
year, as we were not expecting such a treat, and the 
exclamations, “ How beautiful!’ “Splendid!” “ Su- 
verb!’ comes from all who have seen the numbers 
or this year. For myself, I could not —, do 
without it. ie 

A GENTLEMAN, stopping at a French café, was 
struck by the appearance of an old owl. The next 
day he missed the hird, and inquired of the landlord 
about him. ‘“ Monsieur must remember he had some 
game yesterday.” ‘“‘ Why, you certainly have not 
killed that bird?” “Oh, no, monsieur! He died.” 


THE Boston Post cometeins of the present style of 
young lady’s bows, as being “mildly melancholy,” 
and giving the impression that she had just lost her 
dearest friend, or dropped ice-cream on the front 
| breadth of her new silk. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


PARLOR PANTOMIME. 


In playing these Pantomimes, or Charades in Ac- 
tion, there should be a sufficient number of persons 
present to form an audience outside of the actors. 
The manager of the game, after a word has been 
agreed upon, should announce to the spectators that 
the Charade about to be acted is in three acts— 
(more or less, as the case may be). The perform- 
ance, where speaking is permitted, must be accom- 
panied by pantomimic action ; but where there are 
no words to be spoken, you must have recourse to 
pantomimic gesticulation to give expression to the 
part. 

As for dresses and decorations, whatever is at 
hand may be pressed for the occasion; and hats, 
veils, caps, shawls, handkerchiefs, muffs, boas, 
brooms, ete., must lend their aid to supply the 
wants. 

Appropriate music on the piano-forte will heighten 
the dramatic effect ; but this portion of the perform- 
ance may be dispensed with, if not easily attainable. 


KINGFISHER—IN THREE ACTS. 
Act L—KING- 
ScENE.—Grand Hail of Audience. Persons repre- 


sented—KinG, First MINISTER, GOLD STICK IN 
WAITING, COURTIERS, GUARDS, etc. 


The king is discovered, sitting in state, in a large 
arm-chair; he leans back with an affectation of mock 
dignity, and puffs out his cheeks; one of his feet is 
placed on a stool, and in his right hand he holds a 

»oker, as a sceptre; in his left, an orange. On his 
read a decanter-stand supplies the place of a crown, 
and over his shoulders he wears a shawl or a cloak, 
as a robe of state. The courtiers ee bowing be- 
fore him, while the first minister, kneeling, presents 
him with a rollef paper. Witty questions may here 
be put, and answers given. A flourish of trumpets 
is heard (produced in any way you er Exit king, 
strutting a ee followed by nis courtiers. 
Music—“ Ol King Cole.” 





Act IIl.—FISHER.—(A FIsHerMAN.) 


ScENE.— The Seaside. Person represented—a 
FISHERMAN. 


Enter a fisherman with a broom-handle over his 
right shoulder, on which is suspended a net, made of 
a net shawl or a veil; in his left hand he carries two 
fishes, made of two snuffer-trays, suspended by a 
string. He seats himself on a rock, made of a stool. 
(A comic scene may here be introduced by one of the 
actors putting comic questions to him.) Fisherman 
rises, and exit slowly. 

{Music—* I’m a jolly Fisherman.” 


Act ITIL—KINGFISHER. 


ScENE.—The Banks of a sieer. Person represented— 
a Birp. 

The kingfisher is seen on a rock, with his bill, 
made of a short stick, poking forward. He dives on 
the carpet, in imitation of the bird catching its finny 
prey, which he seems to devour with a most com- 

ortable nye he then flaps his arms, instead of 
wings, and exit as much as possible like a bird. 
{Music—“ Say, little, fluttering, foolish Thing.” 


Noie.—At the termination of the last act, one of 
the actors should come forward and say, “ Ladies 
and gentlemen, you have witnessed our performance 
—please give us your explanation of the same.” 
Questions may then be put in the following man- 
ner:— 
oat What was represented in the firstact? Ans. A 
cing. 

Q. What in the second act? Ans. A fisherman. 

A. You have now the key to the name of our Cha- 
rade, as it was exhibited in the third act; please to 
déclare it. 

It is permitted to ask, once, whether the name of 








the Charade is that of an animal, a vegetable, or a 
useful article. 


TEA-BOARD—IN THREE ACTS. 


Act L—TEA- 


Scexz.—A Parlor. Persons represented — Miss 
Frost, Miss WINTERBLOSSOM, MISS CRABTREE, 
BEtTry. 


A tea-table, surrounded by Miss Frost, Miss Win- 
terblossom, and Miss Crabtree, who seem deeply en- 
gaged in tattle and talk; their heads are all close 
together, and they seem to be up to their eyes in 
scandal, sometimes raising their heads and eyes in 
horror at the backslidings of their neighbors. ° 

Enter Betty, who removes the tea things; but 
as she gets outside the door, a shrill whistle is 

1eard, as if coming from the area railings; a fright- 
ful crash, as of broken — succeeds; the tiree 
ladies start on their feet, and Betty rushes into the 
room, wringing her hands, and apparently in utter 
despair. All the ladies fall to scolding her, by vio- 
lent gestures and words. Hzeunt, pushing her out. 

{Music—"Oh! Whistle, and 1’ll come to thee, my 
Lad. 


a.” 


Act IL.—BOARD. 


ScENE.— The Street. Persons represented—a SPIin- 
STER of no particular age, a YOUNG GENT, a jealous 
LANDLADY, CARPENTER. 

Enter spinster of no particular age at one side; 
enter carpenter at the other, with a board on his 
shoulder; he strikes against the spinster, who stag- 





rs against the wall, and is about fainting, when 
he young gent runs to her assistance, and, by the 
skilful application of a smelling-bottle, recovers her; 
meanwhile, the carpenter runs off. Young gent gal- 
lantly offers his arm to the spinster, who, smiling 
most benignantly, accepts it: when, just at this mo- 
ment, the jealous landlady enters, runs up to him, 
and, with a torrent of gesticulative reproaches, points 
to a very large bill, which she produces from her 
pocket, and on which is written in large and legible 
characters :— 


To Board, etc., $0. 

The affrighted young gent stands for a moment 
aghast, as the jealous landlady seems determined to 
have her money. He then runs off. The jealous 
landlady makes a sudden onslaught on the spinster, 
who runs away, soca by the jealous landlady. 

[Music—“ How now, Madam Flirt?” 





Act IIL—TEA-BOARD. 


ScEnE.—The hall of the Society of Arts. Persons 
represented—two ASPIRANTS to fame, JUDGEs, 
SPECTATORS. 


Two tea-boards are placed side by side; the judges 
sit in two rows at either side of them, and rise one 
by one to examine them. They have recourse to a 
great many wise shrugs, sundry shakings of heads, 
and expressions of approval or admiration. They at 
last pronounce judgment; a bell is rung, and the 
two competitors are called in. The victor is crowned 
with the lid of a small saucepan, while the unsuccess- 
ful candidate runs off in despair: the victor is then 
marched round in triumph. Hxreunt omnes. 

{Music—“ Let Fame sound the Trumpet.” 


“ CROMWELL’S skull is said to be in possession of a 
Londoner, whose great grandfather picked it up 
when, after the Restoration, a storm blew it from 
the pike on which it was fixed at Westminster.” 

We have the following to relate about Cromwell's 
skull. A gentleman, visiting a country museum in 
| England, had pointed out to him the skull of Oliver 
Cromwell. ‘* Why,” said he, “they have a skull of 
Cromwell in a London museum.” “Oh!” said the 
keeper, “that is Oliver Cromwell’s skull when he 
was a boy.” 

Whar is the letter S likely to prove dangerous in 
argument? Because it turns words into swords. 

yhy cannot a leopard be caged? Because he can- 
' not be con‘ined to one spot. 
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TOWN OF SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosps & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
Jormerly 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE above design with a Mansard roof is intended | 
for a town or suburban residence. It needs associa- 
tion of other houses with sinall plantations between, 
aud set some sixty feet back from the road, but should | 
ulways take a position on a line with others adjoining. 
In such a position, with well-trained grass, nicely 
kept walks, with a few terra-cotta jardiniéres fur- 





| ee 
Hall (lia 





Pee 


The design was made for Doc- 
tor Robbins of the above place, and will be erected 
the coming season. 

These designs are all drawn from the new law of 


Jersey—about $6000. 


proportions, or Ovo order. The evolution of lines 
and quantities are all extracted without deviation or 
change, therefore an alteration or deviation made by 
those who are not acquainted with its har- 
monies will produce discord and disappoint- 
ment. We have seen buildings, many of 
them costing from ten to twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, that stand in association with 
others of five times their cost, and they oc- 
cupy all the attention of the passer-by. 
Bad proportion wastes many a million of 
dollars yearly. Anything costly should be 
finished accordingly ; if it is not, the means 






































FIRST STORY. 


nished with flowering plants, a small fountain, witha 
few well-chosen bushes in the rear, forming clumps 
impenetrable to the eye, set in such a manner as to 
form small vistas, but closing up the view before the 
rear of the lot is exposed; properly treated in this 
manner, a degree of refinement will be thrown over 
the whole that even those large, pretentious, or costly | 
houses without it lack. It will stamp it as one of 
refinement and education, and be the admired of 
the town residences. The building will cost, in the 
neisiborhood where it is to be loeated—upon the | 





SECOND STORY. 


| Waitin 


bank of the Raritan River, at New Brunswick, New | 


I and labor are lost. 
The blank forms we use for specifications 
and bills of quantities we will mail to those 
who wish them for two dollars. 


First Story.—A vestibule, 4 feet by 6 


Li feet; B stair hall, 12 feet by 14 feet 9 
— >. 


s inches; C parlor, 16 by 18 feet, with bay 


a window, 8 by 12 feet; D dining-room, 14 by 


16 feet, with bay window, 4 by 9 feet; E 1i- 


Y) brary, 12 by 13 feet, with bay window, 4 by 


9 feet: F kitchen, 11 by 22 feet; G store- 
room, 6 by 8 feet. 
Second Story.—Four chambers marked 
M, all of sizes as rooms below; H bath- 
room, 9 by 12 feet. 
Third Story contains an equal number of 
well-ventilated chambers; high stories. 
Address letters to residence, 804 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia. 
“BEECHER explains that the reason he gave up 
pastoral visits was_ because the_ ladies wept him 
so long while they were dressing. Besides, 
they all would talk of nothing but servants, chil- 
dren’s ailments, and family genealogies, until it got 
to be a trifle monotonous.” 


This isa general complaint. 
visitors waiting; it is not polite. 


We never keep any 
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THE ROSE. 

Or all other flowers, the Rose still maintains its 
position as the “Queen of Flowers.” Poets of all 
ages have sung its praises; and yet the rose of song, 
of troubadours and mirstrels, had no beauties so re- 
splendent as those with which its offspring of the 
present day embellish our gardens. The varieties 
now are endiess, yet many are so similar that to one 
not fully initiated the following select list of old and 
new varieties may be acceptable. Our purpose is to 
mention only such sorts as are of vigorous growth 
and free-blooming qualities. Many of the so-cailed 
Perpetual Roses are but annual bloomers. The fol- 
lowing six varieties, belonging to the class known as 
HYBRID PERPETUAL, are all free bloomers :-—- 


La France, satiny rose; Mons. Boncenne, 
blackish a. darkest rose in cultivation; 
Paul Ve , clear rose; General Washingtun, 
brilliant red; of Edinburgh, brilliant crimson ; 
La Reine, large, clear rose. 


The Bounson Roses are all free-blooming, though 
not so hardy as the above. The following can be 
recommended :— 


He bright pink; Mrs. Bosanquet, blush; 
Souvenir Muimaison, very large blush; Pazton, 
cherry rose. 


BENGAL or Carna Rosgs are of dwarf growth, and 
from their ever-blooming qualities are also called 
DatLy Roses. The most desirable of this class are :— 

Agrip, deep crimson; Archduke Charles, 
changeable pink erimson; White Daily, pure 
white; Pink Daily, pink. 

Our favorites among all the Roses, not only for 
their free-blooming qualities, but their delicate 
colors and exquisite perfume, are the TEA Rosgs, 
of which the following can be recommended :— 

Jean Pernet, creamy yellow; Bougere, larve rose ; 
Devoniensis, creamy white, known also from its ex- 
quisite fragrance as the Magnolia Rose ; Homere, 


rose, salmon centre; Madame Braray, pure white; 


Glorie de Dijon, blush and yellow. 


The NOIsETTE ROSES are generally of a taller habit 
than the foregoing classes, are also free-blooming, 
flowering in clusters:— 

Amie Vibert, pure white; Chromatilia or Cloth of 
Gold, ee — yellow; Lamarque, creamy white ; 
Maréchal Neil, bright goiden yellow. 

Of Harpy-Runnoixe Roses, the follewing can be 
recommended :— 

Grevilla, deep pink: Monstrosa, blush; White 
Mycrophylla, pure white; Prairie Queen, deep 
rose; Gem_of the Prairies, deep pink, fragrant; 
Baltimore Belle, blush. 

To grow Roses to perfection, a fresh, loamy soil is 
required, which should be enriched with well-rotted 
cow-manure, and their fertility preserved by a yearly 
top-dressing of well-rotted manure. Roses will not 
thrive in old, worn-out soils, and no amount of ma- 
nuring will compensate for a fresh, virgin soil. Al 
rose-growersare aware of this fact, and consequently 
change their soil frequently. All the varieties are 
benefitted by some protection during the winter—a 
covering of leaves or straw on the ground, and the 
placing of cedar brush around the tops. 
varieties can be pegged down, and covered with 
earth or leaves. Ever-blooming roses cannot be se- 
cured unless the plants are kept in a vigorous, grow- 
ing condition. To derive the greatest enjoyment 
from rose-culture, beds should be expressly prepared 
for their benefit. 

The above are only a few of the many varieties 
which we cultivate. Our collection took all the first 
premiums in 1871 at the Exhibitions of the Pennsyl 
vania Horticultural Society. Persons desiring fur- | 
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plants, seeds, bulbs, etc., are referred to DREER’S 
Garden Calendar for 1872, which will be mailed to 
all who inclose a stamp to my address, 
HENRY A. DRBEER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

To accommodate our subscribers, we will club 
with Arthur’s Home Magazine and Children’s Hour 
at the following prices :— 

The receipt of $4.00 will pay for Godey's Lady's 
Book and Arthur's Home Magazine one year. 

The receipt of $3.50 will pay for Godey’s Lady’s 
Book and Children’s Hour one year. 

Five Dollars will pay for Godey’s Lady's Book, 
Home Magazine, and Cuildren’s Hour one year. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine is the best $2 magazine 
published. The Children’s Hour is the best juvenile 


magazine. 

For Six Dollars we will send the Lady’s Book one 
year, and pay for Holloway’s Musical Monthly one 
year, to be sent to the person remitting us the 
money. 


WHEN we receive money for a club, we pay that 
money over, and there our responsibility ceases. If 
a number is not received, write to the publisher of 
the missing magazine. 

A New York husband said to his wife: “* Wouldn't 
you like $0 @ down and shake hands with Duke 
Alex?” “ e Fiddilestick!” she replied, with a 
con jous curl of the lip. “No, of course not! 
What you suppose I care about him? He isn't 
any better than anybody else!’ She sat in contem- 
plative silence for a minute or two, and then, looking 
up, asked, with an innocent smile, “ Could J if I 
wanted to?” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


—AppREsS “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 


Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 
Pia order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be stnt by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. 8S. F.—Sent music January 27th. 

Mrs. F. G.—Sent jewelry by express 29th. 

Miss M. L. W.—Sent beads February 17th. 

Mrs. R. L. B., Jr.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. C. H. O.—Sent pattern 17th. 

1 a E. A. D.—Sent infant's wardrobe by express 
7th. 

Miss C. W. S.—Sent garnet ring by express 18th. 
Mrs. P. B. G.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Mps. E. J. F.—Sent silver tea set by express 20th. 
Mibss L. B.—Sent opera fan 20th. 

Miss R. G.—Sent bonnet by express 20th. 

Mrs. H. A. B.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Miss A. B. M.—Sent necklace 21st. 

Miss B. C.—Sent kid gloves 21st. 

Mrs. A. T.—Sent articles by express 24th. 
wan M..E, 8.—Sent silver ice pitcher by express 
25th. 

Made Clifford.—If you desire the gentleman's ac- 
quaintance, you might send a line notifying him you 
were in the city. 

FE, F.—Pure glycerine soap would help. 
nce about application of lemon juice. 

Refrigerators,—Yes, we believe you can see them, 
as advertised freeze water into solid ice every 
day; but wait until you have purchased one. You 
may wait a long time before you will get solid ice 
every day. We do not say that they use a freezing 


Know 


| mixture. Wecan only say we bought one, but never 


could find any ice, except what we put in, and that 


ther information on the above, as well as on all other | wgs a ruinous quantity every day. 
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Miss J. K. and H. P.—We have replied to_your 
query about fifty times. There is no remedy. Many 
are advertised, but they are impositions. 

. T. A.—“*Sunshine and Shade” never has been 
ublished in book form. We can furnish the num- 
ers for $2.50. 

Country Girl.—Please repeat your requests, and 
send a stamp for a reply. Too many questions for 
this department. 

Carrie.—* This is the end of earth; Iam content,” 
were the last words of John Quincy Adams. 

Cousin Ella.—l. I think the article you refer to 
must be a misprint. Black is frequently worn out of 
mourning, but colored ones, to match the bonnet in 
color, are most fashionable. 2. Yes. 3. Yes, more. 
4. Waist and overskirt colored, underskirt black. 
f. Crimson. 6. We cannot say, never having used 
either. 7. Yes. 

Inquirer.—We really cannot tell you the symptoms 
of a diseased heart. If you feel badly, you had bet- 
ter consult a physician. 

Netta.—It is rather a serious undertaking for one 
so young to become a stepmother. We do not think 
proper to advise you, as we know nothing of your 
temperand disposition. Patience, and good temper, 
and a decided absence of selfishness are absolute 
necessities in order to do justice to children not 
your own. 

Minnie.—Gloves should certainly be worn, but you 
may take them off at supper. 

Beauty.—Too many questions for this department. 
Please repeat your questions, send a stamp, and we 
will reply by letter. 

Myrtle.—Real swansdown may be washed in curd 
acep and water, and shaken until it is dry. 

M. E. C.—You can only get rid of your shyness by 
mixing more frequently in society. 

Anna.—Your dictionary would have given you the 
information. Siren, in ancient mythology, a goddess 
who entices men into her power by the charms of 
music, and devoured them. Seraphim, angels of the 
highest order. . 

Archie.—The word is said to have originated in a 
joke. The manager of a Dublin play-house wagered 
that he would make a word of nomeaning to be the 
common talk, and puzzle the city in twenty-four 
hours. In the course of that time the letters g, wu, i, z 
were chalked or posted on all the walls of Dublin, 
with such an effect that the wager was won. 

Victoria.—The ruby is next to the diamond in 
hardness and value. A ruby, perfect bothin color and 
transparency, is much less common than a good dia- 
mond, and, when of the weight of three or four 
carats, is even more valuable than that gem. 

Self-Taught.—Your writing would look better if 
you made your up-strokes finer, and the down- 
strokes a little firmer. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable Jor losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, 2ccompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

hen goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
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is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Boog, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of peacock-colored silk, made with 
one skirt and plain corsage; the skirt trimmed with 
one deep plaited ruftie; overdress of black silk, 
made as a court train, with a bodice cut somewhat 
in the form of lapels, with jacket in back, all trimmed 
with a plaited ruffle of the silk. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting dress of very light stone-colored 
silk, made with an overdress, and waist, and sleeves 
of blue silk; the waist of the dress in front is cut in 
vest form, with a band of blue coming across the 
waist in front; the bottom of the skirt is trimmed 
with ruffles of the stone color, with square pieces of 
blue coming over them. Bows made of point ap 
pliqué lace trim the front of skirt, with bands of blue 
silk, finished with buttons. Hat of stone-colored 
chip, trimmed with stone color and blue. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for a lady of nankeen-colored silk 
pongee, made with one skirt, demi-train, and polo- 
naise ; the skirt trimmed with brown silk and fringe ; 
the polonaise is trimmed with bands of silk, fastened 
with buckles, and finished off with fringe. Open 
sleeves, trimmed to correspond. Hat of straw the 
color of dress, trimmed with ribbon and feathers of 
the two shades. 

Fig. 4.—Carriage dress of lilac silk, made with 
demi-train, and trimmed with ruffles of two shades 
of silk, the ruffles being deeper in the back than in 
front, being divided at the sides by a quilling and 
bows. Black silk polonaise, trimmed with white 
silk, with black lace over it. Black lace hat, trimmed 
with ribbon and pink roses. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of pink silk, made with two 
skirts; the lower one trimmed with puffs of white 
silk, divided by bands of pink silk lace and small 
bows; the overskirt is cut open in the back, and 
trimmed with point appliqué lace. Low corsage, 
with jacket in back, trimmed to correspond with 
lace. Hair rolied in front, and curls in the back, with 
ribbon color of dress arranged in it. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for child of six years old, of white 
Cashmere, made with one skirt and basque waist, 
with cape on it, cut out in turrets, and bound with 
pink silk. Bow and sash ends in back. White chip 
hat, trimmed with pink velvet and feather. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of black silk, made with 
one skirt and polonaise; the skirt is trimmed with 
one deep ruffle, the bottom finished with two rows 
of black lace over white, headed by a band of silk; 
the polonaise is trimmed to correspond. Black 
Neapolitan hat, trimmed with black ribbon, lace, 
and pink roses. 

Fig. 2.—Child’s dress of blue silk, trimmed with a 
ruffle of the same, headed by a band of velvet. 
Black silk sacque, with revers turned back of blue 
silk, and blue silk cuffs on sleeves. White straw 
hat, trimmed with blue velvet and feather. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for lady, of lilac silk ; the lower skirt 
trimmed with three folds, cut out in toothpick points, 
bound with a darker shade of silk, and headed by 
bands of darker silk; the upper skirt is trimmed to 
correspond. Black silk casaque, trimmed with pas- 
sementerie and lace. Lilac straw hat, trimmed with 
two shades of feathers, lace, and ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of steel-colored silk, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with three 
ruffles, headed by a quilling; the upper skirt wi 
one. Basque waist, trimmed to correspond. Steel- 
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colored hat, trimmed with long black feather and 
veivet. 
Fig. 5.—Dress for girl of six years, made of gray 





cape and collar, bound with silk. Buttons down the 


front, on the pockets at each side, and on the cuffs 


, of the loose coat sleeves. 


Cashmere, trimmed with a row of light blue velvet; | 


basque waist, with revers turned back, showing a 
plaited waist of white muslin underneath. Gray 
straw hat, trimmed with blue velvet and feather. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for little boy, of cuir-colored cloth, 
made with jacket and pants coming below the knee, 
and trimmed with brown silk braid. 

Fig. 7.—Suit for boy of four years, of navy blue 
cloth, made with short pants and jacket with sailor 
collar. 

Fig. 8.—Suit for boy of eight years old, made of 
light gray cloth, with Knickerbockers and coat 
jacket, with revers turned back, and vest under- 
neath. 

Fig. 9.—Dress for girl of eight years, of blue and 
white narrow striped silk, made with two skirts; 
the lower one trimmed with plain blue silk, put on 
in turrets; the upper one with a band of the same. 
Basque waist, trimmed to correspond, and sash bow 
in back. White straw hat, trimmed with blue. 

Fig. 10.—Dress for little girl of four years, made of 
buff pongee; the skirt laid in kilt plaits. Sacque of 
white cloth, trimmed with silk bands. 

Fig. 11.—Dress for girl, of lilac mohair; the front 
breadth trimmed en tablier, with folds pointed and 
bound with silk: the short upper skirt is only in the 
back, and is trimmed the same. Plain corsage. 
Coat sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 12.—Dress for girl, of light green silk poplin, 


Fig. 11.—Boot of lilac silk, embroidered with 
white ; the lower part is of lilac kid, with bow on the 
front. 

Fig. 12.—Ladies’ boot, made of fine kid and patent 
leather. 

Fig 13.—Paletdt made of black silk, trimmed with 


| bands of the same, piped with thick corded silk. 
| Loops and ends at the back of neck and on the 


| agirl from twelve to fourteen. 


| scalloped flounce, with a crossband above. 


sleeves. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Front and back view. Costume for 
The material is gray 
summer poplin. Skirt bordered with a plaiting 
edged with black braid; this is headed with a plain 
Loose 


| paletot of the same material, trimmed with black 


‘ 


braid and black velvet buttons. Wide pagoda 
sleeves. The braid on the jacket is laid on to simu- 
late openings. 

Fig. 16.—Bonnet of white French straw, trimmed 
with lilac ribbon, feather, and black lace. 

Fig. 17.—Hat of brown straw, trimmed with brown 


| velvet ribbon and a feather. 


trimmed up the front breadth, and waist, and | 
|} and trimmed with narrow tucks, insertion, and 


sleeves with bands of corded silk. White straw hat, 
trimmed with green velvet and flowers. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of cuir color summer poplin, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with two 
ruffies, headed by puffs of silk, put on in waves; the 
upper skirt is trimmed with one puff. Sacque of 
cuir-colored cloth, braided with black. White chip 
bennet, trimmed with two shades of cuir-colored 
ribbon and feathers. Parasol of the same shade as 
dress. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Front and back of the Moblot 
waterproof cloak for lady; the hood can be drawn 
over the head. It is trimmed with braid and 
buttons. 

Fig. 4.—Cloak for little girl, of gray Cashmere, 
made with a cape, trimmed with fringe. This cloak, 
if long, answers for an entire suit. 

Fig. 5.—Blouse dress for a boy of three years, made 
of gray Cashmere, trimmed with blue velvet and a 
narrow braiding pattern at each edge of it; a belt 
and sash ends fasten at the sides. It can be made of 
piqué, if desired, and trimmed with braiding. 

Fig. 6.—Shirt waist for lady, made of white linen, 
laid in plaits. The collar and bow are edged with 
embroidery, also the cuffs, and the hem down the 
front, which is also edged with a narrow ruffle on 
each side. 

Fig. 7.—Ladies’ dress sleeve, made with a ruffle 
from the elbow, and trimmed with bow. 

Fig. 8.—Crinoline petticoat. This style of crinoline 
will be found most desirable for stout ladies; it is 
made of gray twill, and covered halfway up the skirt 
with gray horsehair. The bottom is lined with 
woollen material and bound with braid, and five 
rouleaux of horsehair are sewn round the skirt, 
which is put into a band at the top. 

Fig. 9.—Cashmere jacket without sleeves, trimmed 
with fringe and three rows of narrow velvet. 

Fig. 10.—Waterproof cloak for girls from six to 
eight years. Gray waterproof cloak, with large 





Fig. 18.—Cloak for a child just walking, made with 
acape. The cloak is made of very fine piqué, braided 
and edged with a narrow Cluny lace. 

Fig. 19.—Ladies’ dressing sacque, made of fine 


| white Nainsook muslin, trimmed with quillings of 


muslin and tucks. 
a breakfast sacque. 
Fig. 20.—Ladies’ chemise, made of fine long cloth, 


This sacque can also be worn for 


edging. 

Figs. 21 and 22.—Ladies’ cloak of light summer 
cloth, trimmed with silk and fringe of a darker 
shade; it can be worn for driving, or when an extra 
wrap is required. 

Fig. 23.—Dress and saeque of gray silk, trimmed 
with embroidery in black silk. Hat of gray straw, 
trimmed with gray and black feather. 

Fig. 24.—Dress of black silk. Guipure lace basque, 
with open sleeves. 


FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 
(See Engraving, Page 324.) 

Fig. 1.—Skirt and bretelles of blue summer poplin. 
The bretelles are scalloped out, bound with blue 
silk braid, and edged with blue silk fringe. Band of 
the material of the dress, with a fan-shaped bow and 
lappets. High bodice, with long sleeves of spotted 
white muslin. Hat of unbleached rice straw, trimmed 
with blue ribbons and a long white feather. 

Fig. 2.—Low frock of gray chaly, with bretelles, 
trimmed with a double row of crimson velvet; sash 
with large vow of gray ribbon. Tuscan straw hat in 
the Tyrolese shape, trimmed with cerise-colored 
ribbon, a jet buckle, and an aigrette of heron’s 
feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Double-breasted jacket of white summer 
cloth, open in front, with collar and revers of black 
velvet. Straw hat, trimmed with foliage. 

Fig. 4.—Princess dress of blue foulard. Bodice 
open in a square shape in front, and demi-wide 
sleeves turned up with deep revers, trimmed like 
the bodice with a pinked-out ruche. Chemisette and 
sleeves of white muslin. 

Fig. 5.—Loese jacket, for a little girl about six 
years old. Itismade of gray Cashmere, and trimmed 
with a strip of blue Cashmere, bound on either side 
with a narrow cross-strip of blue silk. 

Fig. 6.—Low dress of lilac toile de laine, trimmed 
with rouleaux of lilac silk. Bows of lilac ribbon on 
the bosom and shoulders; sash of wider lilac ribbon. 
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High bodice of white muslin, with double frilling 
round the neck. 


Fig. 7.—Jacket of blue poplin, for a boy about four | 
| besques, and small palm leaves on Mazarin blue, 


years old. The jacket is trimmed round with three 
cross-strips of blue faille silk. It is fastened in front 
with double buttons and loops of blue silk gimp, but 
remains open to show the cambric shirt. Large col- 
lar, trimmed with work. Tyrolese hat ¢f white 
straw, ornamented with a pretty aigrette. ; 

Fig. 8—Dress of light green poplin, made with an 
open jacket trimmed with a band of silk. Hat of 
fine white straw, trimmed with wild flowers and a 
long gauze veil. 

Fig. 9.—Low frock of gray Mozambique, trimmed 
round the top with a fluting of the same, headed 
with a band of gray satin. Similar band round the 
short puffed sleeves. 

CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

SPRING is again upon us in earnest—not the cold 
wintry blasts of March, which makes the title of 
spring but an empty mockery, but the soft genial 
sun and air, that makes the season a glad reality. 
With the return of this joyous season, our store 
windows have put on their most tempting appear- 
ance, and the goods displayed make us exclaim and 
wonder if we have ever before seen anything so per- 
fect in the delicate tracery and coloring. But as 
each season comes around, we think the same, for 
when the warm days come, what a relief it is to the 
eye to have cool, quiet colors to gaze upon, and 
what a relief to be able to lay aside our heavy gar- 
ments. In the autumn, the gay, warm, rich colors 
again attract our attention, and challenge admira- 
tion, for the cold winds have made our summer gar- 
ments look forlorn and faded. 

We willcommence with the plain goods and gradu- 
ally approach the more costly ones. First we notice 
percales; many, in fact most all, of these are now of 
home manufacture ; each year the number imported 
grows less and less. White grounds predominate 
with delicate hair stripes forming a broad stripe, in 


| them. 
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among the latest importations. They are of very 
good quality, and are designed for these costumes, 
and are in Cashmere and chintz patterns of gay ara 


cuir, and apple-green grounds. They should be 
trimmed with plaitings of the same, black velvet 
bows, and narrow plaitings of white muslin. Gay 
brocade silks, or Chiné silks are also made up in 
These coquettish costumes are very popular 
at dinners and small evening parties; they are in 
great favor with brilliant young beauties, and by 
many are adopted through motives of economy, as 
any black, blue, brown, or other solid colored silk in 
a lady’s wardrobe will furnish the foundation for 


| such a costume, and eight or ten yards of old-fash- 


ioned brocade made by any graceful polonaise pat- 
tern will complete it. 
Gray Cashmeres, in many faint pale tinges for 


| Spring suits, are seen in great variety ; the colors are 


blue, gray, stone, and steel color, rather than the 
softer brown grays. Peculiar shades of brown and 
green, verging on olive, are used for spring dresses, 
as also black, which is, as ever, popular. The soft, 
graceful Cashmeres grow in favor, instead of de- 
creasing. Tgeir trimming is embroidery, braiding, 
lace, fringe, and bias bands of corded silk of the 
same shade. 

Summer poplins, pongees, serge, alpacas, and the 


| many different kinds of mohair goods, are shown in 


black, blue, green, brown, buff, lilac, gray, and rose | 


color. Next there are figures of every form, shape, 
style, and color. <A style of imported percales new 
this season is an inch broad stripe of green, blue, 
brown, or any color desired, and the same width 
stripe of white, the colored stripe being shaded from 
the darkest to the lightest shade, the white one 
covered with tiny flowers in gay colors; these goods 
are finished with a heavy gloss, and make up beauti- 
fully. With care they can be worn without the aid 
of the laundress for one season. They make up par- 
ticularly pretty as polonaise, to wear over black silk, 
on piqué underskirts. 

Dolly Varden costumes are now the rage for all 
styles of goods, but as the original Dolly Varden was 
more given to wearing “ prints” than brocades, im- 
ported calicoes are now shown in great quantities in 
what are called Dolly Varden patterns. Among 
these are fine French chintzes, plain grounds, with 
gay flowers strewn over them; cretonne, or cotton 
satin, such as is used for upholstery in gay patterns, 


are also used; this is much more expensive, but is | 


thicker, and has a finish equal to high priced goods, 
not made of cotton. The Dolly Varden is a polo- 
naise, as our readers well know; they are usually 
trimmed with plaited ruffles of the same, with clear 
white muslin frills at the neck and wrists, and are 
ornamented with black velvet bows. These are 
worn for breakfast dress over a black silk or alpaca 
skirt. For those persons who desire something bet- 
ter, fine soft foulards of a pure flexible silk that will 
not ru:nple or crease as ordinary foulards do, are 


| train. 
| sleeves, trimmed with ruffles. 


all the popular shades of gray, brown, stone, and 
steel color, and are made up in a variety of ways for 
walking costumes. Nor must we forget to mention 
the ever popular Beaver and Buffalo brands of black 
alpaca; these goods are made up for suits for this 
month where silk ones cannot be afforded, and, in 
fact, for general wear, where silk ones are not as 
desirable. A more beautiful lustre, or a more silky 
appearance, cannot be given to goods than these 
have; and one, if not the greatest, advantage they 
possess is, that both this lustre and their color 
(which is of an unequalled black) is retained as long 
as a thread of the goods remain. 

A good model is a polonaise of any design fancy 
dictates, those with the vest front, however, being 
most popular. But two bows are used to drape the 
skirt behind; a row of bows fastens the front, and a 
ruche edges the garment, outlines the vest, passes 
over the shoulders, down the back to the bows below 
the waist. The underskirt can be trimmed with 
plaitings. 

In silks, plain solid colors and hair stripes of color 
on white grounds are the most popular; white and 
black in fine stripes or plaids are always popular; 
they can be trimmed with colors or black, and make 
a dress that no lady at any time need be ashamed to 
be seen in. Chiné silks are seen in great variety; 
these are generally of two shades of color, and are 
trimmed with silk of the darkest shade. A dress 
lately made is of very heavy silk, hair stripes of 
white on black. The demi-trained skirt has three 
short front breadths, that are trimmed with a deep 
straight flounce, on which are narrow bias ruffles of 
pale blue silk, and of the striped. This flounce is 
headed by a puff of blue and of striped. <A revers of 
silk, trimmed with ruffles, covers the side breadths. 
The back breadths have a narrower flounce than 
that in front similarly trimmed. There is no upper 
skirt, the dress having the appearance of a court 
The waist is a pointed basque, with open 
A bow without ends 
is placed at the taper of the waist behind; this is a 
great relief toa long waist. Black silk dresses for 
the house can be made after this model. For street 
dresses we see the popular Chinese silk usually 
found in gray or black, and several very beautiful 
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suits of striped white and gray, heavily trimmed 
with black, have made their appearance. These 
shades are destined to be much worn, and many say 
are destined to supersede the useful and lady-like 
black suit altogether, except for matrons and scant 


purses, but this we doubt. Black suits have become | 


2 regular fixed fashion and convenience, and it will, 
we think, take years, if ever, to resign them; they 
are a blessing to slender purses. Do not for a mo- 
ment, dear reader, imagine that we are laboring 
under the delusion that a handsome black silk dress 
can be bought fer a small sum, for we are not, but 
after it is bought, it will, with care, last a long time, 





and can be worn at all times, and with different | 


polonaise make a variety of house and street dresses. 
We have not chronicled one-half of the beautifui 


goods seen; but our space warns us, if we intend to, | 
| of these perishable colors, there is always the lady- 


we had better pass to other themes. 

Bonnets have high, soft crowns and small fronts, 
and are in fact only distinguishable from round hats 
»~ their ribbon strings. 
white, are among the first bonnets worn. One lately 
seen is trimmed with a deep shade of blue ribbon 
over two inches wide, folded around the crown, and 
falling in long loops behind. Fine black dotted net, 
with a thread edge, is laid like a searf over this rib- 
bon; while a cluster of satin petal flowers is placed 
directly on top in front, and their dark, glossy foli- 
age falls over the crown. A pretty fashion is to form 
a bonnet of three puffs of crape going around the 
frame, as if on a round hat, the centre filled in with 
lace and flowers, and loops of faille that droop over 
the back hair. 


A new fancy for warm days is black lace scarfs, | 


Belgian straw, soft and | 





neck, and a standing lace frill is placed inside. 
Jabots of white lace, gathered slightly, and sewed 
back and forth in shell shapes on muslin, are very 
stylish, and are likely to supersede cravat bows of 
colored silk. All white neckties are frequently worn 
with handsome black silks, making the wearer seem 
as if dressed in mourning. The gray grenadine 
veils and the pale gray gloves, that are the fancy of 
the moment, do not detract from this appearance. 
Colored jewelry often gives the only evidence that 
the costume is not meant for mourning. 

Gloves are in every variety and shade, and from 
one to four buttons; the colors vary from the dainti- 
est daisy, violet, and yellow to the rarest rose and 
azure tints. Gray of a very light shade, however, is 
the most fashionable, since it harmonizes well with 
all colors. But to those who cannot afford the expense 


like black or brown kid, and gauntlets of silk and 
lisle in profusion. 
Parasols are in every conceivable style and size, 


| and very beautiful are some of the designs. Linen 


can be purchased for common wear, but they soon 


| soil and become defaced. Pongee are the best for 


ordinary use, lined with silk-of a contrasting color. 
In silk, white lined with colored silk, and covered 
with lace covers, or of pale blue or rose-colored silk, 
covered with muslin and lace ruffles, are the most 
popular. 

Parting the hair at one side is the last arrangement 
adopted by what French correspondents call the 
grandes élégantes, but this fashion is by no means 


| prevalent. The hair on the right is waved, to have 


| 


made as those now worn about the neck, but lined | 
throughout with white net, and finished with blonde | 


lace under black thread edging. Parisian ladies 
wear thrown over their shoulders in the house crape 
fichus, made of a square of China crape, edged with 
fringe. They are pretty in pale pink or blue with 
black silk dresses. The square is simply doubled 
over in a point, and tied negligently in front. Simi- 
lar neckerchiefs of silk are worn in the street. 

Black silk aprons, wrought around the edge and 
pockets with white or colored silk embroidery, are 
seen at our furnishing stores. Cheaper ones are of 
alpaca, braided or stitched with the sewing machine 
in colored silks. 

Breakfast caps are being worn by all married 
ladies, and are becoming to the youngest matron. 
Ladies with small, delicate features wear the coro- 





net cap, with full ruche in front; while large-fea- | 


tured, broad faces look best in a flat fanghon, with 
a Marie Stuart point above the forehead. These 
eoiffures are for ornament only, and display rather 


than conceal handsomely arranged hair. The | 


widow's cap is of fine white crape, tarlatane, or 
crape lisse, and has a large crown that covers the 
entire chignon. 

A new redingote for street wear or for an extra 
wrap for travelling is made of cloth. The back is 
similar in shape to the polonaise, but a belt and 
strap are used instead of bows; the front hangs 
loose from the throat down, the lowest corner of the 
front is turned back, and buttoned to the belt at the 
sides. The neck is finished by three round collars, 
simply hemmed. These are not capes, but collars, 
as the largest one reaches only to the top of the 
shoulders. The sleeves are easy coat-shaped, and 
pockets with flaps. Double standing ruffies of white 
muslin, edged with Valenciennes or narrow lace 
footing, are now worn around the necks of dresses. 
They are gathered yery full, and look much richer 
than a single standing plaiting. Many dresses have 
a ruche of the material of the trimming around the 





the effect of a curl laid lengthwise on the head, and 
two or three light ringlets fall on the forehead. At 
the top of the head are more curls, and the chignon 
is entirely of curls. A colored bow is worn at the 
side of the head. This, in our eyes, is an absurd 
fashion, and one which we hope we will not see 
generally adopted. A woman who appreciates the 
fitness of things, and rightly estimates the value 
and importance of fashion, will never allow her finer 
instincts to be shocked by any inharmony in dress 
or adornment. Where there is intellectual refine- 
ment, there will be found taste and simplicity in the 
outer adornings. Indeed, we believe that the outer 
woman is but a symbol of the inner being, and very 
much of the character of the jewel can be gleaned 
from the appearance of the casket. 

We with pleasure again bring before our readers a 
trimming we spoke of last spring, and which we then 
thought, as seen in two or three styles, was in every 
way desirable for trimming ladies’ and children’s 
clothing. We refer to Cash's Snowdrop Trimming, 
manufactured at Coventry, England, and for sale 
by the agents in this city, Wm. H. Horstmann & 
Sons, Fifth and Cherry Streets. But our task last 
year was a light one compared to this, for we have 
before us twenty-one different styles, each vieing 
with the other in beauty, so that to describe them to 
do justice is simply impossible. These trimmings 
are of different widths, and are admirably adapted 
for children’s dresses and cloaks, boys’ suits of pigué, 
and for ladies’ morning dresses. Some of the pat- 
terns of braids are exquisite, requiring close exami. 
nation to show their beauties. Some have lace-like 
borders, which, over colored goods, have a very 
beautiful effect. There are also, besides the trim. 
mings, fringes with fancy headings, particularly 
pretty. The last recommendation which they have 
is the best of all to careful mothers ; that is, that they 
wash so well, looking like new each time they leave 
the laundress’ hands—a recommendation we regret 
we cannot give to all trimmings gow in the market. 

FASHION, 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUMES 
For Ladies and Children. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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Fig. 10. 








Fig. 14. 


Fig. 11. 
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Allegro. 








1. "Twas at the witching hour of eve,When day and nightseem blend-ed, 
2. The glist’ninglight of moonandstars,On wav-ing branches danc-ing, 


I a-down the or-chard lane,With ea - ger foot-steps wend - ed, 
that E - ly - sian hour of life More witch-ing- ly en - tranc-ing, 

















OUR TWILIGHT MEETING. 











where the sil-ver wa - terskiss’dThe wil-lows gol-den tres - ses, 
thus our hearts grew strange-ly one, In mys-tic love’s com - mu-nion, 


there I felt the blush-ing joys, Of young love’s first car - res - ses. 
on - ly star -ry an - gels heard,Our ho - ly vows of u - nion. 


Of young love’s 
AtTo. Our ko - ly 


Of young love’s 
Our ho - ly 
Bass. 
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